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CLOUDS AND SUNSHINE, AND (HRISTIE JOHNSTONE. 


BY CHARILHS RHADL. 


CHAPTER 1. 


Ir fs the London Season! Come into the 
country! It is hot, and dusty, and muddy here; 
and this opening of all the drains, which is to 
bridle all the disorders by-and-by, poisons us 
dead meanwhile, O Board of Health! Come into 
the unary! 

In Oxfordshire, about two miles from the Thames, 
and on the skirts of the beach forest that lies be- 
tween Wallingford and Hendley, stands an irregu- 
lar farm-house; it looks like two houses forced to 

ass for one; for one part of it is all gables, and 
iles, and chimney-corners, and antiquity: the other 
is square, slated, and of the newest cut outside and 
in, The whole occupies one entire 
side of its own farm-yard, being 
separated from the straw only by-a 
small Rubicon of gravel and a green 
railing; though at its back, out of 
the general view is a pretty garden. 

In this farm-house and its néigh- 
borhood the events of my humble 
story passed, a very few years ago. 

Mrs, Mayfield, proprietor of the 
farm, had built the new part of the 
house for herself, though she did 
little more than ae in it. In the 
antique part lived her cousin, old 
Farmer Hathorn, with his wife and 
his son Robert. Hathorn was him- 
self proprietor of a little land two 
miles off, but farmed Mrs. May- 
field's acres upon some friendly 
agreement, which they contrived to 
understand, but few else, least of 
all a shrewd lawyer. 

The truth is, the inmates, like the 
house, were a little behind their 
age; they had no relations that 
were not contained within these 
four walls, and the tie of blood was 
very strong between them all. 

The Hathorns had one son, Rob- 
ert, a character; he was silent, and 
passed with some for sulky; but, he 
was not sulky, only reserved and 
thoughtful; he was perhaps, a littie 
more devoid: of all evity than be- 
comes &@ young man. He had great 
force and weight of character; you 
might see that in his brow, and 
his steady manner, free from flour- 
ishes, ith the Hathorns lived Mr. 
Casenower, a retired London trades- 
man. This gentleman had been 
bought out of a London firm for his 
scientific way of viewing things; 
they had lost so much money by it. 

e had come to the Hathorns, for 
a month, and had now been with 
them a year, with no intention on 
either side of parting yet awhile, 
This good accord did not prevent 
a perpetual strife of opinions be- 
tween Casenower and old Hathorn. 
Casenower, the science-bitten, 
read all. the books the. chemists 
wrote on Sericuipite, and —per- 
mitted self .to believe 
every word, Hathorn read nothing on - 
culture but the sheep, the soil, the markets and the 
clouds, etc., and sometimes read them wrong, but 
not so very-often, 

Rose Mayfield was a young widow, fresh, free, 
lizh-spirited and jovial; she was fond of company. 
audits life and sOul wherever she was. ‘She loved 
flirtation, and she loved work; and when she could 
not combine them she would take them by turns; 
she would leave the farm every now and then, go 
to a friend at Oxford, Reading, or Abingdon, and 
fiirt like wild-fire for a fortuight; then she would 
return to the farm, and men, boys, horses, and 
work would seem to go more lively before she had 
been an hour, 


Mrs, Mayfield was a grazier. Though she aban- 
doned her arable land to her cousin’s care, she divid- 
ed with him her grass acres, and bred cattle, and 
churned butter, and made cheeses, and showed a 
working arm bare until dinner-time (one o’clock) 
six days in the week, 

This little farm-house then held a healthy, happy 
party ; but one was not quite content. Parents are 
matrimonial schemers; they can't help it; it’s no 
use talking.. Old Hathorn wanted Rose Mayfield 
to marry his son Robert, and so make all sure. ‘The 
farmer was too wise to be always tormenting the 
pair to come together, but he secretly worked to- 
wards that end whenever he could without being 
seen through by them. 


“WHAT IS IT, sir?’ “‘rT IS MY COLLECTION OF BIRDS’ EGGS} 


YOU LOOK aT rp?” 


Their ages were much the same; and finer speci- 
mens of rustic stature and beauty in either sex were 
not to be seen for miles. But their dispositions 
were so different, that when, upon a word'or a civil- 
ity pag between them, old Hathorn used to look 
at Mrs. Hathorn; Mrs. Hathorn used to sha-e her 
head, as much as to say, ‘Maybe, but I doubt it.” 

One thing the farmer built on was this; that, 
though Mrs. Mayfield was a coquette, none of her 
beaux followed her to the farm. ‘She won't have 
them here,” argued Hathorn, ‘‘and that shows she 
has a respect for Robert at bottom."’ 

The good farmer's security was shaken by a little 
circumstance. Bix farm that lay but a mile from 
our ground, was to let, and in course of time was 
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taken by a stranger from Berkshire, Coming intoa 
farm is a business of several months; but the new 
tenant, a gay, dashing ous fellow, came one day 
to look over new farm; and, to Hathorn’s sur- 
prise, called on him, and in uired for Mrs. Mayfield. 
At sight of the new-comer, that lady colored up to 
the eyes, and introduced him to her cousin as Mr. 
Hickman. The name, coupled with her manner, 
struck Hathorn, but he said nothing to Rose. _He 
asked his wife who this Hickman was, ‘He is a 
stranger to me,” was the reply, “ask. Rose; I 
hear he was her beau out Abingdon way,” 

Here was a new feature; the good farmer became, 
very. uneasy; but country-folks haye plenty of 

He said little—he only warned ob- 
ert (who did not seem dismayed b 
the intelligence), and held himself 
on his guard, 

That same evening the whole 
family party were seated together, 
towards sundown, in Hathorn’s din- 
ing-room—the farmer smoking a 
clay spire Mrs. Hathorn sewing, 
Mrs. Mayfield going in and out mak- 

business; but Robert was pain- 

reading some old deeds he had 

got from Mrs. Mayfield the week be- 

‘ore, This had been’ the young 

man's occupation for several even- 

s, and Mrs, Mayfield had shrug- 
ed her shoulders at him and hi 

leeds more than once. 

On the present occasion, finding 
the room silent and reposeful, a 
state of things she abhorred, she 
said to Mrs. Hathorn in a confiden- 
tial whisper, so bell-like that they 
all heard it, as she meant them 
“*Has your Robert any thoughts of 
turning lawyer at present?” 

The question was put so demure- 

, that the old oe smiled and 
looked towards Robert to answer. 
The said Robert smiled, and went 
on studying the parchment. 

“He doesn’t make us much the 
wiser, though, does he?” continued 
Mrs. Mayfield. ‘‘ Silence!" cried the 
tormentor, the next moment, “‘he 
is going to say something. e is 
only waiting till the sun goes down.”” 

“He is only waiting till he has 
got something to say,’ replied Rob- 
ert, in his quiet way. 

“Ah!” was the reply; “ that_was 
a trick you have got. I say, Jane 
if I-was to wait for that, what 
would become of the house?” - 

“Tt would not be so gay as it is, I 
dare say, Rose.” 

“ And that would be a pity, woo. 
know. Well, Bob, when do you look 
to have something to say? to-mor- 
row night—if the weather holds?” 

“T think I shall have something 
tosay as soon as I have read this 
through.” .He examined the. last 
leaf—then laid it down, “I have 
something to say.” 

Mrs. Hathorn jaid down her work, 

“Cousin Mayfield,” said Robert, ‘‘ what.do you 
think of Uxmoor Farm?” 

Cousin Mayfield who had been all expectation, 
burst into a fit of laughter that through the 
room like a little pealof bells, Mrs. Hathorn looked 
vexed, and Robert colored for a moment; but he 
resumed, coolly: ‘“ Why, it is two hundred acre: 
mostly good'soil and it matches with your up-hil 
land. Squire Phillips, that has just. got it, counts it 
the cream of his estate,” 

“And what have 1 to do with Squire Phillips and 
Uxmoor!” 

“Why,this,Rose. I think Uxmoor belongs to you.” 

“*Nonsense—is the boy mad? Why, Squire Phillips 
got it along with Hurley, and Norton, and all the Ly- 
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dalls’ farms. Of course, they are all mine by right of 
blood, if every one had their own; but they were all 
willed away from us fifty years ago. Who doesn’t 
know that? No; Squire Phillips is rooted there too fast 
for us to take him up.’’ 


“Tt does not belong to Squire Phillips,” was the cool 
reply. 

“To. whom, then 

“To you, Rose; or, if not to you, to father yonder— 
but, unless Iam much mistaken, it belongs to you. I 
am no great discourser,” continued Robert; “so Ihave 
written it down to the best of miy ability, here. I wish 
you would look at this paper, and you might read it 
over to father and mother, if you will be so good. Iam 
going my rounds ;"” and out strolled Mr. Robert, to see 
that every cow was foddered, and every pig had his 
share of the trough. 

Mrs. Mayfield took Robert's paper, and read what he 
had written—some score of little dry sentences, each of 
them a link in a chain of fact—and this was the gen- 
eral result: Fifty years ago Mrs. Mayfield’s father’s fa- 
ther had broken off all connection with his son, and 
driven him out of his house and disinherited him, and 
adopted in his stead the father of Squire Phillips. The 
disinherited, being supplied with money by his mother, 
had got on in the world, and consoled himself for the 


on 


loss of his father's farm by buying one or two of his | 


own. He died before his father, and bequeathed all he 
ssessed to his daughter Rose. At last the old fellow 
ied at an immense ago, and under his will Squire Phil- 
lips took all his little estates: but here chmein Rob- 
ert’s discovery. Of those four little estates, one had 
come into the old fellow’s hands from the wife’s father, 
and through his wife ; and a strict settlement, drawn 
80 long ago that all, except the old fellow who meant to 
cheat it, had forgotten it, secured the Uxmoor estate, 
after his parents’ death, to Rose Mayfield’s father, who 
by his will had unconsciously transferred it to Rose. 
This, which looks clear, had been patiently disen- 
tangled from a mass of idle words by Robert Hathorn, 
and the family began to fall gradually into his opinion, 
The result was, Mrs. Mayfield went: to law with Squire 
Phillips, and the old farmer's hopes revived; for he 
thought, and with reason, that all this must be another 
link between Robert and Rose; and so the months 
lided on. Tho fate of Uxmoor was soon to be tried at 
he Assizes. Mr. Hickman came over now and then. 
preparatory to settling on Bix. Mrs. Mayfield made np 
secret that she had found him “very good company "— 
that was her phrase—and he courted her openly. ‘ An- 
other month brought the great event of the agricultural 
year, “the harvest.” This part of Oxfordshire can sel- 
dom get in its harvest without the assistance of some 
strange hands, and Robert agreed with three Irishmen 
and two Hampshire lads the afternoon before the wheat 
harvest. “With these and our own people we shall do 
well enough, father,” said he. 


Just before the sun set, Mrs, Hathorn was seated out- 
side her own door with her work, when two people 


came through the farm-yard to speak to her; a young 


womanand avery oldman. Theformer stood'a little in 
the rear; and the old man came up to Mrs. Hathorn, and 
taking off his hat, begged for employment in the fields. 

“Our number is made up, old man,” was the answer. 


The old man’s head dropped; but: he found courage | 


to say; “One more or one less won't matter much to 
you, and it is the bread of life to us.” 

“ Poor old man,” said Mrs. Hathorn, “you are to old 
for harvest work, I doubt.” 

“No such thing, dame,” said the old man testily. 

“What is it, mother?’ cried Robert from the barn, 

* An old man and his daughter come for harvest work, 
They beg hard for it, Robert.” 

“Give them their supper, mother, and. let them go.” 

“T will, Robert; no doubt the poor things are hungry 
and weary and all;’’ and she put down her work to go 
to the kitchen, but the old man stopped her. 

“We are here for work, not for charity,’ said he; “and 
won't take anything we don’t earn.” 

Mrs. Hathorn looked surprised, and a little affronted. 
The girl stepped nearer. 

“No heed to speak so sharp, grandfather,’’ said she, 
in a clear, cold, but winning voice; ‘“ charity is not so 
common. We thank you,dame. He is an old soldier, 
and prouder than becomes the like of us. Good-even, 
and good Inck to your harvest.” 

They turned to go. 

“Stop, girl!’ said Mrs. Hathorn. 
she, “I wish you would come here.” 

Robert put on his coat. and came up. 

“It is an old soldier, Robert; and they seem decent 
folk, the pair of them.” 

“ An old soldier !” said Robert, looking with some in- 
terest at the old man, who, though stiff in the joints, 
was very erect. 

“Ay! young man,” said the other, boldly; “ when I 
‘was your age I fought for the land; and now, you see, I 
must not work upon it!” 

Robert looked at his mother. 

“Come, Robert,” said she, “we may all live to be old, 
if it pleases God.” 

“ Well,” said Robert, “it seems hard to refuse an old 
soldier; but he is very old, and the young woman looks 
delicate; Iam sure I don’t know how to bargain with 
them.” 

“Count our two sickles as one, sir,” said the girl, 

calmly. 
“ So be it,”” said Robert; “ any way, we will give you 
2 trial;” and he returned to his work. And Corporal 
Patrick—for that was the old soldier's name—no longer 
refused the homely supper that was offered him, since 
he oould work it out in the morning. 

The next morning at six o’clock the men and women 
were all in the wheat; Robert Hathorn at the head of 
them, for Robert was one of the best reapers in the 


country-side. 
Many a sly Jost passed at tho oo ef Patrick and 


his granddaughter Rachel. The old man often answered, 


“ Robert,” cried 


| but Rachel hardly ever. At the close of the day, they 
drew apart from all the rest, and seemed content when 
they were alone together. 

In the course of a day or two the reapers began to ob- 
serve that Rachel was very handsome; and then she 
became the object of much coarse admiration. Rachel 
was as little affected by this as by theirsatire. She 
evaded it with a cold contempt, which left littlée-more 
to be said; and then her rustic admirers took part with 
the women against her. 


Rachel was pale; and perhaps this was one reason 
| why her beauty did not strike the eye all at once; but, 
| when you came to know her face, she was beautiful. 
Her long eyelashes were heavenly; her eye was ‘full of 
soul; her features were refineil, and her skin was white, 
and transparent, and aslight blush came readily to it 
at which moment she was lovely. It must be owned 
| she did not appear to advantage in the field among the 
reapers ; for there she seemed to feel at war, and her 
natural dignity degenerated into a certain doggedness. 
| After a while Mrs. Hathorn took a fancy to her, and when 
she was beside this good motherly creature, her asper- 
ity seemed to soften down, and her coldness turned to 
a not unamiable pensiveness. 
|. Mrs. Hathorn said one evening to Robert ; “ Robert, 
| look at that girl. Do try and find out what is the mat- 
ter with her. She is a good girl as ever broke bread ; 
but she breaks my heart to look at her; she is like a 
marble statue. It is not natural at her yeats to be so 
reseryed.”” 

“Oh! answered Robert, “let her alone, there are 
talkers enough in the world. She is a modest girl—the 
only one in the field, I should say—and that is a 
great ornament to all women, if they would but see it.” 

“ Well, Robert, at all events, haye your eye on them ; 
they are strangers, and the people about here are vul- 
gar-behaved to strangers, you know.” 

“T’ll take care ; and, as for Rachel, she knows how to 
answer the fools—I noticed that the first day.” 


Sunday evening came ; the villagers formedin groups 
about the ale-house, the stocks, and the other points of 
resort, and their occasional laughter fell discordantly 
upon the ear, so holy and tranquil seemed the air and 
the sky. Robert Hathorn strolled out at the back of 
the house to drink the Sabbath sunset after a woek of 
toil; at the back of the largest barn was a shed, and 
from this shed, as he drew near to it, there issued 
sounds to him as sweetly in unison with that holy sun- 
set as the villagers’ rude mirth was out of tune. He 
came to the back of the shed, and it was Rachel 
reading the Bible aloud to her grandfather. The words 
were golden, and fell like dew upon all the spirits with- 
in their reach—upon Robert, who listened to them un- 
seen; upon Patrick, whose testy nature was calmed 
and soothed, and upon Rachel herself, who seemed at 
this moment more hopeful and less determined to shrink 
within herself. Her voice, always sweet and winning, 
became richer and mellower as she read ; and when she 
closed the book, she said, with a modest fervor one 
would hardly have suspected her of, “ Blessed be God 
| for this book, grandfather! I do think it is the best 
thing of all the good things he has given the world, and 
it is very encouraging. to people of low condition like 
us,” 

“Ay,” said the old man, “those were bold words you 
read just now, ‘ Blessed are the poor.’” 

“Let us take them to heart, old man, since, strange as 
they sound, they must be true.” 

Corporal Patrick pondered awhile in silence, then 
said he was weary:: ‘‘Let us bless the good people 
whose bread we have eaten this while, and I will go to 
sleep ; Rachel, my child, ifit was not for you, I could 
wish not to wake again.” 2 

Poor old man, he was aweary; he had seen better 
days, and fourscore years is a great age; and he had 
been a soldier, and fought in great battles head erect, 
and now, in his feeble days, if was hard to have to bow 
the batk and bend over the sickle among boys and girls 
who jeered him, and whose peaceful grandsires he had 
defended against England’s enemies. 

Corporal Patrick and his granddaughter went into the 
barn to sleep as heretofore, on the straw. Robert 
Hathorn paced thoughtfully home, and about half an 
hour after this a cow-boy came into the, barn to tell 
Corporal Patrick there were two truckle-beds at’ his 
service in a certain loft, which he undertook to show 
him. So the old soldierand Rachel bivouacked no longer 
in the barn. 

“Who sent you?” said Rachel to the boy. 

“Mistress.”” 

After this Robert Hathorn paid considerable atten- 
tion both to Patrick and Rachel, and she showéd by de- 
grees that she was not quite ice to a man that could re- 
spect her; not that her manner was inviting even to 
him, but at least it was courteous, and once or twice 
she even smiled on him, and a beayitiful smile it-was 
when it did come ; and whether from its beauty or its 
farity, made a great impression on all who saw it. 

Jt was a fine harvest-time, upon the whole, and with 
some interruptions the work went merrily on; the two 
strangers in spite of hard labor, improved in appear- 
ance. Mrs. Hathorn set this down to the plentiful and 
nourishing meals which issued twice a day from her 
kitchen ; and, as they had always been her favorites, 
she drew Robert’s attention to the bloom that began to 
spread over Rachel’s cheek/and the old soldier’s bright- 
ening eye, as her work in a great measure. 

Mrs. Mayfield was away, and during her absence 
Hickman had not come once to visit his farm or Haw- 
thorn’s. This looked ugly. 

“Wife, said the farmer, one day, “what makes our 

80 moody of late?” 

“Oh, you have noticedit, have you? Then I am 
right; the boy has something on his mind.” 

a en tobe seen, and I think I know what it 


“Do you, John? what?” 


\ 


1% Why, ho sees this Hickman is in a fair way to carry 
off Rose Mayfield.” 

“Tt is not that.” 

“Why what else can it be?” 

“Tt is a wonder to me,” said Mrs. Hathorn, “that a 
man shouldn’t know his own son better than you seem 
to know Robert. They are very good friend’ ; but what 
makes-you think Robert would marry her? Have -you 
forgotten how strict he is about women? Why did 
he part with Lucy Blackwood, the only sweetheart he 
ever had ?” * 

“ Hanged if I remember.” ° 

“ Because she got herself spoken of flirting at Oxford 
races once in a way; and Rose does mostly nothing 
else., And they do say that once or twice since her 
husband died, ahem !——” gF 

“She has kicked over three traces altogethor? Fid- 
dlestick !"" 

“Fiddlestick be it! She is a fine, spirity woman, and 
such are apt to set faqlk talking more than they can 
prove. Well, Robert wouldn't marry a woman that 
made folk talk about her. 

“Oh! he is not such a fool as to fling the:farm to a 
stranger. When does Rose come home?” 

“ Next week, as soon as tfie Assizes are over, and the 
Uxmoor cause settled one way or other.” 

“Well, when she comes back, you will see him clear 
up directly, and then I shall know what to do. They 
must come together, and they shall come togother ; 
and, if there is no other way,I know one that will 
bring them together, and I'll work that way,if I’m 
hanged for it.” 

“With all my heart,” said Mrs. Hathorn, calmly. 
“You can but try.” 

“ T will try all I know.” 

Will it be believed, that, while he was in this state o-. 
uneasiness about his favorite project, Mr. Casenower 
came and invited him to a friendly conference; an- 
nounced to him that he admired Mrs, Mayfield beyond 
measure, and had some reason to think she was not 
averse to him, and requested the farmer's co-operation. 

“Confound the jade!” thought Hathorn, “she has 
been spreading the net for this one, too, then; she will 
break my heart before I have done with her.” 

He answered demurely, “ that he did not understand 
women; that his mind was just now in the harvest; 
and he hoped Mr. C. would excuse him, and try his luck 
himself—along with the rest,’ said the old boy, rather 
bitterly. 

The harvest drew towards its.close;.the barns began 
to burst with the golden crops, and one fair rick after 
another rose behind them, like a rear-guard, until one 
fine burning hot.day in September, there remained 
nothing but a small barley field.to carry, 

In the house Mrs, Hathorn and the servants were busy 
preparing the harvest-home dinner; in the farm-yard, 
Casenower and old.Hathorn were arguing a point of 
husbandry; the warm haze of a September day was o¥er 
the fields; the little pigs toddled about contentedly in 
the straw of the farm-yard, rooting here and grunting 
there; the pigeons sat upon the barn tiles in flocks, and 
every now and then one would come. shooting down, 
and settle, with flapping wings, upon a bit of straw six 
inches higher than the level; and every now and then 
was heard the thunder of the horses’ feet as they came 
over the oak floor of a barn, drawing a loaded wagon 
into it. Suddenly a halloo was heard down the road; 
Mr. Casenower and Hathorn looked oyer the wall, and 
it was Mrs. Mayfield’s boy Tom, riding home full pelt, 
and hurrahing as he came along. 

“ We have won the day, farmer,” shouted he; “you 
may dine at Uxmoor if you like, La bless yon! the 
judge wouldn’t hear a word against us. Hurrah! here 
comes the mistress; hurrah}!’’ 

And sure enough, Mrs. Mayfield was seen in her hat 
and habit,riding her bay mare up at a hand-gallop on 
the grass by the roadside. Up she came; the two men 
wayed their hats to her, which salute she returned on 
the spot, in the middle of a great shy, which her mare 
made as a matter of course; but, befere they could 
speak, she stopped their mouths. ‘‘ Where is Robert? 
Not a word till heis by. I have not forgot to whom I 
oweit.” She sprang from the saddle, and gave a hand 
to each of the men; but before they could welcome her, 
or congratulate her, she had the word again. “Why, of 
course you are; you are going to tell me you have been 
as dull as ditch-water since J] went, as if I didn't know 
that; and as for Uxmoor, we will all go there together 
in the afternoon, and I'll kiss your Robert then and 
there; and then he will faint away, and we'll come home 
in thd cool of the evening. Is the barley cart done yet ?” 

“ No, you are just in time; they are in the last field.” 

“ Well, I must run in and cuddle Jane, and help them 
on with the dinner a bit.” 

* Ay, do, Rose; put a little life into them.” 

In about ten minutes Mrs. Mayfield joined them 
again; and old Hathorn, who had spent that period in 
a brown study, began operations upon her, like a cau- 
tious general as he was. 

His first step might be compared to reconnoitring 
the ground; and here, if any reader of mine imagines 
that country people are simple and devoid of , for 
heaven’s sake like him resign that notion, which is 
entirely founded on pastorals written in metropolitan 
garrets. 

Country people look simple; but that is a part of 
their profound art. They are the square-nosed sharks 
of terra firma. Their craft is smooth, plausible, and 
unfathomable. You don’t believe me, perhaps. Well, 
then, my sharp cockney, go, live, and do business in 
the country, and tell me at the year’s end whether you 
have not found humble unknown practitioners of Hum- 
bug, Flattery, Overreaching, and Manwuvre, to whom 
thieves in London might go to school. 

butt-end 
swains 


We hear much, from such as write with the 
of their grandfather's eolet, about simple 
and downy meads ; but, when’ you get there, you find 
the natives sre at least a3 downy as any part of the con- 
cern, 


“TI thought you would be home to-day, Rose.”” 

“Did you? Why?" 

“Because Richard Hickman has been here twice this 
morning. 

“Richard Hickman! what was his business here?” 

“Well, they’ do say you and he are togo to church 
together one of these days—the pair of you.” 

“ Well, if the pair of us go to church, there will be a 
pair of weddings that day.” 

“ How smooth a lie do come off a woman’s tongue, to 
be sure!” thought Mr. Hathorn. 

Mr. Casenower put in his word, “I trust I shall not 
offend you by my zeal, madam, but I hope tosee you 
married to a better man than Hickman.” 

“With all my heart, Mr. Cas—hem! You find me a 
better man, and I won’t make two bites at him—ha! 
ha! ha!” 

i “He bears an indifferent character—ask the farmer 
ere,”’ 

“Oh,” seid the farmer, with an ostentation of candor, 
“I don’t believe all I hear.” 

“I don’t believe half, nor quarter,” said Mrs. May- 
field; * but, for heaven's sake, don’t fancy lam wrapped 
up in Richard Hickman or in any other man; but he is 
as good company as here and there one, and he has a 
tidy farm nigh ‘hand;and good land of his own out 
Newbury way, by all accounts.” 

“Good land,” shouted the farmer; “did you ever see 
it?” 

“NotI.” 

“ Rose,”’ said Hathorn, solemnly (he had never’ seen 
it either), “itis as poor as death! covered with ‘those 
long docks, I hear, and that is a sure sign of land with 
no heart in it, just as a thistle is a good sign. Do your 
books tell you that?’’ said he, suddenly turning to 
Casenower. 
wine: said that gentleman, with incredulous con- 


mpt, 

“And it is badly farmed; no wonder, when the 
farmer never goes nigh it himself, trusts all to a sort 
of bailiff. Mind your eye, Rose. Why does he never 
go there ? tell me that.” 

“Well, you know, of course; he tells me he left it out 
of regard for me.” 

“Haw! haw! haw! why, he has known you but six 
months, and he has not lived at home this five years. 
What do you think of it, Mr. Casenower? Mind your 
eye, Rose.” 

“TI mean to,” said Rose; and if you had seen the 
world ot suppressed fun, and peeping observation in 
said eye, you. would have felt how capable it was of 
minding itself, and of piercing like a gimlet even 
through a rustic Machiavel. 

Mr. Casenower whispered to Hathorn: 

“Put in a word.for me,” 

He then marched up to Rose, and, taking her hand, 
said, with sepulchral tenderness, at which Rose’s eyes 
erally danced in her head. 

« Know your own value, dear Mrs. Mayfield, and do 
not throw yourself/away on an unworthy object.” 

He then gave Hathorn a slight wink, and disappeared, 
leaving his cause in that simple rustic’s hands, 

“Tt is all very fine, but if lam to wait for a man with- 
out a fault I shall die an old—fool !”’ 

“ That is not to be thought of,” said Hathorn, smooth- 
ly; ‘‘ but what you want is a fine, steady young man— 
like my Robert, now’”’—— 

“So yeu have told me once or twice of late,” said the 
lady, archly. ‘‘ Robert is a good lad, and pleases my 
eye well enough, for that matter; but he hasa fault that 
wouldn't suit me, nor any woman, I should think, 
without she was a fool!’ 

“Why, what is wrong about the boy ?” 

“The boy looks sharper after women than women 
will bear. He reads everything wedo with magnifying- 
glasses, and I like fun, always did, and always shall; 
and then he would be jealous—and then I should leave 
him the house to himself, that is all.” [ 

“No, no! you would break him into common sense.” 

“More likely he would make a slave of me; and, if I 
am to be one, let me gild the chain a bit, as the say- 
ing is.” , 

“Now, Rose.” said the tactician, “you know very 
well a woman can turn a man round her finger if he 
loves her.” 

“ Of coyrse I know that; but Robert does not happen 


to love me ?”’ 
Ay, but he does |’ 


“ Doesn’t love you ! 

“What makes you think that?’ 

“Oh, if you are blind, lam not. He tries to hide it 
because you are rich, and heis poor and proud.” 

“Oh, fie! don’t talk nonsense. What signifies who 
has the money ?” : 

“The way I first found it out is when they speak of 
‘our marrying that Hickman, he trembles all over like, 
ere comes his mother; you ask her,” added the auda- 

cious schemer. 

“No, no!” cried Mrs. Mayfield; none of your non- 
sense before her, if you please;"’ and she ran off, with a 
heightened color. 

“YT shall win the day,” cried Hathorn to his wife. “I 
have made believe Robert loves her, and now I'll tell 
him she dotes on him. Why, what is the matter with 
you? You seem put out. What ails you?” 

“T have just seen Robert, and I don't like his looks. 
He is like a man in a dream this morning—worse than 
ever.” ° 

® -Why, what can be the matter with him ?”’ 

“itt to tell you my thought, it wouldn't please 
you—and, after all, I may be wrong. Hush! here he 
is. Take no notice, for heaven’s sake.” ; 

At this moment the object of his father’s schemes 
and his mother’s anxiety sautitered up to them, with 
his coat tied around his neck by the arms, and 4 pitch- 
fork over his shoulder. a . 

« Father,” said he, “ you may tap the barrel; the last 
wagon is coming up the lane.” 

Ay,” was the answer; “and you go and offer your 
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arm to Rose—she is come home—and ask her to dance 
with you.” 1 

“Tam not inthe humor to gallivant,’’ was the lan- 
guid answer. ‘I leave that to you, father.’’ 

“To me—at my time of life! Is that the way to talk 
at eight-and-twenty ? 
tree in tull blossom '!’ 

“Yes; but too many have been smelling at the blos- 
s0m for me ever to plant the tree in my garden.” 

“ What does the boy mean ?” 

“To save time and words, father, because you have 
been at me about her once or twice of late.”’ 

“What! Is it because she likes dancing and diver- 
sion at odd times? Is that got to be acrime, Parson 
Bob ?” % 

**No; but I won't have, a wife I couldn’t, trust at 
those pastimes,"’ was the resolute answer. 

“Oh, if you are one of the jealous-minded ones, don’t 
you marry any one, my poor chap!” 

“ Father, there are the strange reapers to pay. 

I settle with them for you?” said Robert, quietly, 

“No. Let them come hero; I'll pay them,” answered 
Hathorn, senior, rather, sullenly. 


If you want to be crossed, and ‘thwarted, and vexed 
set your heart, not on a thing you can do yourself, but 
on something somebody else is to do; if you want to be 
tormented to death, let the wish of your heart depend 
upon two people, a man and a woman, neither of them 
yourself. Now do try this receipt; you will find it an 
excellent one. 

Old Hathorn, seated outside his own door, with a 
table and money-bags betore him, paid the Irishmen 
and the Hampshire lads, and invited each man to the 
harvest-home dinner. » He was about to rise and put 
up his money-bags, when Mrs. Hathorn cried to him 
from the house: 


“Here are two more that have not been paid;”’ and 
the next minute old Patrick and Rachel issued from 
the honse and came in front of the table. 

Robert, who was going in to dress, turned round and 
leaned against the corner of the house, with his eyes 
upon the ground. 

“Let me see,” said Hathorn, “ what are you to have?” 

“ Count yourself,” replied Patrick, “You know what 
you give the others.” 

“ What I give the others ! 
the work”—— 

“Not ot two; no, we don’t ask the wages of two.” 

“Of course you don’t.” 

A spasm of pain crossed Robert’s face at this discus- 
sion, but he remained with his eyes hae the ground. 

“Where's the dispute ?’’ said the old soldier, angriiy. 
“Here are two that ask the wages of one; is that hard 
upon you ?” 

“There is no dispute, old man,’’ said Robert, steadily. 
“Father, twenty-five times five shilling is six poun 
five; that is what you owe them.” 

“Six pound five for a man of that age ?"’ 

“And my daughter; is she to go for nothing?” 

“Your daughter, your daughter; she is not strong 
enough to do much, I’m sure.” 

Rachel colored ; her clear, convincing voice fell upon 
the disputants.—‘ We agreed with Master Robert to 
keep a ridge between us, and we have done it as well as 
the best reaper. Pay us as one good reaper then.” 

“That's fair! that is fair! If you agreed with my 
son, & bargain is a bargain ; but, for all that, one good 
arm is better than two weak ones, and”—— 


This tirade received an unexpected interruption. 
Robert walked up to the table, without lifting his eyes 
from the ground, and said. “ I ask your pardon, father; 
your bad leg has kept you at home this harvest ; but T 
reaped at the head of the band, and I assure you the 
young woman did a man’s share; and every now and 
then the old man took her place; and so, resting by 
turns, they kept ahead of the best sickle there. And 
therefore I say,’ continued Robert, raising his ayes 
timidly, on account of their poverty, their weary 
limbs, and their stouf heart for work, you cannot pay 
them less than one good reaper.” 

“What is it, Robert?” said Mrs. Hathorn, who had 
come out to see the meaning of all this. 

“But if he would be juster still, mother, like him 
that measures his succor to the need, he would pay 
them as one anda half. I’ve said it.” 

Hathorn stared with ludicrous wonder. 


And Rose Mayfield—the rose- 


Shall 


But you can’t have done 


“And why 


not as two? Are you mad, Robert? taking their part | 


against me?” 

“Enough said,” answered Patrick, with spirit. 
“Thank you, Master Robert, but that would be an 
alms, and we take but our due. Pay our two sickles as 
one, and let us go.” 

“You see, father,” cried Robert, “these are decent 
people; and, if you had seen how they wrought, your 

eart would melt as mine does, Oh mother! it makes 
me ill to think there are poor Christians in the world 
and so badly off they:must bow to'work beyond their age 
and strength to bear. Take a thought, father. A man 
that might be your father—a man of fourscore years— 
and a delicate woman—to reap the hardest of all coun- 
try work, from dawn till sundown, under this scorch- 
ing Sun and wind, that has dried my throat and burnt 
my eyes—let alone theirs, It is hard, father; and if 
you have a feeling heart, you can’t show it better than 

ere.” 

“There! there |’ cried the farmer, “say no more; it 
is all right. (You have made the girl cry, Bob.) Robert 
doesn’t often speak, dame, so we are bound to listen 
when he does... There is the money. I never heard 
that chap say so many words before.’ 

“Wet you all,” said Patrick ; “ my blessing be 
on your grain, good folks; and that won't hurt you 
from a man of fourscore.”’ ‘ 

“ That it will not, Daddy Patrick,” ssid Mrs, Hathorn. 
“You will stay for harvest-home, both of you? Rachel, 


if you have & mind tohelp me, wash some of the 
dishes.” ; ; , 


“Ah!” cried the farmer: “and itis time you were 
dressed, Bob.’’ Andso the party separated. 

A few minutes. later Rachel came to the well, and 
began to draw a bucket of water. This well worked 
in the following manner ; A chain and rope were passed 
over acylinder, and two buckets were attached to the 
several ends of the rope, so. that the empty bucket de- 
scending helped in some slight degree, the full bucket 
to mount. This cylinder was turned by an iron handle. 
The well was a hundred feet deep. Rachel draw. the 
bucket up easily enough until the last thirty feet ; and 
then she found it hard work. She had both hands on 
the iron handle, and was panting a little, like a tender 
fawn, when a deep but. gentle voice said in her ear: 
“Let go, Rachel;"’ and the handle was taken out of her 
hand by Robert Hathorn. 

“Never mind me, Master Robert," said Rachael, giv- 
ing way reluctantly. 

“ Always at some hard work or other,” said he ; “you 
will not be easy till you kill yourself."" And with this 
he whirled the handle round like lightning with one 
hand, and the bucket came up in a few momenta. 
then filled the pitcher tor her, which she took mp, and 
was about to go into the house with it. “ Stay ove min- 
ute, Rachel,” 

«Yes, Master Robert.” hs 

“How old are you, Rachael ?”, Robert blushed after 
he had put this question; but he was,obliged to say 
something, and he did not well know how to begin. 

“Twenty-two,” was Rachel's answer. 

; “Don’t go just yet. Is this your first year’s reap- 
ng?” 

“No, the third.” 

“You must be very poor, I am afraid,”” 

“Very poor indeed, Master Robert,” 

“Do you live far from here?”’ , 

“Don't you remember I told you I came twenty milea 
from here ?” 

“Why, Newbury is about that distance.” 

“I think your mother will want me.” 

“Well, don’t let me keep you against your will.” 

Rachel entered the Hathorns’ side. 

Robert's heart sank, She was so gentle, yet so cold 
and sad, There was no winning her confidence, it ap- 
peared. Presently she returned with an omrey basket, 
to fetch the linen from Mrs. Mayfield’s . As she 
passed Robert, who, in qerpair, had determined not to 
try any more, but who looked up sorrowfully in her 
face, she gave him a smile, a very faint one, but still it 
did express some slight recognition and thanks. His 
resolve melted at this one little ray of kindly feeling. 

a Rachel,” said he, “have you any relations your 
way?” F : 

“Not now !"" and Rachel wasa beautiful statue again. 

“ But you have neighbors who are good to you ?”* 

“We ask nothing of them.” 

“A Would it not be better if youcould both live near 
us?” 

“T think not.” ; 

“Why ? my mother has a good heart.’’ 

“Indeed she has.” 3 

“ And Mrs. Mayfield is not a bad one either.” 

“1 hear her well spoken of.” 

re yet you mean to live on, so far away from all of 
us ?”" 

“Yes! Imust go for the linen.” She waited a mo- 
ment as it were for permission to leave him, and, no- 
mas more being said, she entered Mrs, Mayfield’s 
side. 

Robert leaned his head sorrowfully on the rails, and 
fell mto a reverie. 


“T am nothing to her,” thought he; “her heart is 
far away. How good, and patient, and modest she is, 
but, oh, how cold! She turns my heart to stone. IT 
am a fool; she has some one in her own country to 
whom she is as. warm, perhaps, as she is cold to us 
strangers—is that a fault? She is too beautiful, and 
too good, not to be esteemed by others besides me. 
Ah! her path is one way, mine another—worse luck— 
Would to God she had never come here! Well, may she 
be happy! She can't hinder me from ate Sr pay may 
be happy, happier than she is now. Poor el 1’* 

A merry but somewhat vulgar voice broke incredibly 
harsh and loud, as it seemed upon young Hathorn’s 
reverie. 


“ Good-day, Master Robert.” 

Robert looked up, and there stood a young farmer in 
shooting-jacket and gaiters, with a riding-whip in his 
hand, 

“ Good-morning, Mr. Hickman,” 

“The mistress is come home, I hear, and it is 
harvest-home to-day, so I'll stop here, for I am le 
and so is my horse for that matter.” 

* Mr. Hickman wasted the latter part of this discourse 
on vacancy, for young Hathorn went coolly away with- 
out taking any further-notice of him, 

“TI call that the cold shoulder,” thought Hickman ; 
“but it is no wonder; that chap wants to marry her 
himself, of course he does. Not if I know it, Bob 
Hathorn,”” ' 

It was natural that Hickman, whose _ object just 
now was Rose Mayfield, should put on 
Robert’s coldness ; but in t of fact it was 80; 
the young man had no feeling towards Hickman but 
the quiet repugnance of a deep to a ow soul, of a 
quiet and thoughtful to a rattling fellow. Only just 
now gayety was not in his heart, and as Hickman was 

enerally gay, and always sonorous, he escaped to his 
own thoughts. Hickman watched his retrest, an 
eye that said, “you are my rival, but not one I - 
I = outwit pores And it was. > of 
conscious superivrity : 

rned round to go into atl 

found himself face to face with 


“put ef it with the basket fall of linen. 
hand Word cannot paint the ncn and 
man, they saw . » gig ¥ 
started, and were red and white ‘by turpa, and tipie 


viuigtetf? fos 
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yes glared upon one another; yet, though the sur- 
prise waa equal, the emotion was not quite the 
same. The woman stood, her bosom heaving slowly 
and high, her eye dilating, her lips apart, her elastic 
figure rising higher and higher. She stood there, wild 
as a panther, uncertain whether to fight or to fly. The 
man, after the first start, seemed to cower under her 
eye, and half a dozen éxpressions that chased one an- 
rise across his face left one fixed there—Fear! abject 
fear | 


CHAPTER II, 


Trey eyed one another in silence; at last Hickman 
looked down upon the ground and said, in faltering, ill- 
assured tones, ‘‘H—ow d’ye do, Rachel? I—I didn’t 
expect to see you here.” 

“Nor I you.” 

x. ha are busy, don't let me stop you, you know,” 
said Hickman, awkwardly and confused, and, like one 
with no great resources, compelled to utter something. 

Then hel, white as a sheet, took up her basket 
again, and moved away in silence! The young farmer 
eyed her apprehensively, and, being clearly under the 
influence of some misgiving as to her intentions, said : 
“Tf you blow me, it will do me harm and you no good, 
you know, Rachel. Can’t we be friends ?” 

“ Friends !—you and I?” 

“Don't bein such a hurry—let us talk it over. 
8 little better off than I used to be in those days,” 

“What is that to me?” ’ 

“Plenty; if you won't be spiteful, and set others 
against me in this part ;” Lo “ others,” doubtless Hick- 
man intended Mrs. Mayfield. 

'“T shall neither speak nor think of you,” was the cold 
answer. 


Had Richard Hickman been capable of fathoming 
Rachel Wright, or even of reading her present marble 
look and tone aright, he would have seen that he had 
little to apprehend from her beyond contempt, a thing 
he would not in the least have minded; but he was 
cunning, and, like the cunning, shallowish ; so he pur- 
sued his haere feeling his way with her to the best 
of his abi 


Tam 


4 » 
“T have & smart bit of money left me lately,’ 


“ What is that to me?’ 

“ What is it? why a good deal, because I could assist 
you now, maybe.” 

“ And what right have you to assist me now ?” 

“Confound it, how proud you are |—why, you are not 
the same girl. Oh, I see! as for assisting you, I know 
you would rather work than be in debt to any one; but 
then there is another besides you, you know.” 

“ What other?” said Rachel, losing her impassibility, 
and trembling all over at this simple word. 

“ What other? why, confound it, who ever saw a girl 
fence like this? I suppose you think I am not man 
enough to do what’s right; I am, though, now I have 
got the means.” 

“To do what ?"" 

“Why, to do my duty by him—to provide for him.” 

“For whom?” cried Rachel, wildly, “wHEN HE Is 
DEAD !"" 

“ Dead 2” 

“Dead!” 

“Don’t say so, Rachel ; don’t say so.” 

“ He is dead |” ° 

“Dead! I never thought I should have cared much; 
but that word do seem to knock against my heart. I'd 
five & hundred pounds to any one who would tell me it 

not true—poor thing! I’ve been to blame; I’ve been 
to blame.” 

“You were not near us when he came into the world ; 
you were not near us when he wentoutofit. He lived 
in poverty, with me; he died in poverty, for all I could 


do, and it is against my will if I did not die with him. | 


Our life or our death gave you no cares. While he liv- 
ed, you received a letter every six months from me 
claiming my rights as your wife.” 

i an nodded assent. 

“Last year you had no letter.” 

“No more there was.” F 

“ And did not that tell yon? oor Rachel had lost her 
So and her hope, and had no more need of any 

in, 

“Poor Rachel!” cried the man, stung with sudden 
remorse. “Ourse it all! Curse you, Dick Hickman !” 
Then, suddenly recovering his true nature, and, like us 
men, never at a loss for an excuse against a woman, he 
said, angrily : “ What is the use of letters ?—why didn't 
you come and tell me you were so badly off?” 

“Me come after you! The wrong-doer ?” 

“Oh, confound your pride!, Should haye sent the old 

man to me, then.” 
i grandfather, an old soldier ag proud as fire? 
Bent Rise to the man who robbed me of my good name 
by cheating the law! Youareafool! Three times he 
left our house with his musket loaded to kill you,— 
three times I got him home again ; but how ?—by pray- 
ers, and tears, and force, all three, or you would not be 
here in life.” __ 

“ The Devil! what an old Tartar! I say, is he here 
alone with you?” 

“Qh, re need i= od fear,’ said Rachel, pr faint a 
a eis going directly, and Iam go! 
d when go fom ere, I shall. have lost al 


too; do 
the little I hi in the world,’’ said 
Sickie Seve fenear rey ae tee 


c ead peeencen need ee ae awa; 
| 6 ; 
; him ; but that prudent person dared 
art with her ‘He was one of those men who 
.“T know to women,” and, in his sagacity, he 
Saad Dec Sertgueracts echt ene tose winyaals 
q q %, not! r 
and thousands for s few pounds, 


™« Now, Rachel, listen tome. Since the poor child is 
dead, there is only you to think of. We can do one 
another good or harm, you and I; better good than 
harm, I say. Suppose I offered you twenty pounds, 
now, to keep dark ?” 

“You poor creature!” 

“Well, thirty, then!” 

“Oh, hold your tongue,—you make me ashamed of 
myself ag well as you.” 

“I see what it is, you want too much; you want me 
to be your husband,” 

“No; while my child lived, I claimed my right for 
his sake ; but not now, not now;” and the poor girl 
suddenly turned her eyes on Hickman, with an inde- 
scribable shudder, that a woman would have interpreted 
to the letter ; but noman could be expected toread it 
quite aright, so many things it said. 

Hickman the sagacious chose to understand by it 
pique and personal hostility to him, and desire of ven- 
geance; and, having failed to bribe her, he now resolved 
to try and outtace her, 

It so happened that at this very moment merry voices 
began to sound on every side. The.clatter was heard 
of tables being brought out of the kitchen, and the 
harvest-home people were seen coming towards the 
place where Rachel and Hickman were; so Hickman 
said, hastily, ‘Any way, don’t think to blow me,—for, 
if zon do, I'll swear you out, my lass, I'll swear you 
out.” 


“No doubt you know how to lie,” was the cold reply, 

“ There, Rachel,” cried Hickman, piteously, lowering 
his tone of defiance in a moment, “ don’t expose me 
before tho folk, whatever youdo. Here they all come, 
comfound them !”” 

Rachel made no answer. She retired into the Hathorns’ 
house, andin a few minutes the tables were set, just 
outside the house, and loaded with good cheer, and the 
rustics began to ply knife and fork as zealously as they 
had sickle, and rake, and pitchfork; and so, on the very 
spot of earth where Rachel had told Hickman her child 
was dead, and with him her heart, scarce five minutes 
| afterwards came the rattle of knives and forks, and 
peals of boisterous laughter, and —_ feeding. And 
thus it happens to many a small locality in this world— 
pe A oomiedy. and farce are acted on it by turns, 
and all of them inearnest, So harvest-home dinner pro- 
ceeded wlth great zeal; and after the solids the best 
ale was served round ad libitum, and intoxication, 
sanctified by immemorial usage, followed in due course. 
| However, as this symptom of harvest was a long time 
| coming on upon the present occasion, owing to peculiar 
' interruptions, the reader will not have to follow us so 

far, which let us hope he will not regret. 

Few words worthy of being embalmed in an immortal 
story, warranted tolive & month, were uttered during 
the discussion of the meats, or when the j)-uges con- 
sumere watt are let loose upon beef, bacon, and pudding, 

| among the results dialogue on a large scale is not. 

| “Yet shall the Muse” embalm a conversation that 
| er on this occasion between the brothers Messenger, 
| laborers, aged about fifty, who had been out on this 
farm nearly all their lives, 
| Bob Messenger was carving a loin of veal. Jem Mes- 
| Senger sat opposite him, eating bacon and beans on a 
| very large scale. 

Sov (aiming at extraordinary politeness). ‘ Wool you 
have some veal along with your bacon, Jem?” 

Jem. “That I wool not, Bob” (with a reproachful air, 

| as one whom a brother had seught to entrap). 

When the table was cleared of the viands, the ale- 

| mugs and horns were filled, and Mrs. Mayfield and the 
Hathorns took part in the festive ceremony, that is, 
they did not sit at the table, but they showed them- 
| selves from time to time, and made’ their humble 
| guests heartily welcome by word, and look, and smile, 
| as their forefathers had done at harvest time, each in 
their century and generation. 

Presently Bob Messenger arose solemnly, with his 
horn of ale in his hand, The other arose after him, 
knowing well what he was going to do, and chanted 
with him the ancient harvest-home stave : 


“ Here's a health unto our master, 
The founder of the feast, 

Not only to our master, 
But to our mistress 

Two voices. Then drink, boys, drink, 
And see as you do not spill, 
For if you do, you shall drink to 
Our health with a free good will. 
Chorus.. Then drink, boys, drink, ete.” 


oe Patrick and Rachel left the table. They had 
waited only to take part in this compliment to their 
entertainers, and now they left. The reason was, one 
or two had jeered them before grace. 

The corporal had shaved’ and made himself 
very clean, and he had put on his faded red-jacket 
which he always carried about, and Rachel had washed 
his neck-handkerchief, and tied it neatly about his neck, 
and had put on herself a linen collar and linen wrist- 
bands, very small and plain, but white and starched; 
and at this, their humble attempt to be decent and nice, 
one or two (who happened to’be dirty at the time) could 
not help sneering. Another thing, Rachel and Patrick 
were strangers. me natives cut a jest or two at their 
expense, and Patrick was about to answer by flinging 
his mug at one man’s head; but Rachel restrained him, 
and said: “Be patient, grandfather. They were never 
taught any better. When the farmer’s health has been 

k we can leave them.” 

People should be able to take jests, or to answer them 
in kind, not to take them to heart; but Rachel and Pat- 
rick had seen better days (they were not so very” proud 
and irritable then), and now Patrick, naturally high- 
spirited, was sore, and could not bear to be filliped, and 
Rachel was become too cold and bitter towards all the 
vu natures that blundered up against her, not — 
ing her any good! nor much harm; either, poor devils 

le greeted their departure; but it must be 
owned it was a somewhat uneasy giggle, 


There was in the company a certain Timothy Brown 
John, who was naturally a shoemaker, but was turned 
out into the stubble annually at harvest-time. The lad 
had a small rustic genius for music, which he {llustrat- 
ed by playing the clarionet in church, to the great re- 
gret of the Les oa nage Now after the chorus one or two 
were observed to be nudging this young man, and he to 
be making those mock-modest difficulties which are 
part of a singer, in town or country. 

“Aye, Tim,” cried Mrs, Mayfield, “you sing us a 
song.” 

“ He have got a new one, mistress !’’ put in a carter’s 
lad, with saucer eyes. 

“What is it about, boy ?’”” 

“Well,” replied the youngster, “ it is about love’’ (at 
which the girls giggled); “and I think it is about you, 
Dame Mayfield.” 

“ About me! then it must be nice.” 

Chorus of Rustics: “ Haw! haw! haw!” 

“Come, Mr. Brown John, I will trouble you for it di- 
Pina Ican see the bottom of some of their mugs, 

ane.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Brown John, looking down, “I 
don’t know what to say about it. Mayhap you mightn’t 
like it quite so well before so much company.” 

“Why, not, pray ?” 

“‘ Well, you see, dame,I am afeard I shall give yous 
red face, like, with this here song.” 

“Ifyou do, I'll give you one with this here hand.” 

Chorus. “Haw, haw! Hol” : 

‘ Drat the boy! sing, and have done with it.” 

“T’ll do my best, ma’am, replied Tim, cape 

On this, Mr. Brown John drew from his pocket a di- 
minutive flute, with one key, and sounded his G at great 
length. He then paused, to let his G enter his own 
mind and those around; he then composed his features 
like a preacher, and was about to enter on his under- 
taking, when the whole operation was suddenly, and 
remorselessly, and provokingly interrupted by Mr, 
Casenower, who, struck as it appeared, with a sudden, 
irresistable idea, burst upon them all with this ques- 
tion; 

“Do any of you know one Rebecca Reid, in this part 
of the world?” 

The company stared. 

Some to whom this question had been put by him 
before, giggled; others scratched their heads; others 

ot no farther than astricken look. A few mustered 

gether their wits, and assured Mr. Casenower they 
had never heard tell of “ the wench.” 

“How develish odd!” cried Casenower, “it is not 
yee? a common combination of sounds, one would 

nk.” 

“I know Hannah Reid,” squeaked a small cow-boy; 
he added with enthusiasm, “ she is a capital slider, she 
is!!!” and he smiled at some reminiscence, perchance 
of a joint summersault upon the ice last winter. 

“Hannah does not happen to be Rebecca, young gen- 
tleman,’’ objected Casenower; “sing away, Jobn 
Brown.” 

“I’m a going, sir. G—g—g—g,”’ and he impressed 
the key-note once more upon their souls. Then sang 
Brown John the follewing song, and the rest made the 
laughing chorus, and, as they @il laughed in different 
ways, though they began laughing from their heads, 
ended in laughing from their hearts. It was pleasant. 
and rather funny, and proved so successful, that after 
this 2 Maestro Brown John and his song were asked to 
all the feasts in a circle of seven miles. There were 
eight verses: we will confine ourselves to two, because 

aper is not absolutely valueless, whatever the trivo- 

uminons may think. 


“When Richard appeared, how my heart pit-a-pat, 
With a tenderly motion. with which it was seized! 
To hear the young fellow’s gay, innocent chat, 
I could listen forever, oh dear! I’m so pleased! 
I’m so pleased! ha! ha! ha! ha! 
I’m so pleased! ha! ha! hal hal 
I’m a going to be married—oh dear! I’m so pleased? 
I'm a going to be married—oh, dear, Im so pleased! 
Chorus I’m so pleased, etc. 


“© sweet is the smell of the new-mown hay 
And sweet are the cowslips that spring in May; 
But sweeter’s my lad than the dalsied lawn, 
Or the hay, or the flower, or the cows at dawn, 
I'm so pleased, etc.” 


We writers can tell ‘the what,” but not so yery often 
“the how.” of anything. Ican give Tim's bare words, 
but it is not in my power nor any man’s to write down 
the manner of Ji Maestro in singing. How he dwelt 
on the shopp syllables, and abridged the long—his 
grave face t e came to his langh—and then the 
enormous mouth that flew suddenly open, and the 
a peal that came ringing through twe rows of teeth 

ike white chess pawns—and with al] this his cng es 
indescribable dulcet rustic twang that made in- 
significant melody ring like church bells heard from 
the middle of a wood and taste like metheglin come 
down to us in a yew-tree cask from the Druids! ° 

During the song, one Robert Munday and his son, 
rural fiddlers, who by instinct nosed feativities, appear- 
ed at the gate, each with a green bag. A shriek of wel- 
come ‘greeted them; they were set in a corner, with 
beef and ale galore, and soon the great table was carried 
in, the ground cleared, the couples made, and the fid- 
dles tuning. X ; 

The Messrs. Munday made some preliminary flourish- 
es, like hawks hovering uncertain where to pounce, and 
then, like the same bird, they suddenly hed into 
“ The day'in June.” ‘ ton ‘ 

Their style was rough, and bore a family likeness te 


siete te ve alone eee 
fireworks. ta od Re : — 4 
wn cl it poe ete mea 
cuigtuatat nadian dnae poe cat eamae 

They also played so as to raise spirits of all who 


‘ 
* 


~. 


CLOUDS AND SUNSHINE. 6 


heard them, young or old, which ts an artistic effect of 
the very highest order, however attained, and never is, 
and never will be attained by the melted-butter-violin- 
ists. 

The fiddlers being merry, the dancers were merry; 
the dancers being merry, the fiddlers said to themselves, 
“Aha! we have not missed fire,’ and so grew merrier 
still. And thus the electric fire of laughter and music 
darted to and fro. Dance, sons and daughters of toil! 
None had ever a better right to dance than you have 
this sunny afternoon in clear September. It was’ you 
that painfully ploughed the stiff soil; it was you that 
trudged up the high incommoding furrow, and painfully 
cast abroad the equal seed. You that are women bowed 
the back and painfully drilled holes in the soil, and 
poured in the seed; and this month past you have 
all bent, and, with sweating brows, cut down and 
housed the crops that came from the seed you 
planted. Dance! for those yellow ricks, trophies of 
your labor, say you have a right to; those barns, burst- 
ding with golden fruit, swear you have q right to. Har- 
vest-tide comes but once a your. Dance! sons and 
daughters of toil. 

Exult over your work, smile with the smiling year, 
and in this bright hour, oh cease, my poor soul to envy 
the rich and great! Believe me, there are never, at any 
hour of their lives, so cheery as you are now. How can 
they be? With them dancing is, tame work, an every- 
day, business—no rarity, no treat. Don’t envy jthem. 
God is just, and deals the sources of content with a more 
equal hand than appears on the surface of things. 
Dance, too, without fear; let no Puritan make you be- 
lieve it is wrong; things are wrong out of season, and 
right in season; to dance in harvest is as becoming as 
to be grave at church. The Almighty has put it into 
the hearts of insects to dance in the afternoon sun, and 
of men and women in every age and every land to dance 
round the gathered crop, whether it be corn, or oil, or 
wine, or any other familar miracle that springs up sixty- 
fold and nurtures and multiplies the life of man. More 
fire, fiddlers! play to the foot—play to the heart the 
sprightly “ Day inJune.” Ay, foot it freely, lads and 
lasses; my own heart is warmer to think you are merry 
once or twice in your year of labor. Dance, my poor 
brothers and sisters, sons and daughters of toil | 

After several dances, Mrs. Mayfield, who had been 
uneasy in her mind at remaining out of the fun, could 
bear inaction no longer; 80 she pounced on Robert 
Hathorn and drew him into the magic square. Robert 
danced, but in a very listless way; so much 40, that his 
mother, who stood by, took occasion to give him a push 
and say: “Is that the way to dance?”, at which 
poor Robert tried to do better, but his limbs as well as 
his face, showed how far his heart was from his heels. 

Now, in the middle of this dance, suddenly loud and 
angry sounds were heard approaching, and the voice of 
old Patrick was soon distinguished, and the next mo- 
ment he was seen following Mr. Hickman, and hanging 
on his rear, loading him with invective. Rachel was by 
his side, endeayoring, in vain, to soothe bim, and to 
end what to her was amost terrible scene. At a ges: 
ture from Mrs. Mayfield, the fiddlers left off, and the 
rustics turned, all curiosity, towards this interruption. 
“There are bad hearts in the world,” shouted Patrick 
+o all present—‘‘ vermin that steal into honest houses 
and file* them—bad hearts that rob the poor of that 
which is before life ; O yes, far before life!” and as he 
uttered these words, Patrick was observed to stagger. 

“The old man is drunk,” said Hickman. “I don’t 
know what he means.” : : 

Rachel colored high and cried: . ‘No, Master Rob- 
ert, I assure you heds not drunk, but he is not him- 
self; he has been complaining this hour past ; see! 
look at his eye. Good people, my grandfather i8 ill ;” 
and, indeed, as she said these words, Patrick, who from 
the moment he had atagered, had stared wildly and 
confusedly around him, suddenly bowed his head and 
dropped upon his knees; he would have fallen upon 
his face, but Rachel’s arm now held him ip. 

In a moment several persons came round thiem ; 
among the rest Robert and Mrs. Mayfield. © Robert 
loosened his neckcloth, and looking at the old man’s 
face and eye, he said gravely and tenderly : Rachel, I 
have seen theo like of this before—in harvest.” 

“Oh, Master Robert, what is it ?” A 

“Rachel, it 1s a stroke of the sun ?” He turnéd to his 
mother: “ God forgive us all, the old man was never 
fit for the work we have put him to.” 

“Come, don’t stand gazing there,” cried Mrs, May- 
field ; “mount my mare and gallop for the doctor,— 
don’t spare her,—otf with you! Betsy get a bed ready 
in my garret.” 

“Yh, dear!” said Mrs. Hathorn, “I doubt the poor 
thing’s troubles are over ;’ and she put up her apron 
and began to cry, . 

“Ohno!” cried Rachel. Grandfather,—don’t leave 
me—(on’t leave me !" 

Corporal Patrick’s lips moved. 

. “Tcan't see ye! I can’t see any ofye !’" he said, half 
fretfully. “Ah !’” he resumed, as if a light had broken 
in upon him. “Yes!” said he, very calmly, “ I think I 
am going ;” but the next moment he cried in tones 
that made the bystanders thrill, so wild afd piteous 
ey, were; “My daughter! my daughter !—she will 
me t”” ; 
Robert Hathorn fell on his knees, and took the old 


‘hand with one of those grasps that bring soul in con- 


tact with soul; the old soldier who was at this mo- 
ment past seeing or hearing, felt this grasp and turned 
to it as an unconscious plant turns to thelight. “I 
can’t sée you,” said he, faintly ; but whoever you are 
take care of my child!—she is such a good child!" 


The hands spoke to one another still; 
the aid soldier almost smiled, and the 
anxious, frightened look of his face began 
to “Thank God,” he uttered, © “they 

And almost 


are going to take care of my child!” 
———_—___—_— 


* For defile; 


with these words he lost all sense, and lay pale, and; mind, Robert; but you looked up in my face, and 
calm, and motionless at their feet, and his hand could | showed:your wish plain enough to my eye; and you 
grasp Robert’s no more. There was a moment of dead | see a poor foolish body like moe doesn’t know how to 
silence “and inquiring looks. Robert looked into his | say no to her boy that never vexed her. Ishould have 


face gravely and attentively. 

When he had so inspected him 4 little while, he turn- 
ed to them all, and he said, in a deep and almost stern 
Voice: 

“ Hats off |" 

They all uncovered, and stood looking like stricken 
deer at the old soldier as he lay: The red jacket had 
nothing ridiculous now. When it was new and bright 
it had been in great battles, They asked themselves 
now: Had they really sneered at this faded rag of Eng- 
land’s glory, and at that withered hero? 

“Didn't think the old man wasia going to leave us 
like that,” said one: of these rough penitents, ‘or I'd 
never ha wagged my tongue again un.” 


Mrs. Mayfield gave orders to have him carried up to 
her garret,and four stout rustics, two at his head and 
two at his feet, took him up the stairs, and laid him 
there on a decent bed. When Rachel saw the clean 
floor, the little carpet round the foot of the bed, the 
bright walls and windows, and the snowy sheets, made 
ready for her grandfather, she hid her face and wept, 
and said bit two words—* Too late! too late !”" 


As Rachel was following her grandfather up the 
stairs, she met Hickman; that worthy had watched 
this sorrowful business in silence; he had tears in his 
eyes, and, coming to her, he whispered in her ear, 
“Rachel, don’t fret-—I will not desert you now.” On 
the landing a moment atter, Rachel met Robert Hat- 
horn: he said to her, ‘‘ Rachel, your grandfather trusted 
you to me.” j 

When Hickman said that to her, Rachel turned and 
looked at him. 

When Robert said that to her, she lowered her eyes 
away from him, 


CHAPTER, III, 


Tue poor .battered soldier lay some hours between 
life and death. Just before sunrise Rachel, who had 
watched him all night, and often moistened his temples 
with vinegar, opened the window, and, es the morning 
air came into the room, a change for the better was ob- 
served in the patient—a slight color stole into his pale 
cheeks, and he seemed to draw a fuller breath, and his 
heart beat more perceptibly. Rachel kneeled and 
prayed for him, and then she prayed to him not to leave 
her alone; the sun had been up about an hour, and 
came flery bright into the white-washed room ; for it 
looked towards the east, and Corporal Patrick’s lips 
moved, but without uttering a sound, Rachel prayed 
for him again most feryently. About nine o'clock his 
lips moved, and this time he spoke: , 

‘*—Rear rank, right wheel !"’"—— 

The next moment, alight shot into his eye. His 
looks rested upon Rachel ; he smiled feebly, but con- 
tentedly, then closed his eyes and slumbered again, 

Corporal Patrick lived. But it was a near thing, a 
very near thing—he was saved by one of those accidents 
we call lueck—when Mrs. Mayfield’s Tom rode for the 
doctor, the doctor was providentially out. Had he been 
in, our tale would be now bidding farewell to Corporal 
Patrick—for this doctor was one of the pig-stickin; 


ones. He loved to stab men and women with a tool that | 
has slain far more than the sword in modern days; it | 


is called “ the lancet,’ Had he found a man insensible 
he would have stabbed him, poor ‘man! he always 
stabbed a fellow-creature when he caught it insensible ; 
not very generous, was it ?—now, had he drawn from 
those old veins one. tablespoonful of that red fluid 
which is the life of a man, the aged man would have 
come to his senses only to sink the next hour, and die 
for want of that vital stream stolen from him by rule. 

As it was, he breathed, and eame, back to life by slow 
degrees. At first his right arm was powerless ; then he 
could not move the right leg ; but at last he recovered 
the use of his limbs, but remained feeble, and his poor 
head was sore confused; one moment he would be 
quite himself; another, his memory of recent 
events would be obscured—and then he would shake 
his head and sigh. But nature was strong in him ; and 
he got, better—but slowly. 

As soon as he was able to walk, Rachel proposed to 
Mrs. Mayfield to return home, but Mrs. Hathorn inter- 
posed, and requested Rachel to take her own servant's 
pee for another week, inorder to let the servant visit 

er friends, On these terms Rachel remained, and did 
the workof the Hathorn’s house, and it was obseryed 
that during this period more color came to her cheek, 
and her listlessness and languor sensibly diminished. 

She was very active and zealous in her work, and old 
Hathorn was so pleased with her, that he said one day 
to Mrs. Hathorn; “I don’t care if Betsy never comes 


| fatigue. 


| Mr. Hi 
patience, replied to this effect; “ 


been a better friend to you if I had turned my head 
plat and made believe not to see what is in your 
eart.’* 

Robert paused awhile, then in a low, anxious yoice, 
he whispered : “Don’t you like her, mother ?” 

“Yea! I like her, my poor soul, What is there to 
dislike in her? But I don’t know her ?” 

“But I know her as well as ifwe had been seven 
years acquainted.” 

“You talk like a child! How can you know a girl 
that comes from astrange part ?”” 

“ I'd answer for her, mother,” 

“IT wouldn’t. answer for any young wench of them 
all! I do notice she is yery close; ten to one if she 
has not an acquaintance of some sort, good or bad.” 

‘A bad acquaintance mother! If you had seen her 
through all the harvest month, as I did, respect herself 
and make others respect her, you would see that the 
girl never could have made a trip in her life. 

“Now, Robert, what makes zoe so sad like, if you 
have no misgivings about her?’ 

“ Because, mother, I don’t think she likes me as well 
481do her.’ - 

“All the better,” said Mrs. Hathorn, dtyly ; “make 
up your mind to that,” 

'y not say so! do not say so!” said Robert, piti- 
ously, 

“Well, Robert, she does not hate you, you may be 
sure.ofthat. Why is she in such a hurry to go away?” 

“Because she has some one in her own country she 
Aye: hotter Shas Pant , 

“ Aye at is the way you boys read women. 
More likely she is afraid of liking pm too well, and 
making mischief in a family. ~ 

“Oh, mother do you think it’s that?” 

“There, I am a fpol to tell you such things,” 

“Oh no, no, no | There is no friend like a mother.” 

“There is no fool like a mother, that is my belief.” 

“No, no! Give me some comfort, mother ; tell me 
you see some signs of liking her.” " 

“ Well, then, when she is quite gure you are not look- 
ing her way, Ican see her eye dwell upon you as it it 
was at home,” 

“Oh, how happy $2 make me! But, mother, how 
you must have watched her !"” 

“Of course I watched her, and you too ; I have seen 
along while how matters were going.” 

“ But you never spoke to Rose or my father ?” 

“If I had she would haye been turned out of the 
honse, and a good job too; but you would have 
fretted, you know ;" and Mrs. Hathorn sighed. 

“Mother, I must kiss you. I shall have courage to 
speak to father about it now,” 


“Take a thought, Robert. His heart is set wpon you 
marrying your cousin. It would be a bitter pill to the 
poor old man, and his temper is very hasty. For 

eavyen’s sake take a thought. I don't know what to 
do, Tam sure,” 

“Imust do it soon or late,” said Robert, resolutely. 

“No time as good as now. Father is hasty and he 


| Will be angry, no doubt ; but after a while he will give 
ein ; I don’t ask him favors every day, Do you consent, 


mother ?”’ ’ 


“Oh, Robert, what is the use of asking me whether I 
consent ? I have only one son and he is a good one. IT 


, am afraid I could not say no to your happiness, sup- 
{pose it was my duty to say no; but your 
{not such @ foolas I am. and TI am main 


ther is 

ubtfal 
whether he will ever consent. I wish you could think 
better of it.” 


“Twill try him, mother, no later than to-day. Why 


here he comes, Oh, there is Mr. Casenower with him; 


that is unlucky. You get him away, mother, and [’lL 
open my mind to father.’’ : x Oey 
“Old Hathorn came past the window, and entered tho 
room where Robert and Mrs. Hathorn were, The farm- 
er stumped in, and sat down with some appearance of 
Mr. Casenower sat down opposite him, — 
That gentleman had in his hand a cabbage. He was 
proving to the farmer that this plant is more nutritious 
han the potato. The theory was German in the first 
instance, “Thero are but three nourishing principles 
in all food,” argued Mr, Casenower, “ ind of those, 
what we Call ‘fibrine’ is the most effective, Now, sea, I 
ut my nail to this stalk, and it y reduces itself 
a bundle of little fibres; see, those are pure fibrine, 
and, taken into the stom: h, make the man muscular. 
Can anything be clearer?” hits 
athorn, who ‘had ee ee impa- 
Y hat he knew by per- 
sonal experience oe cabbage turns to nothing but ot 
water in a man’s belly.” ~ bl image Tt yas 
“There aré words to come out of a man’s “mouth!” 


back at all; this one is worth a baker's dozen of her, | objected Mrs, Hathorn, 


this Rachel.” ry 

“ Betsy will serve our turn as. well in the LN run,” 
said Mrs, Hathorn, somewhat, dryly and thoughtful! 

“Betsy!” replied the former. ag cae cae ; 
“there is more sense in this Rachel’s forefinger than 
in that wench’s whole carcass.” | i 

It was about two.days after this that the followin 
conversation took place between Robert Hatlorn 
his mother: 

“Ts it true, what I hear, that Mr, Patrick talks about 
going next week ?” 
“ Have not they been here long enough Robert? I 
wish they may not have been here too Jong.” 

“Why too long, when you asked them to stay your- 
self, mother?” 

“Yes, I did, and I doubt I did very wrong. But it is 
hard for a mother to deny her son.” : . 

« Tam much obliged to you, mother, but I don’t re- 
member that ever I asked you.” 

“No! no. I don’t say that you ever spoke your 


“Better than cabbage going into it,” granted the 
: P 


farmer, . 
{Ah you know nothing of chemistry, my good 
friend.” SAAD ON NE 
“ Well, sir, you say there is a deal of heart im a cab- 
a5 vl =; , ( tag 
. “Phen T tell you what I'll do with you, sir. There 
is nome fool has’ been and planted half an’ aero of cal 


bages in my barley-field "—— : 5 
“Jt was not a fool,” put in Mrs. Hathorn, sharp: : 
“ it was me,” ‘ ‘ - i » d 
“ Tt was not a fool, you see, sir; it was'a woman,’'re- _ 
sponded Hathorn, mighty dryly, “ Well, sir, you train 
on the Dame’s cabbages for a month, an ‘all: time. 
T'll eat nothing stronger than beef and ; at 
the end of the month I'll fight you for a pot of beer, if 
you are so minded.” : 
“This is the way we reason in the country, eh, Mr. 
Robert ?” ‘ 


= 


- 


: 


“ Wes, sir, t would serve father right if you took him 
Up, sir, with his game leg; but I don’t hold with cab- 
bages for all that; a turnip is watery enough; but a 
cabbage and a sponge are pretty much one, it seems to 
me.” 

“ Mr. Casenower,” put in Mrs. Hathorn, “didn’t you 
promise to show mea pansy in your garden, that is to 
win the next prize at Wallingford ?” 

“T did, ma’am, but you should not call it ‘pansy;’ 
* heart’s-ease’ is bad enough, without going back to 
‘pansy.’ Viola Tricolor is the name of the flower—the 
Bciemtific name.” 

“No,” said old Hathorn, stoutly. 

“No! What do you mean by no?” 

“What are names for? Te remember things by; 
then the scientifickest name must be the one that is 
easiest to remember. Now, pansy is a deal easier to re- 
member than ‘ vile tricolor.’” 

“T am at your service, Mrs. Hathorn; come along, 
for heaven's sake,” and off bustled Mr. Casenower tow- 
ards the garden with Mrs. Hathorn. 

“ Father,” said Robert, after an uneasy pause, “I 
have something to say to you, very particular.” 

“‘Have you, though? well, out with it, my lad!” 

“ Father !”—— 

At this moment, in bustled Mr. Casenower again. 
“Oh, Mr. Robert, I forgot something. Let me tell you, 
nowI think of it. I want you to find out this Rebecca 
Reid forme. She lives somewhere near, within a few 
miles. Idon’t exactly know how many, Can’t you 
find her out?” 

“Why, sir,” said Robert, “ it is looking for one poppy 
in a field of standing wheat.” 

“No,no! When you go to market, ask all the farm- 
ers from different parishes whether they know her.” 

‘*Haw, haw, haw!” went Hathorn, senior. “ Yes, do, 
Robert. Ho, ho!” : 

“Have you any idea what he is laughing at?’ said 
Mr. Casenower, dryly. 

“Father thinks you will make me the laughing-stock 
of the market, sir,” said Robert, with a faint smile; 
“but never mind him, sir, I shall try and oblige you.” 

“You are a good fellow, Robert. I must go back to 
Mrs, Hathorn;” and off he bustled again. 

“Father,” began Robert; but before he could open 
his subject, voices were heard outside, and Mrs, May- 
field came in, followed by Richard Hickman. 

“Tic! tic! tic!” said poor Robert, peevishly, for he 
foresaw endless interruptions. 

Mr. Hickman had been for some minutes past em- 
ployedin the agreeable occupation of biinging Mrs. 
Mayfield to the point; but, for various reasons, Mrs. 
Mayfield did not want to be brought to the point that 
forenoon. ’ One of those reasons was, that, although she 
liked Hickman well enough to marry him, she liked 
somebody else better, and she was not yet sure as to 
this person’s intentions. She wanted, therefore, to be 
certain she could not have Paul, before she committed 
herself to Peter. Now, certain ladies, when they do 
not want to be brought to the point, have ways of avyoid- 
ing it that a man would hardly hit upon. One of them 
is, to be constantly moving about; for, they argue, “If 
hecan’t pin my body to any spot, he can’t pin my sou, 
for my soul is contained in my body;” and thereisa 
certain vulgar philosophy in this. Another is, to be se 
absorbed in some small matter, that just then they can- 
not do justice to the larger question, and so modestly 
postpone it. 

gs Will I be yours till death us do part? now, how can 
I tell you just now? such a question demands at least 
some Yetention; and look at this hole in my lace collar, 
which Iam mending; if I don’t give my whole soul to 
it, how can I mend it properly ?” 

Mr. Hickman had no sooner shown Mrs. Mayfield 
that he wanted to bring her to the point than he found 
himself in for some hard work; twice he had to cross 
the farm-yard with her; he had to take up a sickly 
chicken and pronounce upon its ailment. He had to 

et some milk in a pail and give one of her calves a 
Grink. He had to bring one cow from paddock to stall 
and another from stall to paddock, Heaven knew why; 
and when all this and much more was done, the lady 
caught sight of our friends in the Hathorns’ kitchen, 
and, crying briskly, “Come this way,” led Mr. Hick- 
man into company where she knew he could not press 
the inopportune topic. 

‘Curse her!” muttered the enamored one, as he fol- 
lowed her into the Hathorns’ kitchen. 

After the usual greetings, the farmer, observing Rob- 
ert’s impatience, said to Hickman: “If you will excuse 
me, farmer, Robert wants to.speak to me; we are going 
towards the barn.” He then beckoned Mrs. Mayfield, 
and whispered in her ear: ‘‘ Don’t let this one set you 
against my Robert, that is worth a hundred of him.” 

Mrs. Mayfield whispered in return; “And don’t let 
your Robert shilly-shally so, because this one does not 
—you understand ’’—— 

“ All right,” replied Hathorn; “ten to one if it is not 
you he wants to speak to me about.” 7 

Hathorn and his son then sauntered into the farm- 
yard, and Hickman gained what he had been trying for 
60 long—a quiet tete-a-tete with Mra. Mayfield; for all 
that, ifa woman is one of those that have a wish, it is 
dangerous to drive her to the point. 

“Well, Mrs. Mayfield,” said he, quietly but firmly, 
“Tam courting you this six months, and now I should 
be glad to have my answer. ‘Yes,’ or ‘no,’ if you 


please. 

Mrs. Mayfield sidled toward the window; it com- 
manded the. farm-yard. Robert and his father were 
walking slowly up and down by the side of the farm- 
; iit md. Mrs, Mayfield watched them intently, 

en, Mall urning towards Hickman, she said slowly: 
“Why, as to that, Mr. Hickman, you have certainly 
come after me a while, and I'll not deny I find you very 
good company; but I have been married once and made 
a great mistake, as you have heard, I dare say; so now I 
am obliged to be cautious.” 

“What, are you afraid of my temper, Rose? Iam 
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ne reckoned a bad-tempered one, any more than your- 
self.” 

“Oh no! I have no fault to find with you—only we 
have not been acquainted so very long.” 

“ That is a fault will mend every day.” * 

“ Of course it will. Well, when you are settled on 
Bix, we shall see you mostly every day, and then we 
shall know one another better; for, if you have no 
faults, I have; and then you will know better what sort 
of a bargain you are making; and then—we will see 
abeut it.” 

“ Better tell the truth,” said the all-observant Hick- 
man. 

“The truth!” 

“ Ay, that the old man wants you to marry Bob Ha- 
thorn. Oh, Iam down upon him this many a day.” 

“Robert Hathorn is nothing to me,” replied the 
Mayfield; “but, since you put him in my head, I con- 
fess I might do worse.” 

“ How could you do worse than marry a lad who has 
nothing but his two arms?” 

Mrs. Mayfield, looking slyly through the window, ob- 
served Robert and his father to be in earnest conversa- 
tion; this somewhat colored her answer. She replied 
ea “Better poor and honest than half rich and 
three parts of a rogue!’ 

“Ts that for me, if you please?” said Hickman, 
ealmly but firmly. 

“No. I don’t say it is,” replied the lady, fearful she 
had gone too far; “but still I wonder at your choosing 
this time for pressing me.” 

“Why not this time as well as another, pray ?’’ and 
Hickman eyed her intently, though secretly. 

“Why not?” said she, and she paused; for the dia- 
logue between Hathorn and his son was now 80 ani- 
mated that the father’s tones reached even to her ear. 

“ Ay! why not?” repeated Hickman. 

The lady turned on him, and, with a sudden change 
of manner, said very sharply, “ Ask your own con- 
science.” 

“TI don't know what you mean.” 

“Til tell you. This old Patrick was miscalling you 
when he fell ill. They say it was a stroke of the sun— 
may be it was; but I should say passion had something 
to do with it, too; the old man said words to you that 
none of the others noticed, but I did. He said as much 
as that you had robbed some one of what is before life 
in this world.” 

* Ay, and what is before life, I wonder ?”’ said the satir- 
ical Hickman. 

“Why, nothing,” replied the framk Mrs. Mayfield, 
“if you goto that; but it isa common saying that a 
‘ good name is before life,’ and that is what the old man 
meant.” 

“TY wonder you should take any notice of what that 
old man says, and, above all, his daughter.” 

“His daughter, Mr. Hickman! Why,I never men- 
tioned his daughter, for my part. You have been and 
put your own bricks on my foundation.”’ 

Hickman looked confused. 

“You are a fool, Richard Hickman! You have told 
me more than I knew, and I see more than you tell me. 
You have led that girl astray, and deserted her likely, 
you little scamp!” (Hickman was five feet ten.) 

“Nonsense!” put in Hickman. “That Rachel shall 
never come between you and me; but I tell you who 
the girl stands between: you and your Robert, that the 
oe wants to put in the traces with you against his 
will.” 

“ You are a liar!” cried Rose Mayfield, coloring to her 
temples. : 

Hickman answered cooly; “ Thank you for the com- 
pliment, Rose. No,it is the truth. You see, when a 
man is wrapped up in a woman as I am in you, he finds 
out everything that concerns her; and your boy, Tom, 
ad that Robert is as fond of her as a cow of a 

“ He fond of that Rachel? No!” 
een” Rachel is a well-looking lass, if you go to 

“And so she is,” pondered Mrs. Mayfield; and in a 
moment many little circumstances in Robert's conduct 
became clear by this new light Hickman had given her. 
She struggled, and recovered her outward composure. 
“ Well,” said she, stoutly, “ what-is it to me?” 

“Why, not much, Lhope. Give me your hand, Rose; 
7 don’t fancy any girl but you. 
you will be so good.” 

“No, no!” said Rose Mayfield, nearly erying with vex- 
ation. “I won’t m any of you—# set of rogues 
and blockheads, And if it 1s true, F don’t thank you 
for telling me. You are a sly, spiteful dog, and I don’t 
care how often. you ride past my house without hook- 
ing bridle to the gate, Dick Hickman.” 

Hickman bit his lips, but he kept his temper. 

“What! all this because Bob Hathorn’s taste is not 
80 good as mine! Ought I to suffer for his folly ?” 

“Oh, it {s not for that, don’t think it! But Idon’t 
want alover that has ruined other women; itis not 
lucky, to say the least.” 

“What, all this because a girl jumped into my arms 
one day? Why,I am not so hard upon you. T hear 
tales about you, you know, but I only laugh—even 
about Frank Fairfield and you.” (Mrs, Mayfield gave a 
little start.) ‘‘ Neither you nor T are angels, you know. 
Why should we be hard on one another ?” 

Mrs. Mayfield, red as fire, interrupted him. “My 
faults, if I have any, have hurt mé only; but yours 
never hurt you, and ruined others; and you say no 
more about me than you know, or you will get a slap in 
the mouth; and there’s my door; you take it at a 
word, and I’ll excuse any further visits from you, Mr. 
Hickman,” 

These words, with a finger pointing to the door, and 
a flashing eye, left nothing for Hickman but to retire, 
which he did, boiling with indignation, mortification, 
and revenge. “This is all along of Rachel. She hag 
blown me,” muttered he, between his teeth. “I have 
got the bag ; you sha’n’t gain anything by it, Rachel |” 


And name the day, if 


It will be remembered that when Patrick lay dying 
or dead, as he supposed, this Hickman had a good im- 
pulse, and told Rachel he would never desert her ; in 
this he was perfectly sincere at the moment. People 
utterly destitude of principle abound in impulses. 
They have good impulses, which generally come to 
nothing or next to nothing ; and bad impulses, which 
they put in practice, 

Mr. Hickman had time to think over his good im- 
pulse, and, accordingly, he thought better of it, and 
found that Rose Mayfield was too great a prize to resign. 
He therefore kept out of the way more than a week (a 
suspicious circumstance, which Mrs. Mayfield did not fail 
to couple with old Patrick's words,) and his pity for Ra- 
chel evaporated in all that time. “What the worse is 
she forme now. Hang her! I offered her money, and 
what not : but Isuppose nothing will serve her turn 
but hooking me for life, or else having her spite out, 
and spilling my milk for me here.” 

It was. a fixed notion in this man’s mind that Rachel 
would do all she could to ruin his suit with Mrs. May- 
field, and when he got the “sack,”’ or, as he vulgarly 
called it, “the bag,” he attributed it, in spite of Rose 
Mayfield’s denial, to some secret revelation on Rachel’s 
part, and a furious impulse to be revenged on her took 
possession of him, 

Now this bad impulse, unlike his good one, had no 
time to cool. As he went towards the stable, the devil 
would haye it he should meet Robert Hathorn. At 
sight of him our worthy acted upon his impulse. 
Robert, who was coming hastily from his father, with 
his brow knit and his countenance flushed, would have 
passed Hickman with the usual greeting, but Hickman 
would not let him off so easily. : 


“ What ! so you have got my old Jass here still, Master 
Robert ?”” 

“ Your old lass! Not that I know of.” 

“Rachel Wright, you know.” 

“ Rachel Wright, your lass !’’ 

“ Ay | and a very nice lass too, till we fell out. She 
gave me a broad hint just now, but I am for higher 
game. You could not lend mea spur, sould you, Mr. 
err ? Mine is broken.” 

“No.” 

“ Never mind ; good-morning ! good-morning !” 

Hickman’s looks and contemptuous tones eked 
out the few words with which he had stabbed Robert, 
and, together with the libertine character of the man, 
had effectually blackened Rachel in Robert's eyes. 


This done, away went the poisoner, and chuckled as 
he went. 


Robert Hathorn stood pale as death looking after him. 
To this stupefaction succeeded a feeling of sickness and 
& sense of despair, and Robert sat down upon the shaft 
ofan empty cart and gazed with stony eye upon the 
ground at his feet. His feelings were inexpressibly 
bitter. Where was heto hope to find a woman he could 
respect if this paragon was a girl of loose conduct ? 
Then came remorse; for this Rachel he had this moment 
all but quarrelled with his'father—their first serious mis- 
understanding. After a fierce struggle with himself, he 
forced himself to see that she must be wrenched out of 
his heart. He rose, pale but stern, after a silent agony 
that lasted a full hour, though to him it seemed but a 
minute, and went and looked after his father. He found 
him in the barn watching the threshers, but like one 
who did not see what he was looking at. His coun- 
tenance was fallen and sad; the great and long-cherished. 
wish of his heart had been shaken, and by his son; and 
then he had given that son bitter and angry words, and 
threatened him; and that son had answered respect- 
Pi Coes firmly as iron, and the old man’s heart began 

0 sink, 


He looked up, and there was Robert, pale and stern, 
looking steadfastly at him, with an expression he quite 
misunderstood. Old Hathorn lifted his head, and said 
sharply and bitterly to his son: “‘ Well?” 

“ Father,” said Robert, in a languid voice, “I am come 
to ask your pardon,” 

Farmer Hathorn looked astonished. Robert went on. 

“T’ll marry any woman you like, father—they are all 
one to me now.” 

“Why, what is the matter, Bob? that is too much 
the other way. 

“and if I said anything to vex you, forgive me, 
father, if you please.” 

“No! nol no!” cried old Hathorn, “no more about it, 
Bob; there was no one to blame but my hasty temper, 
no more about it. Why,ifthe poor chap hasn’t taken 
it quite to heart—hasn’t a morsel of color left in hig 
cheek |” 

“ Never mind my looke,”’ gasped Robert, 

“ And don’t you mind my words eithérthen. Robert, 
you have made me happier than I have been any time 


this twenty years 


“Tam glad of it,” gasped Robert. “T’llook to this, 
if you have anything else to do. He wanted tobe 
alone. 


«“ Thank you, Bob; I want to go into the village; keep 
up your heart, mylad. She is the best-looking woman 
I iow, with the best heart J ever met, and Iam older 
than you, and you see the worst of her the first day; 
her good part you are never at the bottom of; it is Just 
the contrary with the sly ones. There, there! I’ll aay 
nomore. Good-bye.” And away went the old farmer, 
radiant. 

“Be happy,” sobbed Robert; “Iam glad there is one 
happy.” And he sat down cold as a stone in his father’s. 
place. After a while he rose and walked listlessly 
about, till at last his feet took him, through habit, into 
his father’s kitchen; on entering it, his whole ‘ame 
took a sudden thrill, for he found Rachel there tying up 
her bundle for ajourney. She had heard his step, and 
her head was turned away from the door; but near her 
was asmall round old-fashioned mirror, and, glancing 
into this, Robert saw that the tears were stealing down 
her face. 


4 


CHAPTER IV. 


Otp Hathorn paced down the village, with his oak 
stick, a happy man; but for all that he was a little my- 
stified. But two hours ago Robert had told him he 
loved Rachael, and had asked his leave to marry her, 
and in answer to his angry, or, to speak more correctly, 
his violent refusal; had told him his heart was bound 
up in her, and he would rather die than marry any 
other woman. What could have worked such a sudden 
change in the young man’s mind?: “‘ Maybe I shall find 
out,” was his concluding reflection; and he was right; 
be did find out, and the information came from a most 
unexpected quarter. As he passed the village public- 
house he was hailed from the parlor window; he looked 
up, and at it was Farmer Hickman, mug in hand. Now, 
to tell the truth, Hathorn was not averse to ale, espe- 
cially at another man's expense, and thought he, “ Far- 
mer is getting beery, looks pretty red in the face; 
however, I'll see if I can't pump something out him 
and Rose.” So he joined Hickman, and in about half 
an hour he also was redder in the face than at first. 

If the wit is out when the wine is in, what must itbe 
when the beer is in? 

Old Hathorn and Hickman were much freer, over 
théir glass than they had ever been before, and 
Hathorn pumped Hickman; but inasmuch as Hickman 
desired to be pumped, and was rather cunninger half 
drunk than: sober, the old farmer drew out of him no- 
thing about Rose, but he elicited an artful and vil- 
lainous mixture of truth and falsehood about Rachael 
Wright; it was nota vague sketch like that which he 
had destroyed Robert's happiness; it was a long, cir- 
cumstantial history, full of discolored truths and equi- 
yoques, and embellished with one or two good honest 
lies; but of these were not many ; poor Richard could not 
be honest even in dealing with the devil—a great error, 
since that personage is not to be cheated; honesty is 
your only card in any little transaction with him. The 
symposium broke up. Hickman’s horse was led round, 
he mounted, bade Hathorn good-day, and went off.. In 

ing the farm his red face turned black, and he shook 
Bis fat at it, and said, ‘Fight it ont now amongst ye.” 
And the poisoner cantered away. 

In leading Robert Hathorn and others so far, we have 
shot ahead ofsome little matters which must not be 
left behind, since without: them the general posture 
which things had reached when Robert found Rachel 
ting up her bundle could hardly be understood. 

en Mrs. Mayfield gave Hickman “ the sack,” or, as 
that coarse young man called it, “the bag,” she was in 
a towering passion; and, not being an angel, but a 
female with decided virtues and abominable faults, she 
was just now in anything but a Christian temper, and 
woe to all who met her. 

The first adventurer was Mr. Casenower; he saw her 
at a distance, for she had come out of the house, in 
which she found she could hardly breathe, and came 
towards her with a face all wreathed in smiles. Mr. 
Casenower had oflate made many tenders of his affec- 
tion to her, which she had parried by positively refus- 
ing to see anything more than a jest in them; but 
Casenower, who was perfectly good-humored and light 
hearted, had taken no offense at this, nor would he con- 
sider this sort of thing a refusal ; in short, he told her 
plainly that it gave him great pleasure to afford her 
merriment, even at his own expense; only he should 
not leave off hoping until she took his proposal into 
serious consideration ; that done, and his fate seriously 
pronounced, he told her she should find he was too 
much of a gentleman not to respect a lady’s will; only, 
when thé final “No” was pronounced, he should leave 
the farm, since he could not remain in it and see its 
brightest attraction given to another. Here he caught 
her on the side of her good-nature, and she replied, 
“Well, 1am not anybody's yet.” She said to herself, 
“The poor soul seems happy here, with his garden, 
and his farm of two acres, and his nonsense, and why 
drive the silly goose away before the time?’ so she 
suspended the final “No,” and he continued to offer 
admiration,/and she to langh at it. 

It must be owned, moreover, that she began at times 
to haye a sort of humorous térror of this man. A 
woman knows by experience that it is the fate of a 
woman not to do what she would like, and to do just 
what she would rather not, and often, though apparent- 
ly free, to be fettered by sundry cobwebs, and driven 
into some unwelcome corner by divers whips of gossa- 
mer. One day Mésdames Hathorn and Mayfield had 
looked out of the parlor window into the garden, and 
there they saw Mr. Casenower, running wildly amiong 
the beds, with his hat in his hand. 

“What is up now?” said Mrs. Mayfield, scornfully, 

“T dare say itis a butterfly,” was the answer; “he 
collects them.” 

“What a fool he is, Jane.”” 

“He is a good soul, for all that.” 

“Fools mostly are, Jane!’ said Mrs, Mayfield, very 
solemnly. 

“Yes, Rose!” 

“ Look at that man ; look at him well, if you please. 
Of all the men that pester me, that is the one that is 
the most ridiculous in my eye. Ha! ha! the butterfly 
has got safe over the wall, I'm so glad !—Jane !” 

“ Well!” 

: % You mark my words—I shan’t have the butterfly’s 
uck.’ 

“ What do you mean ?”’ - 

“That man is to be my husband !—that is all.” 

“La, Rose, how can you talk so! you know he is the 
last man you will ever take.” 

“Of course he is, and so he will take me—I feel he 
will ; I.can’t bear the sight of him, so he is sure to be 
the man. .You-will see | you will see !” and, casting on 
her cousin a look that was a marvellous compound of 

fun and bitterness, she left the room brusquely, with 
one savage glance flung over her shoulder into the 
arden, 
. I do not say that such misgivings were frequent ; this 
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was once in a way ; still it was characteristic, and the | Robert found Rachel tying up her bundle of clothe 


reader is entitled to it. 

Mr. Casenower, then, came to Mrs. Mayfield, and pre- 
sented her a.clove-pink from his garden ; he took off 
his hat with a flourish, and said, with am innocent, but 
somewhat silly playfulness, “Accept this, fair lady, in 
token that some day you will accept the grower.” 

The gracious lady replied by knocking the pink out 
of his hand, and saying: “That is how I accept the 
pair,”’ : 

Mr. Casenower colored very high, and the water came 
into his eyes; but Mrs. Mayfield turned her back on 
him, and flounced into her own house. When there, 
she felt she had been harsh, and looking out of the win- 
dow she saw poor Casenower standing dejected on the 
spot where she had left him! she saw him stoop and 
pick up the pink; he eyed it sorrowfully, placed it in 
his bosom, and then moved droopingly away. 

“What a brute I am !’’ was the Mayfields first reflec- 
tion. “I hate you!’ was the second. 


So then, being discontented with herself, she accumu- 
lated bitterness, and in this mood flounced into the gar- 
den, for she saw Mrs. Hathorn there. When she reac ed 
her, she found that her cousin was looking at Rachel, 
who was cutting spinach for dinner; while the old cor- 
poral, seated at some distance, watched his granddangh- 
ter; and as he watched her his dim eye lighted every 
now and then with affection and intelligence. 


Mrs. Mayfield did not look at the picture; all she saw 
was Rachel; and after afew trivial words she said to 
Mrs. Hathorn in an undertone, but loud enough to be 
heard by Rachel: “ Are these two going to live with us 
altogether ?”’ 

Mrs. Hathorn did not answer; she colored, and cast a 
deprecating look at her cousin: Rachel rose from her 
knees, and said to Patrick, in an undertone, the exact 
counterpart of Mrs. Mayfield's; “Grandfather, we have 
tine here long enough, come;” and she led him into the 

ouse. 


There is a dignity in silent, unobtrusive sorrow, and 
some such dignity seemed to belong to this village girl, 
Rachel, and to wait upon all she said or did; and this 
seemed to put everybody in the wrong who did or said 
anything against her. When she led off her grandfather 
with those few firm, sad words, in the utterance of 
which she betrayed no particle of anger or pique, Mrs, 
Hathorn cast a glance of timid reproach at her cousin, 
and she herself turned paler directly; but sbe replied 
to Mrs. Hathorn’s look only by a disdainful toss of the 
head; and, not choosing to talk upon the subject, she 
flounced in again and shut herself up in her own parlor: 
there she walked up and down like a little hyena. Pres- 
ently she caught sight of the old farmer, standing like 
a statue near the very place where Robert had left him, 
after announcing his love for Rachel and his determina- 
tion to marry no other woman. At sight of the farmer, 
an idea struck Mrs. Mayfield ; “That Hickman is a liar, 
after all ; don’t let me be too hasty in believing all this 
about Robert and that girl. I'll draw the farmer.” 


“T’ll draw the farmer !"’ My refined reader is looking 
to explain the lady’s phraseology. That which incoun; 
try parlance is called “ drawing” is also an art. Oh, pen 
cil !—men that have lived thirty or forty years, and done 
business in this wicked world, learn to practice it at odd 
times, Women have not to wait for that; it is born 
with most of them an instinct, not an art. It works 
thus : you suspect something, but you don't know ; you 
catch some one who does know, and you talk to him as 
if you knew all aboutit. Then, if he is not quite on 
his guard, he lets out what you wanted to know. 


Mrs, Mayfield walked up to Hathorn with a great ap- 
pearance of unpremeditated wrath, and said to him: 
“A fine fool you have been making of me, pretending 
your Robert looked my way, when he is over head and 
ears in love with that Rachel!” 

“Oh,” cried the farmer, “what! the fool has been 
and told you too?” 

“So it is true, then?” cried the Mayfield, sharply. 

Machiavel No. 2 saw his mistake too late, and tried to 
hark back. 
nonsense and folly; it will pass; you set your back to 
mine, and we will soon bring the ninny to his senses.” 

“T back you to force your son my way!" cried Rose, 
in a fury; “what doI care for your soh or you either, 
you old fool! let him marry his Rachel! the donkey 
will find whether your mock-modest ones are better or 
worse than the frank ones,—ha! ha!” 

“Rose,” cried the farmer, illuminated with sudden 
One, “if you know any thing against her, you tell me, 
and I'll tell Robert.” 

“No!” said she, throwing up ber nose into the air in 
a manner pretty to behold, “I am no scandal-monger,— 
itis your affair, not mine; let him marry his Rachel, 
ha! ha! oh!” and off she went, laughing with malice 


-| and choking with vexation. 


There now remained to insult only Robert and Mrs, 
Hathorn., But the virago was afraid to scold Mrs. 


-Hathorn, who she knew would burst out crying at the 


first hard word, and then she would have to beg the 
poor soul’s pardon; and Robert she could not find just 
then. Poor fellow! at this very moment he was 
writhing under Hickman’s insinuations, and tearing his 
own heart to pieces in his efforts to tear Rachel from it, 

So the Mayfield ran up-stairs to her own bed-room 
and locked herself in, for she did not want sense, and 
aba began to see and feel that she was hardly safe to be 
about. 

Meantime Rachel had come,to take leave of Mrs, 
Hathorn. That good lady remonstrated but feebly; 
she felt that there never would be peace now until the 

oor girl was gone; but she insisted upon one thing; 

e old man in his weak state should not go on foot. 

“You are free to go or stay, for me, Rachel,” said she, 
“Dut, if you go,.I will not have any harm come to the 
poor old man within ten miles of this door.” 

So, to get away, Rachel consented to take a horse and 
cart of the farmer’s and this is how it came about that 


“No! he is not over head and ears; it is all ; yo 


| Heaven's sake be frank with me. 


Her tears fell upon her little bundle as she tied it. 


CHAPTER V. 


Roperr HATHorn had found in Hickman’s insinuation 
a natural solution of all that had puzzled him in Rachel, 
She was the deserted mistress of a man whom she still 
loved,—acting on this, he had apologized to his father, 
had placed his future fate with heart-sick indifference 
in that father’s hands, and had despaired of the female 
sex, and resigned all hope of heart-happiness in this 
world, But all this time Rachel had been out of sight. 
She stood now before him in person, and the sight of 
her—beautiful, retiring, submissive, sorsowful,—smote 
his heart and bewildered his mind. Looking at her, he 
could not see the possibility of this creature haying 
ever been Hickman’s mistress, He accused himself of 
haying been too hasty; he would have given worlds to 
recall the words thut had made his father so happy, and 
was even on the point of leaving the kitchen to do soy 
but on second thoughts he determined to try and learn. 
from Rachel herself whether there was any truth tm 
Hickman’s scandal, and, if there was, to think of her na: 
more, 

“ What are you doing Rachel?” ; 

“Tam tying up my things to go, Master Robert.’. / 

“To go?’ 

“Yes! we have been a burden to your mother some 
time; still, as I did the work of the house, I thought: 
my grandfather would not be so very much in the way; 
but I got a plain hint from Mrs, Mayfield just now.” 

“Cenfound her!”’ 

“No, sir, we ave not to forget months of kindness for’ 
a moment of ill-humor. So lam going, Mr. Robert, an@ 
now I have only to thank you for all your kindness and. 
civility. We are very grateful, and wish we could make 
a return; but that is not in our power. But grand- 
father is an old man near his graye, and he shall pray 
for you by name every night, and so will I; so then, as 
we are yery poor and haye no hopes but from Heaven, 
it is to be thought the Almighty will hear us and bless 
you, sleeping and waking, for being so good to the un- 
fortunate.” 

Robert hid his face in his hands a moment; this was 
the first time she had ever spoken to him so warmly 
and s0 sweetly, and at what a moment of dark suspicion 
did these words come to him! Robert recovered him- 
self, and said to Rachel, “Are you sure that is the real 
cause of your leaving us so sudden ?”" 

Rachel looked perplexed. “Indeed I think so, Mr. 
Robert. Atleast Ishould not have gone this very day 
but for that.” 

“Ah! but you know very well you had made wp your 
mind to go before that.” 

“Of course, I looked to go, some day; we don't belong 
here, grandfather and I.” 

“That is not it, either. Rachel, there is an ill-report 
sprung up about you.” 

“What is that, sir?” said Rachel, with apparent 
coldness. 

“Whatisit? How can I look in your face and say 
any fhing to wound you?”’ 

“Thank you, Mr. Robert. Iam glad there is one that 
is inclined to show me some respect.” 

“Do something for me in return, dear Rachel; tell 
me your story, and I'll believe your way of telling it, 
and not another's; but, if you will tell me nothin, 4 
what can I do but believe the worst, impossible one 
seems? Why are you so sorrowful? Why are you so 


|| cold like ?”’ 


“Ihave nothing to tell you, Mr, Robert; if any one 
has maligned me, may Heayen forgive them; eu 
believe them, forget me. I am going away. Out of 
sight, out of mind.” 

“What! can a girl like you, that has won all our 
respects, go away and leave scandal behind her? Nol! 
stay and face it out, and let us put it down forever.” 

“Why should I trouble mysélf to do that, sir?” 

“ Because, if you do not those who love you can love 
11 nO more.”” 

Rachel sighed, but she wrapped herself in her cold- 
ness, and replied : “Buf I want no one to love me.” 

* You don’t choose that any, one should ever marry 
you, then?” ; 

“No, Mr. Robert, I do not.” 

“You would not answer Richard Hickman so !”” 

“ Richard Hickman !” said Rachel, turning pale. 

When she turned pale, Robert turned sick. 
ie He says as much aa that you could not say ‘No’ to 
m.”” 

“ Richard Hickman speaks of me to you!" cried Ra- 
chel, opening her eyes wildly. Then in a moment sho 
was ice again. ‘“ Well, I do not speak of him?” 

“ Rachel,” cried Robert, “ what is all this? For 
Don’t make me tear 
the words out of you 80; give me something to believe, 
or something to forgive. I should believe anything you 
mid me: Iam afraid I should forgive anything you had 

one.” 

“Ido not ask you to do either, sir.” 

“She will drive me mad?” cried Robert, frantically. 
“ Rachel, hear me, Ilove you more than a woman was 
ever loved before? You talk of being grateful tome. I 
don’t know why you should, but you say so. you 
are, be generous, be merciful! I leave it to you. Be 
my wife! and then, perhaps, you will not lock your 
heart and your story from you husband. I cannot be- 
lieve ill of you.. You may have been maligned, or you 
may have mn deceived, but you cannot be h guilty. 
There ?” cried he, wildly, “no word but one? you 
be my wife, Rachel ?” a 
Ruane did not answer, at least in words; she wept 

ently. . 7 

Robert looked at her despairingly. At last he repeat- 
ed his proposal almost fiercely; “I ask you, Rachel, 
will you be my wife ?” ' 

As he repeated this question, who should stand in the 


' 
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doorway but Mrs. Mayfield? She was transfixed, petrt- 
fied, at these words of Robert; but, being a proud wo- 
man, her impulse was to withdraw instantly and hear 
nomore. Ere she was out of hearing, Rachael replied. 

“Forgive me, Mr. Robert! I must refuse you !"” 

**You refuse to be my wife?” 

“Ido, sir!’’ but still she wept. 

Mrs. Mayfield as she retreated, heard the words, but 
did not see the tears. Robert saw the tears, but could 
not understand them. He gave a hasty, despairing ges- 
ture, to show Rachael that he had no more to say to 

' her, and then ho flung himself into a chair and laid his 
brow on the table. Rachael glided softly away. At the 
door she looked back on Robert, with her eyes thick 
with tears. She had hardly been gone a minute when 
Rose Mayficld returned, and came in and sat gently 
down opposite Robert, and watched him intently, with 
@countenance in which the most opposite feelings 
might be seen struggling for the mastery. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Rosrxrr lifted his head, and saw Mrs. Mayfield. He 
spoke to her sullenly. “So you turn away our ser- 
vants ?"’ 

“Not I,” replied Mrs. Mayfield, sharply. 

“It is not we that send away Rachel, it is you.” 

“I tell you no; do you believe that girl before me ?” 

“You affronted her. What hadshe done to you!” 

“Ionly just asked her how long she meant to stay 
here, or something like that. Hang me if I remember 
what I said to her! They are a bad breed, all these 

1s; haughty and spiteful ; you can’t say a word but 
hey snap your head oft.’ Mrs. Mayfield said no more, 
for at that moment Rachel came into the room with her 
grandfather and Mrs. Hathorn, who appeared to be 
smoothing matters down. 

“No, Daddy Patrick,” said she, in answer to some ob- 
servation of the old man’s, “nobody sends you away ; 
you leave us good friends, and you are going to drink a 
cup of ale with us before you go.” 

A tray was then brought in and a jug of ale, and 
Patrick drank his mug of ale slowly ; but Rachel put 
hers to her lips and set it down again. 

Then Robert went and sat on the window-seat, and 
there he saw them bringing round the wagon to carry 
away Rachel aud her grandfather. His heart turned 
dead-sick within him. He looked round for help, and 
looking round saw Mrs. Mayfield bending on him a 
look in which he seemed to read some compassion, 
blended with a good deal of pique. In his despair he 
appealed to her: “There, they are really going; is it 
fair to send away like that folk who have behaved so 
well, and were minded to go of themselves, only mother 
asked them tostay? See how that makes us look, and 
pe that were always so kind-hearted, Mrs. Mayfield. 

one, dear Rose |” 

Mrs. Mayfield did not answer Robert, whose appeal 
was made to her in an undertone ; but she said to Mrs. 
Hathorn : Jane, the house is yours; keep them if it 
suits you, I am sure it is no business of mine.” 

“Oh, thank you, Rose !"’ cried Robert ; but his thanks 
were cut short by the voice of the elder Hathorn, who 
had just come in from the yard, “They are going,” 
said he, “I make no complaint against them. ere is 
no ill-will on either side ; but I say they ought to go, 
and go they shall.’ 

“Go they shall!” sdid the old corporal, with a mys- 
tified look. 

The farmer spoke with a firmness and severity, and 
even with a certain dignity ; and all felt he was not in 
@ mood to be trifled with. 

Robert answered humbly; “ Father, you are master 
here—no one gainsays you; but you are’ a just man. 
Tf you were to be cruel to the poor and honest, you 
would be sorry for it all your days.” 

Before the farmer could answer, Rose Mayfield put in 
hastily ; ‘here, bid them stay,—you see your son 
holds to the girl, and you will have to marry them one 
day or other, and so best,—that will put an énd to all 
the nonsense they talk about the boy and me, I dare 


“Why don’t you lef her alone—sho would thank you for 
ib.’? 

“ Can you read a woman’s words, you old ass?’* was 
the contemptuous answer. 

“Tam not an ass, young woman,’’ said Hathorn, 
gravely and sternly, “and Tam in my own house, which 
you seem to forget,”—Rose colored up to the eyes— 
“and I am the master of it, so long as it is your pleasure 
I should be here.” 

“John !" cried Mrs. Hathorn, with a deprecating air. 

“And I am that young man’s father, and it is his duty 
to listen to me, and mine not to let him make a fool of 
himself. [don’t pretend to be so particular.as Robert 
is—used to be, I mean—and I was telling him only yes- 
terday, that suppose you have kicked over the traces a 
bit, as you have never broken your knees—leastways to 
our knowledge, Rose—it did not much matter.” 

“Thank you, Daddy Hathorn; much obliged to you, I 
am sure.”” 

“ But there’s reason in roasting of eggs; this one has 
been off the course altogether, and therefore, Isay again, 
she shows sense by going home, and you show no sense 
by trying to keep her here.” f 

“Father,” said Robert, “ you go too far; we know no- 
thingagainst Rachel, and till I know I won’t believe any- 
thing.” 


“Why, Bob, I thought Hickman had told you all 
about it—I understood him so; ay, and he must, too, 
or why did you come to mein the yard and eat humble- 
pie?” 

“T don’t know what you mean by telling me all about 
it, father; he hinted as much ag that he and Rachel had 
been too familiar once upon a time.” 

“Well?” 


“ Well! how often has he told the same lie of a dozen 
others? Thatis a common trick of Dick Hickman's, to 
pretend he has been thick with a girl, that perhaps does 
not know his face from Adam’s. Father, I can't believe 
a known liar’s tongue against such a face as that.” 

“ Face as that! It is a comely one, but seems to me 
it does not look uso very straight in the face just now; 
and there’s more than a liar’s tongue on t’other side— 
there’s chapter and verse, as the saying is.’’ 

“I don't understand your hints, and I don’t believe 
that blackguard’s. Iam not so old as you, but I have | 
learned that truth does not lie in hints,” 

“I'm older than you, and a woman's face can’t make | 
me blind and deaf to better witnesses.” 

* There are no better witnesses |, For shame, father! 
Hickman is no authority with Hathorn.”’ 

“But the Parish Register is an authority,” said the 
old man, sternly, and losing all his patience. 

“The Parish Register !’’ 

“ And if you look at the Parish Register of Long Comp- 
ton, you will find the name of a child she is the mother | 
of, and no father to show.” 


“ Fathor |” 

“ Ask herself; you see she doesn’t deny it.” 

All eyes turned and fastened upon Rachel; and those 
who saw her at this moment will carry her face and her | 
look to their graves, so fearful was the anguish ofia high 
spirit ground into the dust andshame; her body seemed 
that moment to be pierced with a hundred poisoned 
arrows. She rose, white to her very lips, and stood in 
the midst of them quivering like an aspen-leaf, her eyes 
preternaturally bright and large, and she took one un- 
certain step forward, ag if to fling herself on the weap- 
ons of scorn that seemed to hem her in; and she opened 
her mouth to speak, but. her open lips trembled, and | 
trembled, and nosoundcame. Andall the hearts round, 
even the old farmer's, began now to freeze and fear at 
the sight of this wild agony; and at last, after many 
efforts, the poor soul would haye said something—God 
knows what—bué a sudden and most unexpected inter- 
ruption came. Corporal Patrick was by her side, no- 
body saw how; and seizing her firmly by the arm, he 
forbade her to speak. 

“ Silence, girl!’ cried the old soldier, fiercely. “I 
dare you to say a word to'any of them !” 

Then Rachel turned and clung convulsively to his 


say Robert is fool enough to think that I wanted him 
for myself.” 
teen Mayfield? Never. What makes you fancy 
« And,” cried Mrs. Mayfield, as if a sudden light broke 
in upon her, “what are we all doing here? ‘e can’t 
help folks’ hearts. Robert loves her. Are we to perse- 
cute Robert, an innocent lad, that never offended one of 
us, and has been a good son to you, and a'good friend 
and.brother to me ever since wé could walk? I think 
the devil must have got into my heart; but I shall turn 
out, whether he likes or no. I say he shall have 
the girl, old man; and, more’than that, I have got a 
thousand pounds loose in Wallingford Bank; they shall 


. have it to stock a farm; it is little enough to give'Rob- 
_ ert—I owe him more than that for Uxmoor, let alone 


“Years of loye and I Segue Thefe, now, he is going to 
cry, I suppose. b, don’t cry, for heaven's sake; I 
can't abide to see a mam cry.” 

“It is you make the, Rose—praising me just when 
everybody seemed to turn against me.” 
“ Youware crying yourself, Rose,” whimpered Mrs. Ha- 


thorn, ; 
. ott ain; I don’t feel it,” replied Mrs. Mayfield. 
iz Hoste pod pion but she said, in at = — ee 
- are go away of our own accord, Mistress D be 
field, and'we thank you kindly for this, and for all—but 
we are going away.” , 

“You don't love Robert, then 7?” 

“ No, Mrs, Mayfield,” said Rachel, with the air of one 
confessing tort or sacrilege, “I don't love Mr. Robert!”’ 
and she lowered her’ eyes with their long lashes, and 


awaited her sentence. | y 
wepelt Ye tom men,” replied Rose; “ you can’t 

draw the wool over a sister’s eyes, young lady.” 

. “The, young wonian is the only one among you that 

has gh te of sense,” Hatho 


said’ old 


im, roughly, 


}hunt his yictim out like a vagal 


shoulder, and trembled and writhed there in silence. 
All this while they had not observed the old man, or 
they would have seen that the mist. had gradually 
cleared away from his faculties; his mind, brightened 
by his deep love for Rachel, was keenly awake to all that 
concerned her; and so her old champion stood in & mo- 
ment by her side, with scarce a sign left of age or weak- 
ness—upright and firm as a tower. 

4 erin girl! I dare you to say a word to any of 

em |” 

“ There,” sobbed Mrs. Hathorn, “you thought the 
poor old man was past understanding, and now you 
make him drink the bitter cup as well as her.” 

“ Yes, [must drink my cup, too, said old Patrick. “T 
thought I was going to die soon, and to die in peace ; 
but I'll live and be, young again, if it is but-to tell yo 
ye are a pack of curs. The Parish Register! does the 
Parish Register tell you the man married her witha 
wife living in another part? Itis wrote down, along’ 
with that child’s name, in the Parish Register, how his 
father fell on his knees to ‘his mother, a girl of seven- 
teen, and begged for the dear life, she wouldn’t take the 
law of him.and banish him thecountry? What was 
she to think? could she think that, when his sick*wifo 
died, he’d reward her for sparing him by flying 'the 
country, not to do her right? Parish Register ! 
You weleome this scoundrel to your house, and you 
nd, ye d——d hypo- 
crites! Come, Rachel, let us crawl away home and die 
in peace.” 


. “Nol no! you must not go like that,” cried Mrs. 


‘Hathorn, and Robert rose, and was, coming to take his 


hand ; but he waved his staff furiously over his head. 
inet Boe ae lcenies oath Waorguerte.” 
2, ani lespise sm: guards. 
e seized Rachel and drew her to the door: then he 
came back at them again; ‘‘ Tisn't guilt you haye pun- 


ished ; you have insulted innocence and hard fortune ; 


you have insulted your own mothers; for -you~have 
insulted mo, and I fought for them before the best and 
oldest of you was born,—no skulking before the enemy, 
girl,”’—for Rachel was drooping and seem UiiNg. — 
“right shoulders farward, Maron !” and he. almost tore 
her out of thehouse. He was great, and thundering and 
terrible in this moment of fury ; he seemed a giant and 
the rest but two feet high. His white hair streamed, 
and his eyes blazed defiance and scorn. He was great 
and terrible by his passion and his age, and his confused 
sense of past battles and present insult. They followed 
him out almost on tiptoe, He litted Rachel into the 
wagon, placed her carefully on a truss of hay in the 
wagon, and the carter came to the horses’ heads, and 
looked to the house to know whether he was to start 
now. 

Robert came out and went to Rachel's side of the 
wagon, but she turned away. 

“Won't you speak to me, Rachel ?”” said Robert. 

Rachel turned her head away and was silent. 

“Very well,” said Robert quietly, very quietly. 

** Go on,” cried old Hathorn. 

The next moment there was a fearful scream from the 
women, and Robert was seen down among the horses’ 
feet, and the carter was forcing them back,.or the wagon 
would have been over him ; the carter dra; ged him up, 
he was not hurt, but very pale; he told his mother, 
who came running to him, that he had felt suddenly 
faint and had fallen, and he gaye a sickly smile, and 
bade her not be frightened, he was better. 

Rose Mayfield was as white as a sheet. 

“ Go on,” cried the farmer, again, and at a word from 
the carter the horses drew the wagon, out, of the yard, 
and went-away down the lane with Rachel and Patrick. 

They were gone. 


CHAPTER VII, 


CorroraL Patrick was correct in. his details; the 
Parish Register gave a very vague outline of Rachel 
Wright's history. Mr. Hickman had gone through the 
ceremony of marrying her ; nay, more, at the time, he 
had firmly intended the ceremony should be binding, 
for his wife lay dying a hundred miles off, and, Rachel 
had at this period great expectations from, her aunt, 


| Mrs. Clayton. This Myrs.Clayton was the .possessor of 


Big farm. She was a quoui-tem pated woman, and a 
severe economist; this did not prevent her allowing 
Patrick and Rachel a yearly sum, which helped to main- 
tain themin homely comfort. And she used. to, throw 
out mysterious hints that, at her death, the pair would 
be better off than other relations of hers who dressed 
firier and held their heads higher at present. Unfor- 
tunately for Rachel, this aunt was alive at the period 
when Hickman’s bigamy was discovered by old Patrick. 
The said aunt had never doneany thing of the kin1 
herself, nobody had ever married her illegally, and sho 
could not-conceive how sucha thing could take place 
without the woman being in fault as well as the man ; 
60 she was very’cross about it,and discontinued her 
good offices. The corporal wished to apply the law at 
once to Hickman: but he found means to disarm 
Rachel, and Rachel disarmed the old soldier. Rachel, 
young, inexperienced, and honest, was easily induced 
to believe in Hickman’s penitence, and she never doubt- 
ed that, upon his wifé’s death, who was known to be 
incurably ill, Richard would do her ample right, So 
meantime she agreed to do herself injustice. 

Mrs. Hickman died within ashort time of, the expos- 
ure; but, unfortunately for Rachel, another person 
died a week or two before her, and that person was 
Rachel’s aunt. No will appeared, except an, old.one, 
which was duly cancelled by the old lady herself, in 
the following manner; First, all the words were inked 
out with a pen ; secondly, most of them were scratched 
out with a knife; lastly, a formal document. was affixed 
and witnessed, rendering the said instrument null aa 
well as illegible. This unfortunate instrument be- 
queathed Bix Farm’ to Jack White, her | graceless 
nephew. He had offended her after the will was made, 
so she annulled the will. The graceless nephew could 
afford to smile at these evidences of her wrath ; he 
happened to’be her heir-at-law, and succeeded to Big in 
the absence of all testament to the contrary. Hickman 
was with his dying wife in Somersetshire. The news 
about Bix reached him, and he secretly resolved to have 
nothing more to do with Rachel. To carry out this 
with more security, the wretch wrote her affectionate 
letters from time to time, giving plausible excuses for 
remaining in Somersetshire ; and so he carried on the 
game for three months after his wife was dead ; he then 
quietly dropped the mask and wrote no more. 

So matters went on. for some years, udtil one day the 
graceless nephew, finding work a, bore, annow, Big 
Farm to let. Poor Hickman had set his heart spon this 
Big, and, as he could not have it for his own, he thought 
he should like to rent it ; so he came up and made his 
offer, and was accepted as'tenant.. The rest the roader 
knows, I believe ; Dut what iron passed through the 
hearts of Rachel and the old soldier all this time, that, 
let me hope, he knows not. se 


— 


CHAPTER YI. 


Tue events we have recorded had no sooner taken 

lace than, a great change seemed to come over Mrs. 
Mayfield. She went abont her avocations'as usual, but 
not with the same alacrity; and her spirits were so um- 
strung that every now and then she burst into tears. 
The female servants, honest country wenches that were 
not sublimely indifferent, like London domestics, to 
everybody in the house but themselves, seeing the 
gloom of the house, and Mrs. Mayfield continually cry- 
ing who never cried before, began to whimper —— 

athy, andthe house was a changed house: 

ad gor! ogo and they all felt it was scharity not 
to ask where, or to go near him for a while; all but the 


See? 


See? wey 
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mother, who could not resist the yearnings of a 
mother’s nature: she crept silently at a, distance, 
and watched her boy, lest per chance evil should befall 
him. 

Mrs. Mayfield then, after many efforts to go through 
her usual duties, gave way altogether, and sat herself 
down in her parlor, and cried oyer all the sorrow that 
had come on the farm; and as all generous natures do, 
if you give them time to think, she blamed herself 
more than any one else, and wished herself dead and 
out of the way, if by that means the rest could only be 
made happy as they used to be. While she was in this 
mood, her head buried in her hands, she heard a slight 
noise, and, looking up, saw a sorrowful fuce at the door; 
it was Mr. Casenower. 

“Tam come to bid you good-bye, Mrs. Mayfield.” 

“Come to bid me good-bye?” 

“Yes: all my things are packed up except this, which 
I hope you will do me the favor to accept, since I am 
going away, and shall never tease you again.” 

“You never teased me, that I know,” said Mrs. May- 
field, very gently. ‘“ What isit, sir?” 

“Tt is my collection of birds’ eggs: will you look at 
it?’ 

“Yes. Why, here are a hundred different’sorts, and 
no two kinds alike.” 

“Notwo kinds? Ishould think not. 
you mean.” 

“ How beautiful they look when you see them in such 
numbers !"’ 

“They are beautiful. Nature is very skillful; we 
don’t take half as many hints from her as we might, 
Do you observe these eggs all of one color,—these deli- 
cate blues, these exquisite drabs ? If you ever wish to 
paint a room, take one of these eggs for a model, and 
you will arrive at such tints as no painter everimagined 
out of his own head, I know. I once hoped we should 
make these experiments together ; butit was not to be. 
Good-bye, dear Mrs. Mayfield 1” 

“Oh, Mt. Casenower! I did not think you came to 
quarrel with me.” 

“ Heaven forbid! 

“No; I don’t.” 

“Yes; you know you do; and you rejected me this 
morning.” 

“TI remember I was rude to you, sir: I. knocked a 
flower out of your hand. Does that rankle in your heart 
s0 long ?” 

“Mrs, Mayfield, it is’ ‘for your sake I am going, not 
out of anger ; you Iniow that verywell.” 


No two eg, 


But you love somebody else.” 


“TI know no such thing; it is out of spite, and ,a | 


pretty time to show your spite, when my heart is 
breaking! If you went to please me, you would wait 
till I bid you go.” 

“You don't bid me go, then ?” 

“It doesn’t seem like it.’’ 

“You bid me stay 


“Not I, sir. Don't let me keep you here against your | 


will.” 

“ But it is not against my will; only you seemed to 
hate me this morning.” 

“What signifies what I did this morning?” cried 
Mrs. Mayfield, sharply. “It is afternoon now. This 
morning they put me out; I wanted somebody to 
quarrel with; you came in my way, s0I quarrelled 
with you. Now I have made you all unhappy, so [am 
miserable myself, as I deserve ; and now I want some- 
body to comfort me, and you come to me; but, instead 
of comforting me, all you can think of is to quarrel 
with me—oh! oh! oh!’ This speech was followed by 
a flood of tears. . 

Casenower drew his chair close to hers, and took her 
hand, and promised to console her—to die for her, if 
necessary. 

“Tell me your trouble, 
how soon I will cure it, if a friend can cure it. 
Mayfield—Rose—what is the matter ?”’ 

“Dear Mr. Casenower, Robert is in love with that 

tachel—the farmer has insulted her, and sent her and her 

urandfather away—Robert is breaking his heart ;—and 
all this began with a word of mine, though that black- 
guard Hickman is more to blame still. ButI ama 
woman that likes to make people happy about me ; I 
may say I live for that ; and now they are all unhappy; 
and if I knew where to find a dose of poison I would not 
be long before I would take it this day. I can’t bear to 
make people unhappy,—oh! oh! oh!” 

“Don't cry, dearest,” said Casenower; “you shall 
have your wish ; you shall mabe everybody happy.” 

«Oh, no, no! that is impossible now.” 

“No such thing,—there is no mischief that can’t be 
cured. Look here, Rose, the old farmer is very fond of 
money ; Rachel is poor; well Lam rich. I will soon 
find Robert a thousand pounds or two, and he shall 
have the girl he likes.” 

“Ah, Mr. Casenower, if money could do it I should 
have settled it that way myself. Oh, what a good crea- 
ture youare! Ilove you,—no, I don’t,I hate you, be- 
cause I see how all this is toend. No, no! we have in- 
sulted the poor things and set their hearts against us, 
and we have set poor Robert against the girl, who is 
worth the whole pack of us twice counted, They are 
gone, and the old man’s curse hangs like lead upon the 
house and all in it.” 

“ Where are they gone?” 

“Newbury way.” 

“ How long ?” 

“An hour and a half.” 

“In two hours I'l] have them back here.” 

“Don’t be a tool now, talking nonsense.” 

“Will you lend me your mare ?”” 

“Yes! no! The old farmer would kill us.” : 

“Hang the old farmer? Whocaresfor him? Is this 
your house or his?” 

« Mine, to be sure.” 

“ Then I will bring them to this house.” 

“Yes, but—but ”"—— 


” 


said he, ‘‘and you shall see 
Mrs. 


“ You havea right todo what you like in your own, 


i 


house, Isuppose. Why, how scared you look! Where 
is all your spirtt ? You have plenty of it sometimes." 

“Dear Mr. Casenower, don’t tell any body, I have not 
& grain of real spirit. Iam the most chicken-hearted 
creature in the world, only I hide it when I fall in with 
other cowards, and so then I can bully them, you know. 
I have hectored it over you more than once, and so I 
would again ; but it would bea shame, you are so good, 
—and besides you have found me out.” 

“Well, I am not afraid of any body, if I cam please 

you. I will ride after them and fetch them here, and, 

ir you are afraid to give them house-room, I will hire 
that empty house at the end of the lane,and. this vety 
night they shall be seated in'a good house, bya good 
fire, before a good supper, within fifty yards of our 
door.”* 

“Let me go with you, You don’t know the way.” 

“ Thank you, I should be sure to lose the way by my- 
self; goand yet your habit on. Lose no time, L will 
saddle the horses.” 

“How a man takes the command of us,” thought 
Mrs. Mayfield. “I shall have to marry you for this, I 
suppose,” said she, gayly, shining through her late 
tears. 

“Not unless you like,’ said Casenower, proudly. “I 
don’t want to entrap you, or take any woman against 
hér will.” ; 

The Mayfield colored wp to her eyes. 

“You had better knock me down,” said she. “1 
know you would like to;’ and, casting on her compan- 
ion a glance of undisguised admiration, she started up 
stairs for her habit. 

Ten minutes later she was in the saddle, and, giving 
her mare the rein, shé went after our poor travelers 
like a flash of lightning. 

Casenower followed as he might. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Ir was a glorious evening ; the sun, gigantic and red, 
had just begun to tip the clouds with gold, and rubies, 
and promises of a fine day to-morrow ; the farm was 
quiet ; the. farmer’s, homely supper was set ona table 
outside the door, and he and his wife sat opposite each 
other in silence, 

Mrs. Hathorn helped herself to a morsel; but she'did 
not care to eat it, and in fact, she only helped herself to 
encourage her husband to eat. She did not sneceed. 
Farmer Hathorn remained in a brown study, his supper 
untasted before him. 

“Pat your supper, husband.” 

“ Thank you, wife ; I’m not hungry.” 

“Take a drop of beer, then,” 

No, Jane, Iam not dry.” 

“You are ill, then, John; you don't look well.” 

“T'm well enough, I tell you.” 

“You are in trouble, like many more in this house.” 

‘Me ? no; Imever was happier in my life,’” 

“Indeed |, Whiatis there to be happy about ?”” 

“Come, now, what is it?’’ cried the farmer, angrily. 
“Ont with it, and don't sit looking at.me with eyes like 
an ‘adder's.”" + 

““My man, you see your conscience in. your wife's 
eyes : that is all the venom they have,” 

“You had better tell me Robert is in his senses to 
love that girl. I would ent my arm off at the shoulder 
rather than’consent to. it.” 


“Wout you cut your son off sooner?’ said Mrs, 
Hathorn, with forced calmness, 

“What do you mean?” 

“You take very little notice of what passes, John.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Didn't you see what Robert tried for when the 
wagon started with them?’ ‘ 

“Oh, about his fainting! Leould have kicked the 
silly fool if I hadn't been his father.” 

“Don't you think it is very odd he should faint like 
that—just under the wheel of a) wagon?’ 

“Oh, when a chap swoons away, he can’t choose the 
bed he falls on.” 

“A moment more, the wheel would have been on his 
head; if Thomas hadn't been lightsome and stopped 
the horses all in a minute, Robert Hathorn would have 
been a corpse in this house.” : 

“Well |" 

“Well!” 

The old man lowered his voice: “ You had better tell 
me you think he did it on purpose |” 

Mrs. Hathorn leaned over the table to him. 

“T don’t think it, John; I am sure of it, Robert 
never fainted at all; he was as white as his shirt, but he 
knew what he was about, from first. to last. He chose 
his time; and when Rachel turned her head from him, 
he just said, ‘Very well, then,’ and flung himself under 
the wheel. What did Thomas say, who dragged him 
up from the horses’ feet ?”’ : 

“I don’t know,” said old Hathorn, half sulkily, half 
trembling. dey 

/* He said, * Thatis flying in the face of heaven, young 
master.’ Jane heard him say it ; and you know Thomas 
is a man that speaks but little. What did Rose May- 
field say, as she passed him next minute? ‘Would you 
kil your mother,’ Robert, and break all our hearts?’ 
Xou cried out, ‘Goon—go on.’ Robert said; his toot 


had slipped; and made as though hé would smile at | 


me. ! what a smile, John!) If you shad been as 
near itas I was, you wouldn't sleep this night.” And 
Mrs. Hathorn began to sob violently, and rocked her- 


self to and fro. , 

“Then send for them back,” cried the farmer, sud- 

denly starting up, “Send, before worse ill comes— 
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like one who wouldn't speak, or see or hear the world 


A Perhaps he is asleep ?”” 

“No, he is not asleep.” 

“ Give him time ; he will come to when he has crie” 
his bellyfull.” 

“He shed teare? Oh, no! it is too deep for that; he 
wil die by his own hand, or fret to death. He won't 
be here, I doubt ; look for dark days, old man!” 

“ Wite,”’ said Hathorn, trembling, ‘‘ you are very hard 
upon me; to hear you, one would say I am a bad 
father, and am aed son.” 

‘‘No—no-—John! But we were too anibitious, and 
we have humbled the poor and the afficted; and 
heayen does net bless them that do sco, and never will.” 

“1 don't know what to do, Jane.” 

“No more do I, except pray to God; that is my re- 
source in dangers and troubles.’ 

“Ay! ay! that can do no harm any way.” 

While the old couple sat there with gloomy and fore- 
boding hearts, suddenly a cheerful cry Durst upon their 
ears. It was Mrs. Mayfield’s voice; she came cantering 
upithe lane with Mr, Casenower; she dismounted, flung 
him the bridle, and ran into her own house, where she 
busied herself in giving orders, and preparing two 
rooms for some expected visitors. A few minutes more 
and, to the astonishment of Hathorn and delight of his 
wile, the wagon hoye in sight with Rachel and Patrick. 

They descended from the wagon, and, were led by Mr. 
Casenower into Mrs. Mayfield’s house, and there, after 
all this day's fatigues and sorrows, they found a, wel- 
come and bodily repose, But Rachel showed great un- 
easiness; sho had been very reluctant to return; but 
Mrs. Mayfield had begged them both so hard, with the 
tears in her eyes, and Patrick had shown so strong & 
wish to come back, that she yielded a passive consent. 
When the news of their return was bronght to Robert 
by his mothe, he betrayed himself to her; he threw 
his arms round her neck like a girl—but in, his down- 
east look and doggedamanner, none of the others could 
discover whether he was glad.or sorry. He went about 
is work next morning as usual, and did not eyen make 
an inquiry about Rachel, ‘ 


. It was about twelve o'clock the next day that: Mra, 
Mayfield observed him return ftom the field and linger 
longer than usual in the neighborhood of the house, 
She inyited Rachel to come and look at her pet calf, 
and walked her most treacherously right up to Robert. 

“Oh,” cried she, ‘you must excuse me; hereis Rob- 
ert; he will do as well. Robert, you take and show her 
my ¢alf, the red and white one, that’s a good sonl; they 
want me indoors.”’ ‘ 4 

And in a moment she was gone, and left Robert and 
Rachel Jooking alternately at each other and the 
ground, 


» When Rose left these two together she thonght, inno- 
cently enough, that the business was half done, as far 
as they were Concerned, She had not caleulated the 
characters of the parties and their pride. They ‘were 
little nearer each other now than attwenty miles dis- 
tant. é 

* Well, Rachel,’ said Robert, “Iam glad you are here 
again; “ they were wrong to instlt you, and now they 
areright to bring you back; but it is no business of 
mine,” 

‘No, Master Robert,” said Rachel, quietly, “and it 
is against my will I am here,” * 

With these words she was moving away, when Robert 
intercepted her, and, intercepting her, saidt : 

“Oh, Idon’t hinder you to stay ‘or go. The folks 
say a heap of things about you and me; but did T ever 
say to you a word moro than civility ?” 

“No, nor would I have suffered it.” 

“Qh, you are proud; it suits your situation,” said 
Robert, bitterly. : 

“A man anda Christian would think twice ere he re- 
minded me of my situation,” cried Rachel, with flash- 
ing eyes; “and since you can’t feel for it, why speak to 
me at all [”” 

“Tdid not mean to affront you,” said Robert, with 
feeling. ‘I pity you.” 

“Keep your pity for one that asks it " was the spirit- 
ed reply. ‘ 

“What! are we to worship you?” : 
“Misfortune that does not complain should meet 
some little respect, I think.” 

“Yes, Rachel, but it would be more respected’ if you 


had not kept it so close,’’ 

“‘Master Robert,”’ answered Rachel, in what we have 
already described as her dogged manner, “poor folk 
must work, and ought to work; and as they won't let a 
girl in my situation, xs you call it, do work or ‘be hon- 
est, I concealed my fault—if fault it’ was of mine,’ ~ 

“ And I call i* ernel to let a man’ love you, and‘hide 


your story from nim.” B 
“Nay, but I never encouraged any man to love me; 
so I owe my story to none.” mM 


“Keep. your secrets, then,” said Robert, savagely; 
“nobody wants them, without it is Richard Hickman. 
Thear his cursed yoice in the air somewliere.”” — 

“Richard Hickman!’ gasped Rachel. “Oh, why did 
Icome to this place to be tortured again!" = 

Richard Hickman had come here expressly to have a 
friendly talk gah Mr. Patrick. Mr. Patrick owed this 
honor to the following circumstance: “MAGI Oa 
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who was there, arrested his arm, and proposed to him 
to hear what the man had to say. P 

“ Well,” cried Patrick, ‘‘ lot him spéak out then before 
them all—they haye all ‘seen ‘us affronted through his 
villainy., Where is Rachel,?”’ 

So then the corporal came round to where’ Rachel 
stood, pale as death; and Robert sat pale, too, but 
clenching his teeth like one who would die sooner than 
utter a cry, though many vultures, called passions, were 
gnawing the poor lad’s heart at this moment, and, to 
make matters worse, both Mr. and Mrs. Hathorn, see- | 
ing this assemblage, were drawn by a natural curiosity 
to join the group. 

And here Mr. Hickman’s brass enabled him to cut a 
moro brilliant figure than his past conduct justified; he | 
cast a sly, satirical look at them all, especially at poor 
Robert, and, setting his back to the railings, he opened 
the ball thus: 

“I come to speak to Mrs. Mayfield; she says, ‘Speak 
before all the rest,’ With all my heart. I come to say 
three words to Mr. Patrick ; ‘Speak before all the rest,’ 
says he; well, why not? itis a matter oftaste. Mr, 
Patrick, I have done you wrong, and Iownit; but you 
haye had your revenge. You have told the story your 
way, and the very beys are for throwing stones at me 
here, and you have set Mrs. Mayfield against me, that 
used to look at me as a cat does at cream.” 

“Asacat does at water, you mean—you impudent, 
bs Bae 

“Keep your temper, my darling; you were for hay- 
ing everything said in public, you know. Well, now 
let us two make matters smooth, old man. How much 
will you take to keep your tongue between your teeth 
after this?” 

Patrick’s reply came in form of.a question addressed 
to the company in oo. 

“Friends, since Corporal Patrick of the 47th Foot 
was ill amongst you, and partly out of his senses, has 
he done any dirty action that this fellow comes and 
offers him money in exchange for a good name ?”’ 

“No, Mr. Patrick,” said Robert, breaking silence for 
the firat time. “You are an honest man, anda better 
man than ever stood in Dick Hickman’s shoes.” 

Hickman bit his lip, and cast a wicked glance at 
Robert. 

“And your daughter is as modest a lass as ever broke 
bread, for all her misfortune,” cried Mrs. Hathorn. 

“And none but a scoundrel would hope to cure the 
mischief he has done with money,” cried the Mayfield. 

“Spare me, good people,” said Hickman, ironically. 

“Aye, spare him,” said Patrick, simply. ‘I have 
spared him this five years for Rachel’s sake ; but my 
patience is run out,” roared the old man; and, lifting 
his staff, he made a suddenrush at the brazen Hick- 
man. Casenower and old Hathorn interposed. 

“Let him alone,” said Hickman; “you may be sure 
Ishan’t lift my hand against fourscore years. I'll go 
sooner,” and he began to saunter off. 

“What! you are a coward as well, are you?” roared 
Patrick. “ThenI pity you. Begone, ye lump of dirt. 
with your idleness, your pride, your meanness, your 
money, and the shame of having offered it to a soldier 
like me, that has seen danger and Flory. 

“Well done, Mr. Patrick!” cried Hathorn ; “that is 
yn honor to a poor man to be able to talk like that.” 

“ Yes, Mr. Patrick, that was well said.” 

“Tt is well said, and well done.” 

Every eye was now bent with admiration on Patrick, 
and from him they turned with an universal movement 
of disdain to Hickman. The man writhed for a mo- 
ment under this human lightning, difficult to resist, 
and then it was he formed a sudden resolution that 
took all present by surprise. Conscience pricked him a 
little, Rachel's coldness piqued him, jealousy of Robert 
stung him, general disdain annoyed him, and he longed 
toturn the tables on them all. Under this strange 
medley of feelings and motives, he suddenly wheeled 
round and faced them all, with an air of defiance that 
made him look much handsomer than they had seen 
him yet, and he marched into the middle of them. 

“T'll show you all that Iam not so bad as you make 
me out—you listen, old man. Rachel, you say that you 
love me still, and that ’tis for my sake you refuse Bob 
Hathorn, as I believe it is, and the devil take me if I 
won't marry you now, for all that is come and gone.” 
He then walked slowly and triumphantly past Robert 
Hathorn, on whom he looked down with smperior 
scorn, and he came close up to Rachel, who was ob- 
served to tremble as he came near her. “ Well, Rachel, 
my lass, I am Richard Hickman, and I offer you the 
ring before these witnesses—say yes, and you are mis- 
tress of Bix Farm, and Mrs. Hickman. Oh! I know 
the girl I make the offer too,” added he maliciously ; if 

ou could not find out what she is worth, I could. 

ere are you all now ?—name the day Rachel, here is 
the man.” 

Rachel made no answer, 

It was a strange situation, so strange that a dead si- 
lence followed Hickman’s words. Marriage offered to a 
wo before & man’s face who had tried to kil him- 
self for her but yesterday, and offered by a man who 
had neglected her entirely for five years, and had de- 
clined her under more fayorable circumstances. Then 
the motionless silence of the woman so addressed— 
her lips, poor Mr. Cassenower not 

o feared that now Rachel was to be Mrs. 
m. Robert might turn to Mrs, Mayfield and 


raised hopes. 
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“ Are you in earnest, little girl?” 

“Rachel,’’ said Patrick, ““think—are you sure ‘you 
know your mind?” 

“Grandfather, to marry a man I must swéar in the 
face of heaven to love and honorhim. How could I re- 
spect Richard Hickman? If he was the only man left 
upon the earth, l could not marry him, and I would not. 
I would rather die !’’ 

Robert drew a long breath, 

“You have got your answer,” said Patrick, “so now, 
if I was you, I'd be off,”’ 

“IfIdon't I’m a fool. I shall go to my uncle, he 
lives ninety miles from here, and you'll see I shall get 
a farm there, and a wife and all,if so be you don’t 
come there a reaping Mr. Patrick.” 

“ Heaven pardon you, then said the old man, gravely. 
“You are young; remember” it is not too late to re- 
pair your ill-conduct to us by good conduct to others, 
80 now good-afternoon.” 

“ Good-afternoon Daddy Patrick,” said Hickman with 
asudden humility. “ Your servant, all the company,” 
added he, taking off his hat. So saying, he went off. 
He had no sooner turned the corner then he repented 


him of the manner of his going ; 80 putting his hands 
in his pockets, he whistled the verse of ‘The Plough- 
boy,” until out of hearing. As these last sounds of 
Hickman died away, they all looked at one another in 
silence. Old Hathorn was the first to speak. 

“That was uncommon spirity to refuse Hickman,” 
said a bluntly ; but you have too much pride both of 
you!” 

*‘No, not I, farmer,” said the old man, sorrowfully; 
“Thave been proud, and high-spirited too ; but it is 
time that passed away from me. Iam old enough to 
seo from this world into another, and from this hour to 
my last (and that won't be long, I hope) Iam patient; 
the sky is above the earth: my child has had wrong— 
cruel, bitter, undeserved wrong; but we will wait for 
Heaven's justice, since man has none for us, and we will 
take it when it comes, here or hereafter.” 

The fiery old man’s drooping words brought the water 
into all their eyes, and Robert, in whose mind so sore a 
struggle had been raging, sprang to his feet. 


“ You speak well,” he cried; “ you are arigheous man, 
and my ill pride falls before your words; it is my turn 
to ask your daughter of you. Rachel, you take me for 
husband and friend for life. I loved Ebel well enough 
to die for you, and now I love you well enough to live 
for you; Rachel, be my wife—if you please.” 

“She won't say ‘No!’ this time,” cried Rose Mayfield, 
be ~ 4 
“Thank you, Robert,” said Rachel mournfully. “I 
am more your friend than to say ‘ Yes.’”’ 

“ Rachel,” cried Mrs. Hathorn, “if it is on our account, 
I never saw a lass I would like so well fora daughter- 
in-law as yourself.” 

“No, mother,’ said Robert; “it is on account of fa- 
ther. Father, if you will not be offended, I shall put a 
question to you that I never thought to put to my 
father. Have I been a good son ora bad son to you 
these eight-and-twenty years. ?’”’ 

“Robert!” cried the old man, in a quivering tone, 
that showed these simple words had gone through and 
through his heart, Then he turned to Rachel. ‘My 
girl, admire your pride; but have pity on my poor 
boy and me.” 

“ And on yourself,” put in Mrs. Mayfield. 

“May heaven bless you, Mr. Hathorn !’’ said Rachel. 
“Tf I say ‘No!’ to Robert; I have a reason that need 
offend no one. Folk would never believe I was not 
in fault ; they would cast his wife’s story in his teeth, 
and sting us both to death, for he is proud, andI am 
proud too. And whatI have gone through—oh, it has 
made me as bitter as gall !—as bitter as gall !"’ 

“Rachel Wright,” cried the old corporal, sternly, 
“listen to me!” 

“Rachel Wright,” yelled Casenower. “O gracious 
heayens!—Rachel Wright—it is, it is—it must be. I knew 
it was an old combination—I got it into my head it was 
‘Rebecca Reid.’ Is this Rachel Wright, Sir?” 

“ Of course it is,”’ said the corporal peevishly. 

“Then I’ve got something for her from my late part- 
ners. I'll findit—it is at the bottom of my seeds ;” and 
away scampered Casenower. 

He presently returned, and interrupted a rebuke Mr. 
Patrick, was administering to Rachel, by giving her a 
long envelope. She opened it with some surprise, and 
ran her eye over it, for she was what they call in the 
country a capital scholar... Now, as she read, her face 
changed and changed like an April sky, and each change 
was a picture and astory. They looked at her in won- 
ner as well as curiosity. At last a lovely red mantled 
in her pale cheek, and a smile like a rainbow, a smile 
those present had never seen on her face, came back to 
her from the past. The paper dropped from her hands 
as she stretched them out, like some benign goddess or 
nymph, all love, delicacy, and grace. 

“ Robert,” she cried, and she need haye said no 
more, for the little word “Robert,” as she said it, 
was a volume of love—‘“ Robert, I love, I always loved 
you. [am happy—happy—happy! ” and she threw her 
arm round Robert’s neck, and cried and sobbed, and, 
crying and sobbing, told him again and again, how 
happy she was: Py 

“Hallo!” cried Hathorn cheerfully, “ wind has shift- 
ed in your favor, apparently, Bob.” ve 

Mrs. Mayfield picked up the paper. “This has done 
it,” cried she, and she read it out. pro bono. The paper 
contained the copy of a will made by Rachel’s aunt a 
year before she died, The sour old lady, being abs be 
with Rachel on account of her misconduct in getting 
victimized, but not quite so wroth as with her grace- 


less nephew, had taken a medium. co: . She had not 
destroyed this will, as she did the o' ue by Wop iee her 
graceless nephew was to benefit, but she it in the 
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shackly house she lived in. So after a while, to show his 
contempt of her, her graceless nephew had the house 
pulled down; the workmen picked out of. the wall the 
will in question. An old servant of the lady, whom her 
graceless nephew had turned off, lived hard by, and 
was sorrowfully watching the demolition of the house 
when the will was picked out. Old servant read the will, 
and found herself down for £100. Old servant took the 
will to a firm of solicitors, no other than Casenower’s late 
partners. They sent down to Rachel’s village: she and 
Patrick were gone; a neighbor said they were reaping 
somewhere in Oxfordshire. The firm sent a copy 
of the will to Casenower as a forlorn hope, and em- 
ployed a person to look out for Rachel’s return to 
her own place, as the best chance of doing business 
with her. By the will, £2,000 and Bix Farm were be 
queathed to Rachel. 

“Bix Farm! Three hundred acres!" cried Hathorn. 

“Bix Farm—the farm Hickman is on,” cried Rose 
Mayfield. Kick him out, he has no lease. If you don’t 
turn him out neck and crop, before noon to-morrow, I 
am a dead woman.” 

“The farm’s Robert's’ said Rachel ; “and so is all I 
have to give him, if he will acceptit.” And though she 
looked at Mayfi eld, she still clung to Robert. 

Robert kissed her, and looked so proudly at them all? 
“ Have I chosen ill?” said Robert's eyes. 


CHAPTER X. 


WHEN everybody sees how a story will end, the story 
is ended. 

Robert and Rachel lived on their own farm, Bix ; 
Corporal Patrick sits by their fireside. 

People laugh at Mr. Casenower's eccentricities ; but 
it is found unsafe to laugh at them in presence of Mrs. 
Casenower, late Mayfield, 

I think I cannot conclude better than by quoting 4 
few words that passed between Mrs. Hathorn and Cor- 
poral Patrick, as they all sat round one table that happy 
evening. 

“ Rose said,” said this bo ee, good creature, “I do 
notice that trouble comes to all of us at one time or 
another ; and I think they are the happiest that have 
their trouble (like these two children) in the morning of 
their days.” 

“Ay, dame,” said the corporal, taking up the word, 
“and after that a bright afternoon, and a quiet evening 
—as mine will be now, please Goa!” 

Friendly reader (for I have friendly as well as unfriendly 
readers), Ido not wish you a day without a cloud, for 
you are human, and though I. a writer,’am not all 

umbug. But in ending this tale, permit me to wish 
you a bright afternoon, and a tranquil evening, and, 
above all, a clear sky when the sun goes down. 


(THE END.] 
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CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE, 


CHAPTER IL. 


Viscount Ipspky, aged twenty-five, income eighteen 
thousand pounds per year, constitution equine, was 
unhappy! This might surprise some peoplé + but there 
are certain bléssings, the non-possession of which makes | 
more people discontented than their possession renders 
happy. 

Foremost among these are “ Wealth and Rank ;”’ were 
Ito add “Beauty” to the list, such men and women as 
go by fact, not by conjecture, would hardly contradict 
me. 

The fortunate man is he who, born poor, or nobody, 
works gradually up to’ wealth and consideration, and, 
haying got them, dies before he finds they were not 
worth so much trouble. 

Lord Ipsden started with nothing to win; dnd natu- | 
rally lived for amusement. _ Now nothing is so sure to 
cease to pledse as pleasure—to amuse as amusement ; 
unfortunately for himself, he could not ‘at this period 
of his life warm to politics ; so, having exhausted his | 
London clique, he rolled through the ¢ities of Burope | 
in his carriage, and cruised its shores in his yacht, But 
he was not happy ! 

He was aman of taste, and sipped the arts and other | 
knowledge as he sauntered Europe round. 

But he was not happy. 

“What shall I do?” said Vennuye. 

ae Distinguish yourself,” said ‘one. 

“How? 

No immediate answer. 

“Take a prima donna over,” said another. 

Well, the man took a prima donna over, which 
scolded its maid from the Alps to Dover in the lingtia 
Toscana without the bocca Romana, and sang in Lon- 
don without applause ; because what goes down at La 
Scala doés not noes go down at Il Teatro della Re- 
gina, Haymarket. 

So then my lord strolled into Russia; there he drove 
a i of horses, one of whom put his head down and 
did the work; the other pranced and capricoled 
alongside, all unconscious of the ‘trace. He seemed 
happier than his working brother; but the biped whose 
career corresponded with this playful animal’s was not 
happy. 

At length an event occurred that promised to play an 
adagio upon Lord Ipsden’s mind. ‘He fell in love with 
Lady Barbara Sinclair; and he had no sooner done this 
than he felt, as we are all apt to do on similar occasions, 
how wise a thing he had done! 

Besides a lovely person, Lady Barbara Sinclair had a 
character that he saw would make him; and, in fact, 
Lady Barbara Sinclair was, to an inexperienced eye, the 
exact opposite of Lord Ipsden. 

Her mental pulse was as plethoric as his was languid. 

She was as enthusiastic as he was cool. 

She took a warm interest in everything. 

She believed that government is a science, and one 
that goes with copia verborum. 

She believed that, in England, government is admin- 
istered, not by a set of men whose salaries range from 
eighty to five hundred pounds a year, and whose names 
are never heard, but by the First Lord of the Treasury, 
and other great men. 

Hence she inferred, that it matters very much to all of 
us in whose hand is the rudder of that state vessel 
which goes down the wind of public opinion without 
veering a point, let who will be at the helm. 

She also cared very much who was the new bishop. 
Religion—if not religion, theology—would be affected 
thereby. 

She was enthusiastic about poets; imagined their | 
verse to be somesort of clew to their characters,’ and | 


80 on. 
She had other theories, which will be indicated by- 
and-by ; at present it is enough to say that her mind) 
was young, healthy, somewhat original, full of fire and | 

faith, and empty of experience. 

Lord Ipsden loved her ! it was easy to love her. 

First, there was not, in the wliole range of her mind | 
and body, one grain of affectation of any sort. i 

She was always, in point of faet, under the influence 
of some male mind or other, generally some writer. 
What young woman, is it not, more or less, a mirror? | 
But she never imitated or affected ; she was always her- | 
self, by whomsoever colored. { 

Then sbe was beautiful and eloquent; much too high- 
bred to put a restraint upon her natural manner, she | 
was often more naive, and even brusque, than your) 
would-be aristocrats dare to be; but what a charming | 
abruptness hers was ! 

I do not excel in descriptions, and yet I want to give 
you some carnal idea of a certain peculiarity and charm 
ee } permit’ me to call a sister art to 
my aid. 

There has lately stepped upon the French stage a 
charming personage, whose manner is quite free from 
the affectation that soils nearly all French actresses— 
Mademoiselle Madeline Brohan! When you see this 
young lady play Mademoiselle La Segliere, you ey 
bred sensibility personified, and you see something like 
Lady Barbara Sinclair. 

She was a connection of Lord Ipsden’s, but they had 

pose met for two years, when they encountered. each 
other in Paris before the commencement of this" 
“Dramatic Story,” “Novel” by courtesy. 

‘The month> he a in Paris near her was a bright 
month to Lord Ipsden. A. bystander'would not have 
gathered, from his manner, that he was warmly in love } 
with this lady, but, for all that, his lordship was 
‘gradually uncoiling: if, and gracefwlly, quietly, 
basking in the rays of Barbara Sinclair. i108 C 

He was also just beginning to-take an interest in 


subjects. of the day,—ministries, flat paintings, contro. |- 


| Perthshire. 


versial novels, Cromwell’s spotless integrity, eté.— 
why not? They interested her, / 
Suddenly the lady and her family returned’ to 
England. Lord Hpeden, who-was goitiz to Rome, came 
to England instead, 
She ha@ not been five days in London, before ‘she 
made _ her preparations to spend six months in 


This brought matters to a climax. 

Lord Ipsdén proposed in form. 

Lady Barbara was surprised ; she had not viewed his 
graceful intentions in that light at all. However,’she 
answered by letter his proposal which had been made 
by letter, 

After a few of those courteous words a lady always 
bestows on a gentleman who has offered her the 
highest compliment any man has it in his power to 
offer any woman, she came to the point in the following 
characteristic manner : 

“The man I marry must haye two things, virttes 
and vices,—you have neither: you do nothing, and 
never will do anything, but sketch, and hum tunes, 
and dance and dangle: forget this folly the day after 
to-morrow, my dear Ipsden, and, if I may ask a favor of 
one to whom I refuse that which would not be a 
kindness,-be still good friends with her who will 
always be 

“Your affectionate Cousin, 
“ BaRBaRA SINELAIR.” 


Soon after this effusion she vanished into Perthshire, 
leaving her eousin stunned by a blow which she 
thought would be only a scratch to one of his 
character, 

Lord Ipsden relapsed into greater listlessness than 
before he had cherished these crushed hopes. The 
world now became really dark and blank to him. He 
was too languid to go anywhere or do anything; a 
republican might have compared the settled expression 
of his handsome, hopeless face with that of most day- 
laborers of the same age, and moderated his envy of the 
rich and titled, 

At last he became so pale as well as languid, that Mr. 
Saunders interfered. J 

Saunders was a model valet and factotum; who had 
been with his master ever since hé left Eton, and had 
made himself necessary to him in their journeys, 

The said Saunders was really an invaluable servant, 
and, with a world of obsequiousness, contrived to have 
his own way on most occasions. He had, I believe, 
only one’great weakness, that of imagining a beau-ideal 
of aristocracy and then outdoing it in the person of 
John Saunders. 

Now this Saunders was human, and could not be 
eight years with this young gentleman and not take 
some little interest in him. He was flunky, and took a 
great interest in him, as stepping-stone to his own 
greatness. So when he saw him turning pale and thin, 
and reading one letter. fifty times, he speculated and 
inquired what was the matter. He brought the 
intellect of Mr. Saunders to bear on the question at the 
following angle: 

“ Now, if I was a young lord with £20,000 year, and 
all the world at my feet, what would make me in this 
way ?”” 

“Why, the liver! Nothing else.” 

= ao that is what is wrong with him, you may de- 
pend.” 

This conclusion arrived at, Mr. Saunders coolly wrote 
his convictions to Dr. Abertord, and desired that gen- 
tleman’s immediate attention to the case, An hour or 
two later he glided into his lord’s room, not without 
some secret trepidation, no trace of which appeared on 
his face. He pulled a long, histrionic countenance. 

“ My lord,” said he, in soft, melancholy tones, “ your 
lordship’s melancholy state of health gives me great 
anxiety; and with many apologies to your lordship, the 
doctor is sent for, my lord.” 

“Why, Saunders, you are mad; there is nothing the 
matter with me.”’ 

“Ibeg your lordship’s pardon, your lordship is very 
il, and Doctor Aberford sent for.” 

“You may go, Saunders.” 

“Yes, my lord. I couldn't help it; I've outstepped 
my duty, my lord, but I could not stand quiet and see 
your lordship dying by inches.” 

Here Mr. 8. put a cambric handkerchiof artistically to 
his eyes, and glided out, having disarmed censure. 

Lord Ipsden fell into a reverie, 

“Is my mind or my body disordered? Doctor Aber- 
ford !—absurd !—Saunders is getting too pisgiationl. 
The doctor shall prescribe for him instead of me; by 
Jove, that would serve him right.” And my lord faint- 
ly chuckled, “No! this is what I am il) of,” and he 
read the fatal note again. “I do nothing !—cruel, un- 
just,” sighed he. “I could have done, would haye 
done, anything to please her. Do nothing !.nobody does 
anything now—things don’t come in your way to be 
done as they uséd centuries ago, or we should do them 

ust the same; it is their fault, not ours,” argued his: 
ordship, somewhat confusedly; then, leaning his brow 


capable, by nature, of a ragged tone or a coarse 
gesture; a being without the s. Sern ‘apparent preten- 
sion, but refined beyond the wildest dream’ of dandies. 
To him, enter Aberford, perspiring and shouting. He 
was one of those globules of human quicksilver one sees 
now and then for two seconds; they are, in fact, two 
globules ; their head is one, invariably bald, round, and 
glittering : the body is another in activity and shape, 
totus teres atque rotundus ; and in fifty years they live 
five centuries. Horum Rex Aberford—ot these our 
Doctor was the chief. He had hardly torn off one glove, 
and rolled as far'as the third flower trom the door on 
his lordship’s-carpet, before he shouted: , 

“This is my patient, lollcping in pursuitiof/health. 
Your hand,” added he.’ For he was at the sofa long be- 
fore his lordship could glide off it. 

“ Tongue. Pulse is good. Breathe in myface.” 

“ Breathe in your face, sir | how can 1 do that?’ (with 
an air of mild doubt). t 

‘“By first inhailing, and then exhaling in the direction 
required, or how ean I make acquaintance ‘with your 
bowels ?”’ , 

“My-bowels ?”” ‘ ’ 

“The abdomen, and the greater and ‘lesser intestines, 
Well, never mind, I can mene’ them another way ; give 
your heart a slap, so. t's your liver. And that’s 
your diaphragm.” 

His lordship having found the required spot (some 

ople that I know could not) and wn it, the Aber- 

‘ord made a circular spring and listened eagerly at his 

shoulder-blade ; the result of this scientifle tomime 

beens to be satisfactory, for he exclaimed, not to say 
awled : 

“Hallo! here is a viscount as sound as a roach | Now, 
young gentleman,” added he ; “ your organs are superb, 
yet you are really out of sorts ; it follows you have the 
maladies of idle minds, love, perhaps, among the rest ; 
you blush, @ diagnostie of that disorder ;-make your 
mind easy ; cutaneous disorders, such as love, ete., shall 
never kill a patient of mine’with a stomach like yours : 
80 now to cure you!” And away went the erical 
doctor, with his hands behind him, not up and down 
the room, but slanting and tacking, like a ght on a 
chess-board. He had not made many steps before, turn- 
ing his upper globule, without affecting his lower, he 
hurled back in a cold business-like tone the following 
interrogatory : 

“What are your vices ?’”” 

a cog inquired the patient, “which are my 
ces 2°” 

“ M’lord, lordship hasn’t any vices,” replied Saunders, 
with dull, matter-of-fact solemnity, 

“ Lady Barbara makes the same complaint,” thought 
Lord Ipsden. 

“It seems I have not any vices, Doctor Aberford,” 
said he, demurely. 

“That is bad ; nothing to get hold of. Whatinterests 
you, then ?” 

* I don’t remember.” ‘ 

“ What amuses you ?” 

“T forget." 

“What! no winning horse to gallop away your 
rents ?’’ 3 

“No, sir!’ * 

“No opera girl to run her foot and ankle through 
your purse ?”” 

“No, sir! and I think their ankles are not what they 
were.”” 

“Stuff! just the same, from their ankles up to their 
ears, and down again to their morals ; it is your eyes 
that are sunk deeper into your head. Hum ! no horses, 
no vices, no dancers, no yacht; you confound one’s 
notions of nobility ; and I ought to know them, forI 
have to patch them all up a bit just betore they go to 
the deuce.” A 

“But I have, Doctor Aberford,”’ 

“What!” 

“A yacht! and a clipper she is too.” 

“Ab !|—(Now I've got him.)"’ 

“In the Bay of Biscay she lay half a point nearer the 
wind than Lord Heavy.” : 

“Oh! bother Lord Heavy}ib and his Bay of Biscay." 

“ With all my heart, they have often bothered me.” 

“Send her round to Granton Pier, in the Firth of 
Forth.” r 

“T will, sir.” 

—_ _— ey this prescription.” we vb 

nc away he walked again, thinking the prescription. 

*“ Saunders,” ap ented his master. Nord tage ot i 

“Saunders be hinged wii 

“Sir!” said Saunders, with dignity, “I thank you.” 

“Don't thank me, thank your own deserts,” ed 
the modern Chesterfield. “Oblige me ‘by writing it 
es my lord, it is all the bodily exercise you will 

aye had to-day, no doubt.” “ ox 

The young viscount bowed, seated himself at a desk 
and cee from dictation : wt: , 


" 7 


Rk. ABERFORD'S Pa es sides 
“Make ac tance with all wre ag és of low estate 
who have e@ to be bothered’ ‘you; learn th 


ways, their minds, and, above all, their troubles.""> ~ 


upon the sofa, he wished to die; for at that dark mo-|- « Won’ 0 writer, 
ment life seemed to this unfortunate man an aghing “ You. a py pipe anh ap nee 
void; a weary stale, flat, unprofitable tale; a faded | day, and let Mr. Saunders book the circumstan: 
flower; a’ball-room after daylight has creptinjandmu-|, “ {shall like this part,” said'the ; 
sic, motion and beauty are fled away. e his pen. “ clever of you to dink 0 

“ Doctor Aberford, my lord.”” 4 may not I do. sometimes?” 

This announcement, made by Mr. Saunders, checked | « Certainly not; one pill asf 
Metasurtere ve root does he not Shuntiers ”” neering {t Neer in docrtatking).” 

fj » ‘ if rN 4 ¢ 4, 

“Yes, my 10 oe sald Saunders, monotonously. Senate oe gh > pepe = : vt) ms 
" “Perhaps he will me; that might amuse me,” said the | "Yes, it is down, but Saunders would have it 
other. ee , hidbestears: deend 2h) bawos balawe 


A moment later the doctor bowled into the apartment, | "if ho hadn’t he ought to 
: ford, 


tu at hia —— as he ran. “ 

e coutrast between him and our poor rich triend is 
almost beyond human bite y @ : ar 
m, one of the most. distin. 
guished young gentleman in Europe; a creature in- 


yr 
“here, follow my prescription and 


i) cite 


inspecting the work, |“ I’m 
oh, there ; where’s my 


ob 


afm seo! of 
You will soon have Mens sana in ¢ sano: 
And not care whether the girls say y y not 
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a it, and—my gloves’ oh, in my pocket—you 
1 be Dlase and ennuye, and (an English participle, 
that means something as bad); God bless you !” 

And out he scuttled, glided after by Saunders for 
whom he opened and shut the street door. 

Never was a greater effect produced by a doctor's 
visit ; patient and plynicien were made’ for each other. 
Doctor Aberford was the specific for Lord Ipsden. He 
came, to him like a shower to a fainting strawberry. 

Saunders, on his return, found his lord pacing the 
apartment, 

“ Saunders,” ssid he, smartly, “ send down to Grayes- 
end, and order the yacht to this place—what is it?” 

“G@ranton Pier. Yes, my lord.” 

“ And, Saunders, take clothes and books, and violins 
and telescopes, and things—and me—to Euston Square 
+ an hour.” 

“Impossible, my lord,” cried Saunders, in dismay. 
“ And there is no train for hours,” 

His master replied with a hundred-pound note, and a 
quiet but wickedish look; and the prince of gentle- 
men’s gentlemen had all the required items with him, 
im a special train, within the specified time, and away 
they hed northward. 


CHAPTER I. 


Tv is said that opposite characters make a union ha 
piest; and perhaps Lord Ipsden, diffident of himself, felt 
the value to him of a creature so different as Lady Bar- 
bara Sinclair; but the lady, for her part, was not so diffi- 
dent of herself, nor was she in search of her opposite; on 
the contrary, she was. waiting patiently to find just 
such a man as she was, or fancied herself, a woman, 

Aceustomed to measure men by their characters 
alone, and to treat with sublime contempt the accidents 
of birth and fortune, she had been a little staggered by 
the assurance of this butterfly tnat had proposed to set- 
tle upon her hand for:life. 

In a word, the beautiful writer of the fatal note was 
honestly romantic, according to the romance-of 1848, 
and of good society; of course she was not affected by 
hair tumbling back or plastered, down forwards, and. 4 | 
rolling eye went no farther with her than a squinting 
one. . 

Her romance was stern, not sickly. She was on the 
Jookout for iron virtures; she had aworn to be wooed 
with great deeds, or neyer won; qn this subject she had 
thought mueh, though not enough to ask herself 
whether great deeds are always, to be got at, however 
disposed a lover may be, j 

No matter; she kept herself in reserve for some 
earnest man, who was not to come flattering and fooling 
to her,/but look another way and do exploits. 

She liked Lord Ipsden, her cousin onee remoyed, but | 
despised him for being agreeable, handsome, clever, and | 
nobody, 

She was also a little bitten with what she and others 
called the Middle Agos; in fact, with that pictnre of 
them which Grub Street, imposing on the simplicity of 
youth, had got up for sale by azraying painted glass, 
gilt raga, and fancy, against fact. = 

With these vagne and sketchy notices we are com- 
pelled to part, for the present, with Lady Barbara: but | 
it serves her right; she has gone to establish her court 
in Perthshire, and left her rejected lover on our hands. 

Journeys of afew hundred miles are no longer de- 
scribed. | 

You exchange a dead chair for a living chair; 
Saunders puts in your hand anew tale like this; you 
mourn the supesstition of booksellers, which still in- 
flicts uncut leaves upon humanity, though tailors do 
not send home coats with the sleeves stitched up, 
nor chambermaids put travelers into apple-pie beds as 
well as damp sheets. You rend and read, and are at 
Edinburgh, fatigued more or less, but not by the 
journey. 

Lord Ipsden was, therefore, soon installed by the 
Firth wide, full of the Aberford. 

The young nobleman not only venerated the doctor's 

acity, bas balf aduxived his brusquerie and bustle— 
things of which he was himself never guilty. 

As for the prescription, that was a Delphic Oracle. 
Worlds could not have tempted him to deviate from a 
letter in it. 

_He waited with impatience for the yacht; and, mean- 
time, it struck him that the first part of the prescrip- 
tion could be attacked at once. : 

It was the afternoon of the day*succeeding his arri- 
val, The Fifeshire hills, seen acrogs the firth from his | 
windows, were beginning to take their charming violet 
tinge, a light breeze rufiied the blue water into a spark- 
ling smile, the shore was tranquil, and the sea full of 
noiseless life, with the craft of all sizes gliding and 
dancing and courtesying on their trackless roads, 

‘The air was tepid, pure, and sweet as heayen. This” 
bright afternoon, Nature had grudged nothing that 
could give fresh lifa and hope to such dwellers in dust 
and smoke and ‘vice as were there to look awhile on her 
clean fage and drink her honeyed breath. F 

This young gentleman was not insensible to the 
beauty of the scene. Ho was alittle lazy ur nature, 

nd made lazier by the misfortune ot wealth, but’ he 


had sensibilities; he was am artist of great natural tal- 
ent; he only been without a me pee he would 
have han the brush! And then he was a mighty 


sailor; if her had (sailed for biscuit a few years, how he 
would have handled aghip! yee 
As he was, he had the eye of 4 hawk for Nature’s 
beauties, and the sea always came back to him like a 
after an absence. - 
scene, then, curled round his heart a little, and 


he Spo.cnsipiasicinn sae than the tribe that 
go foundation ofa strive th om th 


1 do ; 
by the lower clases?” 


build health on the ot a face, “yo maun let me catecheeze. yo, 
ij what Dr, Abeeford means| The last two words were said in a ‘way that would | came to be a vile count. 


° \ 
excluding every shade of curiosity from his face, took 


“ Are there any sbout here?” 
an attitude, half majesty, half obsequiousness. 


“Tam sorry tosay they are everywhere, my lord?” ; 

“Get me some ”’—(cigarette). Obristie stood by Lord Ipsden, with one hand on her 

Out went Saunders, with his usual ful empresse- | hip ie knuckles downward), but graceful as Antinous, 
ment, but an internal shrug of the shoulders, and began: 

He was absent an hour and a half; he then returned | ‘ Hoo muckle is the queen greater than y’are?” 
with a double expreasion on his face—pride at hissuc-| His lordship was obliged to reflect. “Let me see—as 
cess in diving to the very bottom of society, and con- | is the moon to a wax taper, so. is her majesty the queen 
tempt of what he had fished up thence. ' | to you and me, and the rest.’’ 

He approached his lord mysteriously, and ssid, sotto “ An’ whaur does the juke* come in?” 
voce, but impressively: “This ia low enough, my lord.” “ On this particular occasion, the duket makes one of 
Then glided back and ushered in, with polite disdain, | us, pretty maid,” 
two lovelier women than he had ever opened a door to “Tsee! Arena ye awfu’ prood o’ being a lorrd ;” 
in the whole course of his perfumed existence, “ What an idea |’ 

On their heads they wore capa of Dutch or Flemish “ Hia lordship did not go to bed aspinning-jenny, and 
origin, with a broad lace border, stiffened and arched | rise up a lord, like some of them,” put in Saunders, 
over the forehead about three inches high, leaying the | “Saunders,” said the peer, doubtfully, “ eloquence 
brow and cheeks unencumbered, rather bores people.” ; 

They had cotton jackets, bright red and yellow, ‘Then I musn’t speak again, my lord,” said Saunders, 
mixed in patterns, confined at the waist by the apron- | respectfully. 
strings, but bobtailed below the waist ; short woollen “Noo,” said the fair inquisitor, “ ye shall tell me how 
petticoats, with bread vertical stripes, red and white, | ye.came to be lorrds, your fuemily ?’’ 
most vivid in color; white worsted stockings, and neat, “ Saunders !’’ 
though high-quartered shoes. Under their jackets they | “Na! ye mauna flee to Sandy for a’ thing; ye areno 
wore @ thick spotted cotton handkerchief, about one |.a bairn, are ye?’ 
inch of which was visible round the lower part of the| Here was,a dilemmas, the Saunders prop knocked 
throat. rudely away, and obliged to think for ourselves. 

Of their petticoats, the outer one was kilted, or gath-| But Saunders would come to his distressed master’s 
ered up towards the front, and the second of the same | assistance. He furtively conveyed to him a plump 
color, hung in the usual way. book--this was Saunders’ manual of faith; the author 

Of these young women, one had an olive complexion, | was Mr. Burke, not Edmund, 
with the red blood mantling under jit, and black hair,| Lord Ispden ran hastily over the page, closed the 
and glorious black eyebrows, , book, and said, “‘ Here is the story : 

The other was fair, with a massive but shapely throat, “Five hundred years ago——” 
ad white as milk; glossy brown hair, the loose threads ‘* Listen, Jean,” said Christie ; “we're gaun to get a 
of which glittered like gold; and a blue eye, which, be- | boeny story. ‘Five hundre’ years ago,’ added she, 
ing contrasted with dark eyebrows and lashes, took the | with interest and awe. 
luminous effeet peculiar to that rare beauty. ‘ Was a great, battle,” resumed the narrator, in cheer- 

Their short petticoats revealed a neat ankle, anda leg | fal tones, as one Jarking with history, “ between a King 
with a noble swell; for Nature, when she isin earnest, |. of England and his rebels. He was in the thick of the 
builds beauty on the idea of ancient sculptors and poets, | fight——”’ 
not of modern poetasters, who, with their airy-like |, . ‘‘ That’s the king, Jean, he was in the thick o’t.” 
sylphs and theirs smoke-like verses, fight for want of} ‘My ancestor killed a fellow who was sneaking be- 
flesh in woman and want of fact in postry as parallel | hind him, but the next moment a man-at-arms prepared 
beauties. a thrust at his majesty, who had his hands full with 

They are, my lads.—Continuez I ~ three assailants.” 

These women hada grand corporeal: trait; they. had “Eh! that’s, no fair,’ said Christie, “ns sure as 
never known a corset! so they were strait as javelins; | deeth.’’ 
they could i's their hands above their heads !—actually! “My ancestor dashed forward, and, as the king’s 
Their supple persons moved as nature intended; every | sword passed through one of them, he clove another to 
gesture was ease, grace, and freedoin. the waist with a blow.” p 

What with their own radiance, andthe snowy cleanli- “Weel done! weel done |” 
ness and brightness of their costume, they came like | Lord Ipsden looked at the speaker, her eyes were glit- 
iméteors into the apartment. tering and her cheek flushing. : 

Lord Ipsden, rising gently from his seat, with the “Good heavens!” thought he, “she believes it!’ So 
same quiet politeness with which he would have: re- | he began to take more pains with his legend.” 
ceived two princes of the blood,isaid “ How do you do?” «But for the spearsman,’’ continued he, ‘he had no- 
end smiled a welcome. thing but his body; he gaye.jt, it was his duty, and 

“Fine! hoow’s yoursel?’: answered the dark ‘lass, | received the death leveled at his sovereign.” 
whose name was Jean Carnie, and whose voice was not *Hech| puir mon,” And the glowing eyes began to 
bo sweet as her face, glisten. 

“What'n lord are ye?” continued she; “are you a “ The battle flowed another way, and God gave victory 
juke? I wad like fine tohaew crack wi’ a juke,’ to the right; but the king came back to look for him, 

Saunders, who knew himself thecause of this’ ques- | for it was no common geryice.”’ 
tion, replied, sotto voce, “ His lordship is a viscount.” “Deed no !’’ t 

“T did na ken’t,” was Jean’s remark, “But it has a| Here Lord Ipsden began to turn his eyes inward, and 
bonny soond."* call up.the scene. He lowered his voice. 

“What mair would ye hae?” said the fair beauty, “They found him lying on his back, looking death in 
whose name was Christie Johnstone. Then, appealing | the face. 
to his lorcgiip as the likeliest to know, she added, “The nobles, by, the king’s, side, uncovered as soon 
“Nobeelity is just a sodnd itsel, I'm tauld.” ag he was found, for they were brave men, too, There 

The viscount, finding himself expected to say some-| was amoment’s silence; eyes met eyes, and said, this 
thing on a topic he had not attended much to, answered | is a stout soldier's last battle.” 
dryly: ‘*We must ask the republicans, they are the “The king could not bid him live.” 
people that give their minds to such subjects.” “Nal lad, King Deeth has ower strong a grrip.” 

“And you man,” asked Jean Carnie, ‘is he a lord, “But he did what kings can do, he gave him two 
too?" blows with his royal, sword,” 

“I am his lordship’s servant,’ replied » Saunders, “Oh, the robber! and him a deeing mon,” 
gravely, not without a secret misgiving whether fate) ‘Two words from his royal mouth, and he and. we 
had been just. | were Barons of Ipsden and Hawthorn Glen from that 

“Nal” replied she, not to be imposed upon, “yo are’ day to this.” 
statelier and prooder than this ane.” “ But the puir dying creature r had 

“I will explain,” said his master. “Saunders knows| ‘“ What poor dying creature?” 
his value ; a servant like Saunders is rurer'than an idle| ‘ Your forbear, lad.” 
viscount.” “YT. don't know why you call him poor, madam; all 

‘My lord, my lord!” remonstrated Saunders, with a | the men of that day are dust; they are the gold dust 
shocked and most disclamatory tone. ‘Rather!’ was | who died with honor. 
his inward refléction. ’ 3 “He sneer ea ey pagela. tan his son—for he had 

“ ” . Wie " ut one—and when at son knelt, unwounded, by 
ye A ees Bee, 9 eee OY ae are him, he said, ‘Good-night, Baron Ipsden;' and so he 

“No! are’you for this sortof thing?” j died, fire in his eye, asmile on his lip, and honor on 

At this, Saunders, with a world of empressement, | bis name forever. I meant to tell, you 4 lie, and I've 


offered the Carnie some cake that was on the table. told you the truth.” 
She took a piece, instantly spat it out into her hand,| “Laddio,” said Christie, half admiringly, half re- 


. . proachfully, “ ye gar the tear come in my een. Hech! 
a, ee ae in Peer Pets Ore look at yon Wt how could you think .t'eat, plums 


“) be ve through siccan a bonny story?” sone 
thot nf et tad pate # lag Witte vice A Hota," answered Jean, who had, in fact, cleared the 
“Try this, out of Nature’s shop,” laughed their ens} Plate, “Taye listen best when my ain mouth sstappit. 
tertainer; and he offeréd them, himself, some peaches |, “ But see, now, pondered Christie, “ twa words fra a 
and things. : t king—thir titles are just breeth. 
“Hech! a medi—cinel’”’ said Christio “Of course,” was the answer. ‘All titles are. What 
6 : t is popularity ?.ask Aristides and Lamartine: the breath 
"Nature, my lad,” said Miss Carnie, herivory | of a mob—smells of its source—and is gone. before:the 
teeth meet in their first nectarinoe, “1 did na ken whaur | gyn can set on it. Now the royal breath does smell of 
ao but ye best che other canfectioners, that div the } Rose and Crown, and stays by us from age to. ag0.” 
The fair lass, who had watched the viscous all. this Pig hl Reread Sink co et W525 shall 
“thie ecg eyed “how oPhrosched im. | wake up the House of Lords some evening-—we shall.” 
nino MAAS ed lolous Bad Meaney ent a ee lordship then added, lesa warmly, looking at the 
SoginS' 1 ze halt advancing. half retiring, not. easy to “I think I should like to bea fisherman,” So ssying, 


my lord yawned slightly. 1 
“Noo,” said she, with s very slight ' blush aalieg ‘o this aspiration young fish-wives no 
» wu per) pe, ita sincerity ;_ Chris 
tie, with a shade of severity, inquired of: him how he 
. pe ; 


attention, doubting; 


* Buccleuch. ¢ Wellington, 


\ 


sal 
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“ A baron’s go’ a vile count, I’m sure,” said she ; “sae 
tell me how ye came to be a vile count.’” 

“Ah!” said he, “that is by no means # pretty story 
like the other ; you will not like it, I am suré.’”’ 

“ Ay, will I—ay, will 1; Im aye seeking knowledge.” 

“Well, it is soon told. One of us'sat twenty years on 
one seat, in the same house, so one day he got up a— 
viscount,” 

“ Ower muckle pay for ower little wark.’’ 

“ Now don’t say that; I wouldn’t do it to be Empe- 
ror of Russia.” 

“Aweel, I hae gotten a heap out o’ ye; sae noow I'll 
gang, since ye are no for herrin’ ; come away, Jean.’’ 

At this their host remonstrated and inquired why 
bores are at one’s service night and day, and bright 
people are always in a hurry ; he was informed in re- 
ply, “Labor is the lot o' man. Div ye no’ken that 
muckle? And abune a’ o’ women.’’* 

“Why, what can two such pretty creatures have to 
do except to be admired ?”” 

This question coming within the dark beauty’s 
scope, she hastened to reply. 

“To sell our herrin,’—we hae threes hundre’ left in 
the creel.” 

“ What is the price?” 

At this question the poetry died out of Christie 
Johnstone’s face, she gave her companion a rapid look, 
undiscernible by male eye, and answered: 

“Three a penny, sirr; they are no plenty the day,” 
added she, in smooth tones that carried conviction. 

(Little liar; they were selling six a penny every- 
where.) 

“Saunders, buy them all, and be ever so long about 
it ; count them, or some nonsense.”’ 

“ He’s daft ! he’s daft! Oh, ye ken, Jean, anEnglish- 
man anda lorrd, twa daft things thegither, he could 
na’ miss the road. Coont them, lassie.’ 

- “Come away, Sandy, till I count them till yo,” said 
ean. 

Saunders and Jean disappeared. 

Business being out of sight, curiosity revived: 

“An’ what brings ye here from London, if ye please ?” 
recommenced the fair inquisitor. ‘ 

“You have a good countenance: there is something in 
your face. I could findit in my heart to tell you, but 
should bore you.” 

 De’el a fear! Bore me, bore me! whaat’s thaat, I 
‘wonder ?’”” 

“ What is your namé, madam ? Mine is Ipsden?’’ 

“ They ca’ me Christie Johnstone.” 

» “Well, Christie Johnstone, I am under the doctor's 
ands,’’ 

“Puir lad.. What's the trouble?” (solemnly and 
tenderly.) 

* Ennui!” (rather piteously.) 

“Yawn-we? Inever heerd tell o’t.’ 

“Oh, you lucky girl,” burst out he; “but the doctor 
has undertaken to cure me; in one thing you could 
assist me, ifflam not presuming too far on ‘our short 
acquaintance. Iam to relieve one poor distressed per- 
Fe every dey, but I mustn’t do two: is not that a 

ore ?”* 

“ Gie’s your hand, gie’s your hand. I’m vexed for 
ca'ing you daft. Hech! what'asaft hand yé hae. Jean, 
I’m saying, come hero, feel this.’ Jean, who had run in, 
took the viscount’s hand from Christie. 

“Tt never wroucht any,” explained Jean. 


“ And he has’ bonny hair,” said Christie, just touching | 


his locks on the other side, 
- “ He's a bonny lad,” said Jean, inspecting him scien- 
tifically and point-blank. 

“ Aye, is he,” said the other. ‘ Aweel, there’s Jess 
Rutherford, a widdy, wi’ four bairns, ye meicht do waur 
than ware your siller on her.” 

“ Five pounds to begin ?’” inquired his lordship. y 

“Fivyepund! Are ye made 'osiller! Ten schell'n!” 

ince was rung for, and produced a one pound 
note 
“The herrin’ is five and saxpetice; its four and sax- 
pence I'm awin ye,” said the young fishwite; “ and Jess 
will be a glad woman the neicht.” 

The settlement was effected, and away went the two 
frinds, saying : 

“Good-bye, vile count.” 

Their host fell into thought. 

- ma a have I talked so much?” asked he of him- 

elf. : 

_“ Dr, Aberford, you are a wonderful man; I like your 
Tower classes amazingly.” , 

-“ Mefiez vous, Monsieur Ipsden ! ’” should. some men 
tor havesaid, ‘ 

As the Devil puts into a beginner's handsiace, queen, 
fiye trumps, to give him.a taste for whist, so these 
lower classes, haye, perhaps, put forward one of their 
best cards to lead you into a filse estimate of the 
strength of their hand. 

Instead, however, of this, who should returm to dis- 
turb the equilibrium of truth, but this Christina John- 
stone! She came thoughtfully in and said: 

“I've been taking a thoucht, and this is so what yon 
gude physeecian meaned ; ye are no to fling your char- 
ity like a bane to a dog ; yell’ gang yoursel to. Jess 
Rutherford ; Flucker Johnstone, that’s my brother, will 
convoy ye.” 3 ‘ 

“ But how is your brother to know me?’ 

“How? Because I'll gie him a sair, sair hiding, if he 
lets ye gang by.” 

Then she returned the one-pound note, a fresh settle- 
ment was effected, and she left him. 

At the door she said : " 

“And I'am muckle obleeged to ye for your story and 
your goodness.” “ : 

Whilst uttering these words; she half kissed her hand 
toim, with a lofty and disengaged gesture,such as one 
tight expect from a queen, if queens didnot wear stays, 

was gone, 
_ When his lordship, a few minutes after,sauntered out 


*A local idea, I suspect.—C. R. 


for a stroll, the first object he beheld was an exact hu- 
man square, a handsome boy, witha body swelled out 
Fs gears to the size of man’s, with blue flannel, and 
blue cloth above it, leaning against a wall, with his 
hands ‘in his pockets—a statuette of insouciance. 

This marine puff-ball. was Flucker Johnstone, aged 
fourteen. 

Stain his sister’s face with diluted walnut-juice, as 
they make the stage gypsy and red Indian (two animals 
imagined by actors to be one), and you have Flucker’s 
face. 

A slight moral distinction remains, not to be so easily 
got over. 

x She was the best girl in the place, and he a baddish 
Oy. 

He was, however, as sharp in his way as she was in- 
telligentin hers. 

This youthful mariner allowed his lordship to pasa 
him and take twenty steps, but watched him all the 
time, and compared him with a description furnialied 
him by his sister. 

He then followed, and brought him to, as he called it, 

“T daur say it’s you I'm to convoy to yon auld faggit !”” 
said this baddish boy. 

On they went, Flucker rolling and pitching and yawn- 
ing to keep wp with the lordly galley, for a fisherman's 
natural waddle is two miles an hour. 

At the very entrance of Newhaven, the new pilot sud- 
denly sang out, “Starboard |” 

Starboard it was, and théy ascended a filthy “ close,” 
or alley; they mounted. a staircase which was out of 
doors, and, without knocking, Flucker introduced him- 
self into Jess Rutherford’s, house. 

“Here's a gentleman to speak till ye, wife.” 


CHAPTER III, 


Tue widow was weather-beaten and rough. She sat 
mending an old net. 

“The gentleman's welcome,” said she ; but there was 
no tification in her tone, and but little surpene 

is lordship then explained that, understanding there 
were worthy people in distress, he was in hopes he 
might be permitted to assist them, and that she must 
blame a neighbor of hers if he had broken in upon her 
too abruptly with this object. He then, with a blush, 
hinted at ten shillings, which he begged she would con- 
sider as merely an installment, until he could learn the 
precise nature of her embarrassments, and the best way 
of piaaing means at her disposal. 

The widow heard all this with a lack-luster mind. 

For many years her life had been unsuccessful labor ; 
if anything had eyer come to her, it had always been a 
misfortuue; her incidents had been thorns; her events, 
daggers. 

She could not realize a human angel coming to her 
relief, and she.did not realize it, and she worked away 
at her net. 

At this, Flucker, to whom his lordship’s speech ap- 
peared monstrously weak and pointlesa, drew nigh, 
and gave the widow, in her ear, his version, namely, his 
sister's embellished. It was briefly this: That the gen- 
tleman was a daft. lord from England, who had come 
with the bank in his breeks, to remove poverty from 
Scotland, beginning with her. 

“ Sae speak loud aneuch, an’ ye’ll no want siller,” was 
his polite corollary, 

His lordship rose, laid a.card on a chair, begged her 
to make use of him, et cetera; he then, recalling the 
oracular prescription, said: 

“Do me the. fayor to apply to me for any little sum 
you have a use for, and, in return, I will beg of yon 
it does not bore you too much) to make me acquaint 
with any little troubles you may have encountered in 
the course of your life.” 

His lordship, receiving no answer, was about to go, 
ater bowing to her, and smiling gracefully upon her. 

is hand was on the latch, when Jess Rutherford 
burst into@ passion of tears. “ 

He turned with surprise. 

My troubles, laddie,” cried she, trembling all over, 
“The, sun wad.set and rise, and set again, eré I could 
tell yea’ the trouble I hae come through, Oh, ye need 
na vex yourself for an auld wife's tears; tears are a 
blessin’, lad, I shall assure ye. Mony’s the time I hae 
prayed for them, and conld na hae them. Sit ye doon! 
sit ye doon. I'll no let ye gang fra my door fill I hae 
thankit,ye—but gie me time, gie me time, "Tcan na 
greet a’ the days of the week.” 

Plucker, @tat. 14, opened his eyes, unable to connect 
ten shillings and tears, 

Lord Ipsden sat down, and felt very sorry for her. 

And she cried at her ease. . 

If one touch of nature make the whole world kin, 
methinks that sweet and wonderful thing, sympathy, is 
not less, powerful... What frozen barriers, what ice of 
centuries, if,can meltin a.moment! 

His bare mention of her troubles had surprised the 
widowed woman's heart, and now she looked up and ex- 
amined his countenance; it was soon done. 

_ 4 woman, young or old, high or low, can discern and 
appreciate sensibility in a man’s face at a single glance, 

at she saw there was enough. She was sure of 
sympathy. She recalled her resolye,and the tale of 
her sorrows burst trom her like a flood. 

Then the old fishwife told the young aristocrat how 
she had borne twelve children, uried six as bairns; 
how her map was always unlucky; how a mast fell o} 
him, and disabled hima whole season; how they could 
butjust keep the pot boiling by the deep-sea fishing, 
and he was not allowed to dredge for hela pas 
his father was not a Newhaven man. How, when the 
herring fishing came, to make all right, he never had 
another man’s luck; how his boat's crew would draw 
empty nets,and a boat alongside him would be gtin- 
wale down in the water with the fish. How, at last, 
one morning, the, 20th of November, his boat came 
into Newhaven Pier without him, and when he was in, 


/ 


quired for his crew said, “He had staid at home, like a 
lazy loon, and not sailed with them the night before. How 
she was anxious, and had all the public-houses searched, 
“For he took 4 drop now and then, nae wonder, and him 
aye in the weather.” Poor thing! when he was ‘alive 
she used to call him a drunken scoundrel to his face. 
How, when the tide went down, a mad wifo, whose hus- 
band had been drowned twenty years ago, pointed out 
something under the pier, that the rest took for sea- 
weed floating,—how it was the hair of her man’s head, 
washed about by the water, and he was there, drowned, 
without a cry or astruggle, by his enormous boots, that 
kept him in an upright position, though he was dead; 
there he stood—dead—drowned by slipping from the 
slippery pier, close to his comrades’ hands, in’ a dark 
and gusty night; how her daughter married; and wag 
well to do, and assisted her: how she fell into a rapid 
decline, and died, a picture of health to inexperienced 
eyes. How she, the mother, saw, and knew, and watch- 


‘ed the treacherous advance of disease and death; how 


others said gayly, ‘“Her daughter was better," and she 
was obliged to say, “Yes.” How she had worked, eigh- 
teen hours a day, at making nets; how when she let out 
her nets to the other men at the herring fishing, they 
always cheated her, because her man was gone. How 
she had many times had to choose between begging her 
meal and going to bed without it, but, thank Heayen ! 
she had always chosen the latter. 

She told him of hunger, cold, and anguish. As she 
spoke they became real things to him; up to that mo- 
ment they had been things in a story-book. And as she 
spoke she rocked herself from side to side. 

Indeed, she was a woman “ acquainted with grief.” 
She might have said, ‘ Here I and sorrow sit! 3 is 
my throne; bid kings come and bow to it!” 

Her hearer felt this, and therefore this woman, poor, 
old, and ugly, became sacred in his eye; it was with a 
strange sort of respect that he tried to console her. 

He spoke to her in tones gentle and sweet as the south 
wind on @ summer evening. ( 

““Madam,’’ said he, “let me be so happy ae to bring 

ou some comfort. The sorrows of the heart I cannot 

eal; they are fora mightier hand ; but apart of your 
distress appears to have been positive need; "that we 
can at least dispose of, and I entreat you to bélieve that 
from this hour want shall never enter that door again. 
Neyer! upon my honor !’”” ’ : 

The Scotch are icebergs, with voleanoes underneath ; 
thaw the Scotch ice, which is very cold, and you shall 
get to the Scotch fire, warmer than any sun of Italy or 
Spain. 

His lordship had risen to go. The old wife had seem- 
ed absorbed in her Own grief; she now dried her 
tears, 

“ Bide ye, sirr,” said she, “‘ till I thank ye.’’ 

So she began to thank him, rather coldly and stiffly. 

“Ho says ye are a lord,” said she, * I dinna ken, and I 
dinna care, but ye’re a gentleman, I daur say, and akind 
heart ye hae,” 

Then she began to warm. 

“And ye’ll never be a grain the poorer for the siller 
ye hae gien me ; for he that giveth to the poor lendeth 
tothe Lord.” 

Then she began to glow. 

‘ “But it's no your siller ; a think it,—na, lad, na! 
Oh, fine! I ken there’s mony asupper for the bairns and 
me in yon bits of metal; but I cat na feel your siller 
as I feel your winsome smile—thé drop in your young 
een—an’ the sweet words’ ye gied mé,in the sweet 
music 9’ your Soothern tongue, Gude bless ye!’ 
(Where was her ice by this time?) ‘Gude bless ye! 
and I bless ye!" : 

And she did bless ‘him; and what a blessing’ it was; 
not a melodious generality, like a stage parent's, or 
papa’s in a damsel’s novel, It was like the son of Barak 
on Zophim. t o< 

She blessed him as one who had the power and the 
right to bless or curse. * 

e stood on the’ high ground of her low estate and 
her afflictions—and demanded of their Creator to bless 
the fellow-creature that had come to her aid and eonso- 

ation. ’ 

This woman had suffered to the limits of endurance; 
yesterday she had said, “ Surely the Almighty does na 
see me a’ these years |” : 

So now she blessed him, and her heart's blood seemed 
to gush into words. on ’ 

she blessed him by land and water. t 
” She knew most mortal griefs; for she had felt them. 

She warned them away from him one by one. } 

She knew the joys of life; forshe had felt their want. 

She summoned them one by one to his side, 

* And a fair wind to your ship,” cried’ she; ’ ‘an’ the 
storms aye ten miles to leeward o’ her’) =) 

Many happy days, “an” weel spent,” she wished him. 

r His love should love him dearly, or a better take her 
place. o) avo 
aan to his side by day; sleep to his pillow by 

ght. = 30 te * 

A thousand good wishes camo, like a torrent of fire; 
frony her lips, with a power that eclipsed his dreams of 
human eloquence ; and’ then changing. in a moment 
trom the thunder of Pythoness to the tender music of 
some poetess motlier, she ended : , “ 

“ An’ oh, my boenny, boenny lad, may ye be wi’ the 
rich upon the airth a’ your days—anD WI’ THE PUIR IN — 


THE WARLD TO COME !"” vOnexy otter 
sth lordship's gue refused him the thin phrases of 
society, | va stiens ¢ 


“ Farewell for the present,” said he, and he went 
quietly eA ‘ J hen vabee Maw 

He paced thoughtfully home. 1 fod gw 

He had drunk a fact with every sentence; and an idea 
with every fact, : at aocrally aa be 

For the knowledge we have never realized.is not 
knowledge to us,—onl: knowledge’s shadow, 


With the banished duke, he now feel, “we 
are not alone unliappy :” this univ, ‘contains 
other guess sorrows “yours, viscount,—sciticet tham 

\ 


‘power in turn. 
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unyarying health, unbroken leisure, and incalculable 
income. 

Then this woman’s eloquence! bless me! he had seen 
folk murmur politely in the Upper House, and drone 
or hammer away at the Speaker down below, with more 
heat than warmth. 

He had seen nine hundred wild beasts fed with pep- 
pered tongue, in a menagerie called L’Assemblee Na- 
tionale. 

His ears had rung often enough, for that matter. 

This time his heart beat. 

He had been in the principal Courts of Europe ; knew 
what a handful of gentlefolks call “The World ;” had 
experienced the honeyed words of courtiers,; the misty 
nothings of diplomatists ; and the innocent prattle of 
mighty kings. 

But hitherto he seemed to have undergone gibberish 
and jargon: 

Gibberish and jargon—Political! 

Gibberish and jargon—Social ! 

Gibberish and. jargon—Theological ! 

Gibberish and jargon—Positive ! 

People had been prating—Jess had spoken. 

But, it. is to be observed, he was under the double 
effect of eloquence and novelty; and, so situated, we 
overrate things, you know. 

That,night he made a proyision for this poor woman, 
in case he should die betore next week, 

“Who knows ?’’ said he, “she is such an unlucky wo- 
man.” , 

Then he went to bed, and, whether from the widow's 
blessing, or the air of the place, he slept like a plough- 


joy. 

(pene Richard, Lord Ipsden, to work out the Aber- 
ford problem—to relieve poor people, one or two of 
whom, like the Rutherford, were grateful, the rest acted 
it to the life—to receive now and then a visit from Chris- 
tina Johnstone, who borrowed every mortal book in his 
house, who sold him fish, invariably cheated him by 
the indelible force of habit, and then remorsefully un- 
did the bargain, with a peevish entreaty that ‘he would 
not be so green, for there was no doing business with 
him,” to fastened upon by Flucker, who, with ad- 
mirable smoothness and cunning, wormed himself into 
a cabin-boy on board the yacht, and man-at-arme 
ashore. 

To cruise in search of adventures, and meet nothing 
but disappointments; to acquire a browner tint, a light- 
er step, and a jacket, our story moves for a while to- 
wards humbler personages. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Jess RurHeRForD, widow of Alexander Johnstone— 
for Newhaven wives, like great artists, change their 
conditions without changing their names—was known 
in the town only as a dour wife, a sour old carline, 
Whose fault? ’ 

Do wooden faces and iron tongues tempt sorrow to 
put outits snail's horns? 

She hardly spoke to any one, or any one to her, but four 
days after the visit we have described people began to 
bend looks of sympathy on her, tostep out of their way 
to give her a kindly good-morrow; after a bit, fish and 
meal used to be placed on Mer table by one neighbor or 
another, when she was out; and soon. She was at first 
behind-hand in responding to all this, but by degrees 
the thawed to those who thawed to her. Next, Saun- 
ders called on her, and showed her a settlement, made 
for her benefit, on certain lands in Lanarkshire, She 
was at ease for life. 

The Almighty had seen her all these years. 

But how came her neighbors to melt? 

Because a nobleman had visited her ? 

Not exactly, dear novel-reader. 

This was it. 

That same night, by a bright fire lighting up snowy 
walls, Duaniohes copper, gleaming candlesticks, and a 
dinner-table floor, sat the mistreas of the house, Chris- 
tie Johnstone, and her brother, Flucker. : 

She with a book, he with his reflections opposite ner. 

*‘ Lassie, hae ye ony siller past ye?” 

* Aye, lad, an’ I mean to keep it!” 

The baddish boy had registered a vow to the contrary, 
and proceeded to bleed hie flint (for to do Christie jus- 
tice the process was not very dissimilar). _Flucker hada 
versatile genius for making money; he had made it in 
forty different ‘ways, by d and sea, tenpence at a 


time. 
“Thae gotten the life o’ Jess Rutherford, till ye,” 
said he. 

“ Giest then.” 

“I’m seeking half acrown for’t,” said he, 

Now, he knew he should never get half a crown, but 
he also knew that if he asked a ing, he should be 
beaten down to fourpence. 

So halfa crown was his first bode, : 

The enemy, with anger at her heart, called up a 
humorous smile, and saying, ‘‘ An ye’ll get saxpence,” 
went about some household matter; in reality, to let 
her proposal rankle in Flucker. 

Flucker lighted his pipe slowly, as one who would not 
do a sister the injustice to notice so. trivial a proposition. 

He waited for overtures, 

They did not come. 

Christie resumed her book. 

Then the baddish boy fixed his eye on the fire, and 

said softly and thoughtfully to the fire, ‘‘Hech, what a 
heap o’ troubles yon woman has come rong: 
8 stroke of art was not lost. Christie looked up 
from her book; pretended he had spoken to her, gave a 
fictitious yawn, and renewed the negotiation with the 
air of one josed to kill time. 

She was d for the story. : 

Commerce was twice broken off and renewed by each 


At last the bargain was struck at fourteenpence. 
Then Flucker came out, the honest merchant. 


CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE. 


He had listened intently, with mercantile views. 

He‘ had the widow's sorrows ‘all off pat. 

He was nota bit affected himself, but by pure mem- 
ory he remembered where she had been most agitated 
or Overcome, y 

He gave it Christie, word for word, and even threw in 
what dramatists call “ the business,”’ thus : 

“ Here ye suld greet ’"—— 

“Here ye'll play your hand like a geraffe.”’ 

“ Geraffe ? That’s a beast, I'm thinking.’ 

“Na; it’s the thing on the hill that makes signals.” 

“Telegraph, ye fulish goloshen !’’ 

“ Ooay, telegraph! Geraffe's sunnest said for a’.”’ 

Thus Jess Rutherford’s life came into Christie John- 
stone’s hands, 

She told it to a knot of natives next day; it lost noth- 
ing, for she was a woman of feeling,and by intuition an 
artist of the tongue. She was the best raconteur in a 
place where there are a hundred, male and female, who 
attempt that art, 

The next day she told it again, and then inferior nar- 
rators got hold of it, and it soon circulated through the 
town. c 

And this was the cause of the sudden sympathy with 
Jess. Rutherford. 

As our prigs would say : : 

“ Art had adopted her cause and adorned her tale.” 


CHAPTER V. 


Tue fishing village of Newhaven is'a unique place; it 
isa coleny that retains distinct features; the people 
seldom intermarry with their Scotch neighbors. 

Some say the colony is Dutch, some Danish, some 
Flemish. The character and cleanliness of their female 
costume points rather to the latter. 

Fish, like horse-flesh; corrupts the mind and man- 
ners. 

After a certain age the Néwhaven fishwife is always a 
blackguard, and ugly; but among the younger speci- 
mens, who have not traded too much, or come into 
much contact with larger towns,a charming modesty, 
or else slyness (such as no man can distinguish from it, 
so it answers every purpose), is to be found, combined 
with rare grace and beauty. 

It is a race of women that the northern sun peachifies 
instead of rosewoodizing. 

On Sundays the majority sacrifice appearance to 
fashion; these turn out rainbows of silk, satin, and 


j|lace, Inthe week they ‘were all grace and no stays; 


now they seem all stays and no grace, They never 
om so ill as when they change their “costume” for 
« dreas,”’ 

The men are smart fishermen, distinguished from the 
other fishermen of the firth chiefly by their “ dredging- 
song.” 

This old song is money to them; thus: 

3 Dredging is practically very stiff rowing for ten 
ours. 

Now both the Newhaven men and their rivals are 
agreed that this song lifts them through more work 
than untuned fishermen can manage. 

Ihave heard the song, and seen the work done to it; 
and incline to think it helps the oar, not only by keep- 
ing the time true and the spirit alive, but also by its 
fayorable action on the lungs. It is sung in a peculiar 
way: the sound is, as it were, expelled from the chest 
mm a sort of musical ejaculations; and the like, we know, 
was done by the ancient gymnasts; and is done by the 
French bakers, in lifting their enormous dough, and 
by our paviors. 

The song, in itself, does not contain above seventy 
stock yerses, but these perennial lines are a nucleus 
round which the men improvise the topics of the day, 
giving, I know not for what reason, the preference to 
such as verge upon indelicacy. 

The men and women are musical and narrative; three 
out of four can sing a song or tell a story,and they 
omit few opportunities. ° 

Males and females suck whisky like milk, and are 
quarrelsome in proportion: the men fight (round-hand- 
ed), the women fleicht or scold,in the form of a tea- 
pot—the handle fixed and the spout sawing the air. 

Asingular custom prevails here. The maidens have 
only one sweetheart apiece!!! 

So the whole town is in pairs, © | : 

The courting is all done on Saturday night, by the 
lady’s fire. It is hard to keep out of a groove in which 
all the town is running; and the Johnstone ‘had pos- 
sessed, as mere property—a lad! 

@ was so wealthy that few of them could pretend 
to aspire to her, so she selected for her chattel a young 
man called Willy Liston; a youth of an unhappy turn— 
he contributed nothing to hilarity, his face was a kill- 
joy—nobody liked him; for this female reason Christie 
distinguished him. : 

He fonnd a divine supper every Saturday night in her 
house; he ate, and sighed! Christie fed him, and 
laughed at him. ~ 

ucker ditto. . \ 

As she neither fed nor laughed at any other man, 
some twenty were bitterly jealous of Willy Liston, and 
eg gave the blighted youth a ch moment or 

wo. 
But the bright alliance received a check some months 
before our tale. a 

Christie was heluo librorum! and like others who 
have that taste, and can only gratify it in the interval of 
manual exercise, she read very intensely in her hours 
ofstudy. A book absorbed her, She was like a leech 
on these occasions, non missura cutem; even Jean 
Carnie, her coadjutor or “ neebor,” as they call it, found 
it best to keep out of her way till the book was sucked. 

One Saturday night Willy Liston’s evil star ordained 
that a gentleman of French origin and Spanish dress, 
called Gil Blas, should be the Johnstone’s companion. 

Willy Liston arri: : 4 


ved. 
Christie, who had bolted the door, told him from the'. 


window, civilly enough. but decidedly, “ She woula-- 
excuse his company that night.” 

“ Vera weel,” said Willy, and departed. ; 

Next Saturday—no Willy came. .% 

Ditto the next. Willy was waiting the amende. 

Christie forgot to make it. 

Qne day she was passing the boats. Willy beckoned, 
her_mysteriously; he led her to his boat, which was 
called “The Christie Johnstone ;” by the boat’s side 
was a paint-pot and brush, : 

They had not supped together for five Saturdays. 

Ergo, Mr. Liston had painted out the four first letters 
of “Christie,” he. now proceeded to paint.out the fifth, 
giving her to understand that, if she allowed the whole 
name to go, a letter every blank Saturday, her image - 
would be gradually, but effectually, obliterated from 
the heart Listonian. 

My reader has, done what Liston did not—anticipate 
her answer. She recommended him, whilst his hand 
wasin, to paint out the entire name, and, with white 
paint and a smaller brush, to substitute some other 
female appellation. So saying, she tripped off. 

Mr. Liston on this was guilty of the following incon- 
sistency: he pressed the paint carefully out of the brush 
into the pot. Having thus economized the material, 
he hurled the pot which contained his economy at “ tia 
Johnstone,” he-then adjourned to the “ Peacock,” and 
“away at once with loye and reason.” 

Thenceforth, when men asked who was Christie Jolin- 
stone’s lad; the answer used tobe, ‘‘ She’s seeking ane.’” 
Quelle horreurst : 

Newhaven doesn’t know everything, but my intelli- ~ 
gent reader suspects, and, if confirming his suspicions 
can reconcile him to our facts, it will soon be done. 

But he must come with us to Edinburgh; it’s only 
three miles, : ; 


CHAPTER VI. 


A titrix band of painters. came into Edinburgh from 
a professional walk. Three were of Edinburgh: Groove, 
seed — Jones and Hyacinth, young, the latter long- 

red, 

With them was a young Englishman, the leader of the 
expedition—Charles Gatty. 

His step was elastic, and his manner wonderfully 
animated, without loudness, 

“A bright day,” said he, The sun forgot where he 
was, and shone; everything was in favor of art.” 

“Oh, dear, no,” replied old Grooye, “not where I 
was.”” 

“Why, what was the matter ?”’ 

“The flies kept puseg and biting and sticking in the. . 
work: that’s the worst of out.o’ doors.” 

“ The flies | is that all? | Swear the spiders in special 
constables next;time,”’ cried Gatty. ‘‘Weshall win the 
day;" and light shone into his hazel eye. : 

“The world will not always put up with humbuga 
of the brush, who, to imitate Nature, turn their back 
on her. Paintan out.o’ door scene in doors! I swear 
by thesun it’s a lie! the one, stupid, impudent lie that 
glitters amongst (the: lies of vulgar art, like Satan 
amongst Belial, Mammon, and all those beggars.” 

“ Now, look here; the barren outlines of a scone must 
be looked at to be done; hence the sketching system 
slop-sellers of the Academy! but the million delicacies 
- light, shade and.color can be trusted to memory, can 
they ?”’ 

“It's a lie big enough to shake the earth out of her 
course; if any part of the work could be trusted ta 
memory or imagination, it happens to be the bare out- 
lines, and they can’t... The million subtleties of light, 
and color; learn them by heart, and say them off on 
canvas! the highest angel in thesky must haye his eye 
upon them, and look devilish sharp, too, or he shan’t 
paint them: I give him Charles Gatty’s word for that.” 

“ That’ very eloquent, I call it,’ said Jones. 

“Yes,” said poor old Groove, “the lad will never 
make a painter.” ' : 

“ Yes, I shall, Groove; at least I hope so, but # must 
be along time first.’ 

“T never knew a painter who could lk and paint. 
both,” explained Mr. Groove. : . 

“Very well,” said Gatty. ‘Then I'll say but one 
word more, and it is this. The artifice of painting is 
old enough to die; it is time the art was born, When- 
ever it does come into the world you will see no more 
dead corpses of trees, grass and water robbed of their 
life, the sunlight, and flung upon canvas in a studio, by 
the light of a cigar and a lie—and ""—— 

“ How much do you expect for your picture ?” inter: 
rupted Jones. . . 

“What has that to do with it? With these little 
swords ” (waving his brush) “we'll fight for nature- 
light, truth-light, and sun-light against a world in arma 
—no, worse, in swaddling clothes.” 

“ With these little swerrds,” replied poor old Groove, 
“ we shall cut our own throats if we go against people’a 
prejudices."" 

The young .artist laughed the old daubster a merry 
defiance, ‘and then separated from the party, for his lodg- 

were down the street. 
‘e had not left them long before a musical voice was 
heard crying: 

“A callerr owoo !” 

And two young fishwives hove in sight. 
~ The boys’ recognized one of them as Gatty’s sweet- 

eart 


Is he in love with her ?” inquired Jones. 
Hyacinth ‘the long-haired undertook the reply. 
“ He loves her better than anything in the world, ex: 
— Art. Love and Art are two beautiful things,” 
w 


h ed Hyacinth. Deng ¥ oh ak 
She, too, is beautiful. Ihave done her,” added be 


with a simper. vy Somes 
“In oil?” asked Groove. th saul 
“In oil? no, in verse, here;” and he took out & paper, 


. 
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“Then hadn’t we. better cut? you might promise 
reading them,” said poor old Groove. 

“Haye you any oysters?” inquired Jones of the 
Carnie’ and the Johnstone, who wére now alongside. 

“ Plenty,” answered Jean. “Hae ye ony siller?” 

The artists looked at one another, and didn’t all speak 
at once, 

“J, madam,” said old Groove, insinuatingly, to Chris- 
tie, “am a friend of Mr. Gatty’s; perhaps, on that 
account, you would lend me an oyster or two.” 

“Na,” said Jean, sternly. 

“ Hyacinth,” said Jones, sarcastically, “give them 
your verses, perhaps that will soften them.” 

Hyacinth gave his verses, descriptive of herself, to 
Christie. 

This youngster was one of those who mind other 
people’s business. 

Alienis studiis delectatus contempsit suum. 

His destiny was to be a bad painter, so he went to be 
an execrable poet. 

All this morning he had been doggereling, when he 
ought to have been daubing ;' and now he will have to 
sup of a colored print, if he sups at all. 

Christie read, blushed, and put the verses in her 
bosom. “ 

*‘ Come awa, Custy,” said Jean. 

“ Hets,” said Christie, ‘ gie the puir lads twarree 
oysters, what the waur will we be?” 

So they opened oysters for them, and Hyacinth the 
long-haired looked down on the others with sarcastico- 
benignant superiority. He had conduced a sister art 
to the aid of his brother brushes. 


“The t’s empire, all our hearts allow; 
But doggerel’s power was never known till now.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


Ar the commencement of the last chapter, Charles 
Gatty, artist, was going to usher in a new state of 
things, true art, etc. Wales was to painted in Wales, 
not Poland Street. 

He and five or six more youngsters were to be in the 
foremost files of truth, and take the world by storm. 

This was at two o'clock ; itis now five; whereupon 
the posture of affairs, the prospects of art, the face of 
the world, the nature of things, are quite the reverse, 

In the artist’s room, on the floor, was a small child, 
whose movements, and they were many, were viewed 
with huge dissatisfaction by Charles Gatty, Esq. This 
persommge, pencil in hand, sat slouching and morose, 
looking gloomily at his intractable m . 

Things were going on very badly; he had been wait- 
ing for two hours for an infantine pose as common as 
dirt, and the little viper would die first. 

Out of doors everything was nothing, for the sun was 
obscured, and to all appearance extinguished forever. 

“Ah! Mr. Groove,” cried he, to that’ worthy, who 
peeped in at that moment; “you are right; it is better 
to plough away upon canvas blindfold, as our grand- 
fathers—no, grandmothers—used, than to kill ourselves 
toiling after such coy ladies as Nature and Truth.” 

“ Aweel, I dinna ken, sirr,’’ replied Groove, in smooth 
tones. ‘I did na like to express my warm approbation 
of you before the lads, for fear of making them jealous.” 

“They be—— No!” 

“Tken what ye wad say, sirr, an it wad hae beena 
vara just an’ sprightly observation. Aweel, between 
oursels, I look upon ye as a'young gentleman of amazing 
talent and modesty. Man, ye dinna do yoursel justice; 
ye should be in th’ Academy, at the hede o’ ’t.”” 

“ Mr. Groove, I am a poor fainting pilgrim on the road, 
where stronger spirits have marched erect before me.” 

“A faintin’ pilgrim! Deil a freights o’ ye, ye're a 
brisk and bonny lad. Ah, sirr, in my juvenile days, we 
did na fash wi’ nature, and truth, an’ the like.” 

“The like! What is like nature and truth, except 
themselves ?” 

“ Vara true, sirr; vara true, and sae T doot I will neyer 
attain the height o’ profeeciency ye hae reached. An’ 
at this vara moment, sir,’’ continued Groove, with deli- 
cious solemnity and mystery, “ye see before ye, sir, a 
man wha is in maist dismail want—o’ ten shellen!” 
(A pause.) “If your superior talent has put ye in 
possession of that sum, ye would obleege me infinitely 
by a temporary accommodation, Mr. Gaattie.” 

“‘Why did you not come to the point at once?” cried 
Gatty, brusquely, “instead of humbling me with un- 
deserved praise. There.” Groove held out his hand, 
but made a wry face when, instead of money, Gatty put 
8 sketch into his hand. : 

“There,” said Gatty, “ that is a lie!’” 

“How can it be a lee?” said the other, with sour 
inadvertence. “ How can it bee a lee, when I hae na 
spoken?” 

“You don’t understand me. That sketch is a libel on 
& poor cow and an unfortunate oak-tree. I did them at 
the Academy. They had never done mé any wrong, 
poor things; they suffered unjustly. You take them to 
a shop, swear they are a tree and a cow, and some fool, 
that never really looked ‘into a cow ora tree, will give 
you ten shillings for them.” 

“ Are ye sure, lad ?’” 

“Iam sure. Mr. Groove, sir, if you cannot sell a lie 
for ten shillings, you are not fit to live in this world; 
where is the lie that will not sell for ten shillings?” 

“I shall think the better o’ lees all my days; sir, 
your words are inspeeriting.” And away went Groove 
with the sketch. har 

Gatty reflected, and stopped him, 

“On second thoughts, Groove, you must not ask 


ten shi ; you must ask twenty pounds for that 
rubbish.” : : 

“Twenty pund? What for will I seck twenty 
pund ?” 

“ Simply because people that would not give you 
ten 6) for it will offer you eleven pounds for it if 


you ask twenty pounds,” 
“The fules |" roared Groove. “ Twenty pund! hem!” 


He looked closer into it. “ For a’,” said he, “I begin 
to obsairve it is a work of great merit... I'll. seek 
twenty pund, an’ I'll no tak less than fifteen schelln 
at present.” : 

The visit of this routine painter did not cheer our 
artist. - 

The small child got a coal,and pounded the fie with 
it, like a machine incapable of fatigue. So the wished- 
for pose seemed more remote than ever. 

The day waxed darker, instead of lighter; Mr. Gatty’s 
reflections took also a more sombre hue. 

“ Even Nature spites us,”’ thought he, ‘* because we 
love her.” 

“Then cant, tradition, numbers, slang, and money 
are against us; the least of these is singly amatch for 
truth; we shall die of despair, or paint cobwebs in Bed- 
lam ; and I am faint, weary of a hopeless struggle ; and 
one man’s brush is truer than mine, another's is bold- 
er—my hand and eye are not intune, Ah! no! I shall 
never, never, never be a painter.” 

‘These last words broke audibly from him as his head 
went down almost to his knees. 

A hand was placed on: his shoulder as a flake of snow 
falls on the water. It was Christie Johnstone, radiant, 
who had glided in unobserved. 

“ What's wrang wi’ ye, my lad?” 

“The sun is gone to the Devil, for one thing.” 

“Hech! hech! ye'll no be long ahint him ; div ye no 
think shame ?’’ 

“And I want that little brute just to do so, and he'd 
die first.’”” 

“Oh, ye villain, to ca’ a bairn a brute: there's but ae 
brute here, an’ it’s no you, Jamie, nor me—ig it, my 
lamb ?”” 

She then stepped to the window. 

“It’s clear to windward; in ten minutes ye'll hae 
plénty sun. Tak your tools noo.” And at the word she 
knelt on the floor, whipped out a paper of sugar-pluma, 
and said to him she had christened “ Jamie:’’ “ Heh! 
Here’s sweeties till ye.” Out went Jamie's arms, as if 
he had been a machine, and she had pulled the right 
string. 
as f that will do,” said Gatty, and sketched away. 

Unfortunately Jamie was quickly arrested on the way 
to immortality by his mother, who came in, saying : 

“I maun hae my bairn—he can na be aye wasting his 
time here.” 

This sally awakened the satire that ever lies ready in 
piscatory bosoms. 

“Wasting his time! ye’re no blate. Oh, ye’ll be for 
taking him to the college to laern pheesick—and teach 
maenners.”” 

“Ye need nae begin on me,” said the woman, “I'm 
no match for Newhaven.” 

Sosaying she cut short the dispute by carrying off the 
gristle of contention. 

“ Another enemy to art,” said Gatty, hurling away his 
pencil. 


The young fishwife inquired if there were any more | 


griefs: what she had heard had not accounted, to her 
reason, for her companion’s depression, 

“ Are ye sick, laddy ?” said she. 

“No, Christie, not sick, but quite, quite down in the 
mouth,” 

She scanned him thirty seconds. 

“What had ye till your dinner?” 


“T forget.” 
“‘A chop, likely ?” 
“T think it was.” 


“Or maybe it was a steak ?” 

“TI dare say it was a steak.’’ 

“Taste my girdle cake, that I’ve brought for ye.” 

She gave him apiece; he ate it rapidly, and looked 
gratefully at her. : 

“Noo, div ye no think shame to look mein the face? 
Ye hae na dined ava.” And she wore an injured look. 

“Sit ye there ; it’s ower late for dinner, but ye’ll get 
acup tea: doon i’ the mooth, nae wonder, when naeth- 
ing gangs doon your’’——__ ; 

Ina minute she placed a tea-tray, and ran into the 
kitchen with a teapot. 

The next moment a yell was heard, and she returnféd 
laughing, with another teapot. 

“The wife. had maskit her tea till hergel’,” said this 
lawless forager. 

“Tea and cake on the table—beauty seated by his 
side—all in less than a minute, 

He offered her a piece of cake. 

“Na! Iam no for any.” 

“Nor I, then, said he. 

* Hets! eat, I tell ye.” 
| He replied by putting a bit to her heavenly mouth. 

“Ye're awfu’ opinionated,” said she, with a counte- 
nance that said nothing should induce her, and eating 
it almost contemporaneously. 

“ Put plenty sugar,” added she, referring to the Chi- 
nese infusion ; “mind, I hae a sweet tooth.” 

~ Jot have a sweet set,” said he, approaching another 
morsel. 

They showed themselves by way of smile, and con- 
firmed the accusation. ' 

“Aha! lad,” answered she ; “they’ve been the death 
o’ mony aherrin’!”" 

“ Now, what does that mean in English, Christie?” 

- SF full stop.) 

“ ch you approve—(a full stop.) 

“ Have been fatal—(a full stop.) 

“To many fishes !’’ 

Christie Fe herself on her English, which she 
had culled from books. : 

Then he made her drink from the cup, and was osten- 
tatious in putting his lips to the same part of the brim, 

Then she left the table, and ins things. 

ery gs to his drawers, opened one, and was horror- 
struck. ' 

There were coats and trowsers, with their limbs in- 
terchangeably intertwined, waistcoats, shirts, and 
ci , hurled into chaos. ‘ : 

6 instantly took the drawer bodily out, brought it, 


} 


leaned it against the tea-table, pointed silently into it, 
with an air of majestic reproach, and awaited the result. 
“T can find whatever I want,” said the unblushing 
bachelor, “except money.” to : 
“Siller does na bide wi’ #lovéns! hae ye often siccan 
a gale o’ wind in your drawer?” 
“Every day! Speak English!” ‘ 
“Aweel! How do you do? that's English! I daur 


“Jolly!” cried he, with his mouth full. 
Christie was now folding up and neatly arranging his 
clothes, 
“Will you ever, ever be a painter?” ’ 
“T am a painter! I conld paint the Devil pea- 
reen |” 
bar Dinna speak o’ yon lad, Chairles, its no canny.” 
“No! Iam going to paint an angel; the prettiest, 
sexeress girl in Scotland. ‘The Snowdrop of the 
orth.’”’ 
And he dashed into his bedroom to find a canvas. 
“Hech!” reflected Christie. “Thir Ennglish hae 
flattering tongues, as sure as Dethe; ‘The Snawdrap o 
the Norrth!’” j 


8a, 


CHAPTER VIII.. 


Garry’s back was hardly turned when a visitor ar~ 
rived, and inquired, ‘‘Is Mr. Gatty at home?” : 
Ke What's your will wi’ him?” was the Scottish re 
ply. . 
“Will you gre him this?” 
“ What est ?” 7 
“Are you fond of asking questions?” Inquired the’ 


man. 
é “ Ay! and foles canna answer, them,” retorted Chris- 


ie. . 

The little document which the man, in retiring, left 
With Christie Johnstone, purported to come from one 
Victoria, who seemed, at first sight, Cg | to show 
Charles Gatty civilities. ‘‘ Victoria—to Charles Gatty, 
greeting! (salutem).” Christie was much struck with 
this instance of royal affability; she read no farther; 
but began to think, “ Victoree! that’s the queen hersel. 
A letter fra the queen toa rigid lad! Picters will 
rise i’ the mairket—it will an order to paint th 
bairns. Ihae brought him luck; I am real Be 
And on Gatty’s return, canyas in hand, she whipped th 
document behind her, and said, archly, “I hae some- 
thing for ye, a tecket fra a leddy, ye'll no want siller fra 
this day.” 

“ Indeed!” 

“ Ay! indeed, fra oer: leddy; it’s varra gude o’ me 
to give yeit; heh! it.”’ 

é did take it, looked stupefied, looked again, sunk 
into a chair, and glared at it.” 

“ Laddy!”’ said Christie, 

“ This is a new step on the downward path,” said the 
poor painter. 

“Is it no an orrder to paint the young prence ?” said 
Christie, faintly. 

“Nol” almost shrieked the victim. “It's a writ; I 
Owe a lot of money,” , 

“ Oh, Charles!” 

“See! I borrowed sixty pounds six months ago of & 
friend, so now I owe é! ar be : 

“All right!” giggl e unfriendly visitor at the 
door, whose departure had been more or less fictitious, 
Chrirste, by an impulse, not justifiable, but natural, 
drew her oyster knife out, and this time the man really 
went away, 

“ Hairtless mon!” cried she; “could he no do 
his ain dirty work, and no gar me gie the puir lad 
th’ action, and he liket me sae weel!’’ and she began 
to whimper. q 

“ And love you more now,” said he; “don’t you cry, 
dear, to add to my vexation.’” 

“Na! I'll no add to your vexation,” and she gulped 


down her tears. 

“ Besides, I have pictures painted worth two hundred 
pounds ; this is only for eighty, To be sure you can’t 
sell them for two hundred pence when you want. SoI 
shall go to jail, but they won't keep we long.” 

Then he took a turn, and began to fall into the artistic 
or. true yiew of matters, which, indeed, was never long 
absent from him. ‘ 
“ Look here, Christie,” said he, “I am sick of conven- 
tional assassins, humbugging models with dirty A 
that knit their brows and try to look murder; they 
never murdered 80 much as a tom-cat: I always go in 
for the real thing, and here I shall find it.” . 
“Dinna gang in there, lad, for gor favor.” i 
“Then I 8) find the accesoriés of a picture I have 
in my head—chains with genuine rust, and ancient 
mouldering stones, with the stains of time.” 
Pee at the prospect. , : 

“You among fiefs, and chains, and stanes! Ye'll break 
my hairt, laddy, 
hairt ;"” and this 
“T love 
from the c 


e'll no be easy till you break my 
: e the tears would ih be . 
ou for crying; don’t ery ;" and fished 

tic drawer a cambric dker¢ , with 
which he dried her tears as they fell. 2 oe 

It is my firm belief she cried nearly twice as ape as 
She really wanted to; she contrived to make the grief 
hers, the sympathy his. Suddenly she stopped, and 
8 


“I'm daft ; ye'll accept @ lane o’ the siller fra me, will 


ye no? “ 
“No!” eaid he, ‘And where could you find eighty 


ound 3” 

ic renee und,” ¢ she, “ it’s no auchty pund that 
will ding Christie Johnstone, laddy. I hae and 
nets worth twa auchtys; and I hae forty pund 
laid by; and I hae seven bundred pund 

don, but that I can na meddle, My feyther lent it 
the or the queen, I dinna justly d; she 

me the twice the year, Saé ye ken I na 
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one o’ d’ my fobiars that’s hoenest, but never heed, | does the same things as Jack, and pretends to be reli- 
” ous.” 


ye'll no gang to jail. 

“IT hold my tongue, and sacrifice my picturés,” 
thought Charies. 

“ Cheer np,” said Christie, mistaking the nature of his 
‘thoughts, “for it did na come fra Victoree hersel’. , It 
wad smell o’ the musk, ye ken. Na, it’s justa wheen 
blackguards at London that makes use o’ her name to 
tarnigns puir folk. Wad she pairsecute a puir lad? No 

ely.” 

She then asked questions, some of which were em- 
barrassing. One thing he could never succeed in mak- 
ing her understand, how, since it was sixty pounds he 
borrowed, it could be eighty pounds he owed. 

Then, once more she promised him her protection, 
bade him be of good cheer, and left him. 

Atthe door she turned, and said: “Chairles, here’s 
an auld wife seeking ye,”’ and vanished, 

These two young people had fallen acquainted at a 
Newhaven wedding. Christie, belonging to no one, had 
danced with him all the night ; they had walked under 
the stars to cool themselves; for dancing reels, with 
heart and soul, is not quadrilling. 

Then he had seen his beautiful partner in Edinburgh, 
and made asketch of her, which he gave her; and by- 
and-by he used to rundown to Newhaven, and stroll 
up and down a certain green lane near the town. 


Next, on Sunday evenings, a long walk together,! 


and then it came to visits at his place now and 
then 


hist used to work,.and Christie tell him stories the 
while. : 
_.And, asher voice curled round his heart, he used 
tosmile and look, and lay inspired touches on his 
subject. 

And she, an artist of the tongue (without know ler- 
self one,) used to make him grave, or gay, or sad, at will, 


and watch thé effect of her art upon his countenance ; | 
and a very pretty art is—viva voce story-teller’s—and | 


& rare one amongst the nations of Europe. 
Christie had not learned it in a day ; when she began, 


And here Raphael and Fornarina were inverted; our | 


“Itis a female—a fishwife. Oh, my son!” 

“Christie Johnstone an improper acquaintance ?”’ said 
he. ‘ Why, I was good for nothing till Iknew her; she 
has made me so good, mother; so steady, so indus- 
tridus ; you will never have to find fault with me 
again,” 

“ Nonsense!—a woman that sells fish in the streets!” } 

“But you have not seen her. She is beautiful. Her | 
mind is not in fish; her mtind grasps the beautiful and | 
the good. Sheis a companion for princes! What am I, | 
that she wastes a thought or a ray of music on me? | 
Heayen bless her! She reads our best authors, and | 
never forgets a word; and she tells me beautiful | 
stories—sometimes they make me cry, for her voice is | 
a music that goes straight to my heart.” | 
3 A woman that does not even wear the clothes of a 

y.” 

“Tt is the only genuine costumé in these islands not 
beneath a painter's notice.” 

“Look at me, Charles—at your mother.” 

“Yes, mother,” said he, nervously. 

“You must part with her, or kill me.” 

He started from his seat and began to flutter up and 
down the room; poor, excitable creature. “Part with 
) her!’ cried he; “I shall-never be a painter if Ido; 
what is to keep my heart warm when the sun is hid, 
when the birds are silent, when difficulty looks # moun- 
tain, and success a mole-hill? What is an artist with- 
out love? How is‘he to bear up against his disappoint- 
ments from within, his mortification from without? 
the great ideas he has and cannot grasp, and all the 
forms of ignorance that sting him, from stupid insensi- 
bility down to clever, shallow criticism ?”” 

“Comeé back to common sense,” said the old lady, 
coldly and grimly. 

He looked uneasy: common sense had often been 
quoted against him, and common sense had always 
proved right. 


“Come back to commonsense. She shall not be your 
| mistress, and she cannot bear your name; you must 


she used to tell them like the other Newhaven people, | part some day, because you cannot come together, and 
with a noble impartiality of detail, wearisome to the | pec is the bene time.” y 3 | 
hearer. - } “Not be together? All our lives, all our lives, ay,” 
But latterly she had learned to seize the salient part | cried he, rising into enthusiasm, “ hundreds of years to 
of a narrative; her voice had compass, and, like all fine | come will we two be together before men’s eyes—I will 
speakers, she traveled over a great many notes in speak- | be an immortal painter, that the world and time may 


ing; her low tones were gorgeously rich, her upper 
tones full and sweet; all this, and her beauty, made the 
hour she gaye him very sweet to our poor artist, ° 

He was wont to bask in her music, and tell her in re- 
turn how he loved her, and how happy they were both 
to be as scon as he had acquired a name, for a name was 
wealth, he told her. And although Christie Johnstone 
did not Jet him see how much she took all this to heart 
and believed it, it was as sweet music to her as her own 
honeysuckle breath to him, 

She improved him. 


He dropped cigars, and medical students, and similar | 


abominations. 

Christie's cool, fresh breath, as she hung over him 
while painting, suggested to him that smoking might, 
peradventure, be a sin against nature as well as against 
cleanliness. 

__ Aud he improved her; she learned from art to look 
into nature (the usual process of mind). 

She had noticed too little the flickering gold of the 
leaves at evening, the purple hills, and the shifting 
atories and glories of the sky; but now, whatever she 
saw him try to imitate, she learned to examine. She 
was a woman, and admired sunset, etc., for this boy's 
sake, and her whole heart expanded with a new sensa- 
tion that softened her manner to all the world, and 
brightened her personal rays. - 

is charming picture of mutual affection had 
sei been admired only by those who figured in 


But a visitor had now arrived on purpose to inspect 
it, etc., attracted by report. 

A friend had considerately informed Mrs, Gatty, the 
artist’s mother, and she had instantly started from 
Naweastle. hie 

This was the old lady Christie discovered on the 


stairs. 

Her sudden appearance took her son's breath away. 
_ No human eyent was less likely than that she should 
be es , yet there she waa, : 
~ After the first surprise and affectionate greeting, a 
misgiving. crossed him, “‘she must know about the 
writ,’—it was impossible; but our minds are so con- 
stituted—when we are guilty, we fear that others know 
what we know. 2 
* Now Gatty wae particularly anxious she should not 
know about this writ, for he had incurred the debt by 


acting against her advice, , 
Last year he commenced a yore in which was Dur- 
ham Cathedral; his mother 


e him’ stay Oa 
home, and paint the cathedral and its banks froma 
“print, ‘as any other painter would,” observed she. 


But was not the lad’s system; he spent five 
months on the spot, and nted his picture, but he 
had to botrow sixty pounds to do this; the condition 


of this loan\was, that in six months he should either 
BiyGebty ponnds, or finish and hand over a certain 
-finished picture. 

He did neither; his new subject thrust aside his old 
one, and he had no money; ergo his friend, a picture- 
dealer, who had found artists slippery ia money-mat- 
ters, followed him up sharp, as we see. 

“There is nothing the matter, I hope, mother. What 


is it?” . 
“Tim tired, Charles.”. 
He brought her a seat; she sat down. 


“I did not come from Newcastle at my age for noth- 


; you Rave formed an impro' uaintance.’ 
whi Tait Jack Adams? 
“ Worse than any Jack Adams?” 
“Who can that be? Jonkyns, mother, because he 


‘ 


| cherish the features I have loved. TI love her, mother,” 
added he, with a tearful tenderness that ought to have 
reached a woman’s heart; then flushing, trembling, 
and inspired, he burst out, “ And I wish I was a sculp- | 
tor and a poet too, that Christie’ might live in stone 
and in verse, as well as colors, and all who love an art 
might say, ‘This woman cannot die; Charles Gatty 
loved her.’ ” y } 

He looked in her face ; he could not believe any crea- 
ture could be insensible to his love, and persist to rob 
him of it. 

a old woman paused, to let his eloquence evapo- 
rate. 

The pause chilled him; then gently and slowly, but 
emphatically, she spoke to him thus: 

“Who has kept yeu om her small means ever since 
you were ten rs and seven months old ?’” 

“You should know, mother, dear mother.” 

“ Answer me, Charles.” 

+ ba mother.” 

“Who has pinched herself in every earthly thing, 
to make you an immortal painter, and, above all, a gen- 
tleman ?” 

“My mother.” » 

“Who forgave you the little faults of youth, before 
you could ask pardon?” 

“My mother! Oh, mother, I ask pardon -now for all 
the trouble I ever gave the best, the dearest, the ten- 
derest of mothers,” 

“Who will go to Newcastle's broken-hearted woman, 
with the one hope gone that has kept her up in poverty 
‘yd sorrow so many weary years; if this goes on?” . 

“ Nobody, I hope,” ‘ 

“Yes, Charles; your mother.” 


been my best friend.” 
“And am this day.” 


“Do not be my worst enemy now: it is for me to obey 
you; but it is for you to think well before you drive me 
to despair.” 

And the poor womanish heart leaned his head on ‘the 
table, and began to sorrow over his hard fate. 

“It need not be done all in 


Mrs, Gatty soothed him, 
Twill 


a moment; it must be doné kindly, but firmly. 
give you as much time as you like.” 
8 bait took: the weak love to'temporize. 


| 
“Oh, mother; you have always 
| 


i 


. To age it is an almanac, in which everything will 
happen just.as it has pavpened 80 Many times. 

To youth, it is a path through a sunny meadow. 

To age, a hard turnpike: 

Whose travelers must be all sweat and dust, when 
they are not in mud and drenched: 

Which wants mending in many places, and is mended 
with sharp stones. 

Gatty would not yield to go down.to Newhaven, and 
take a step against his love, but he yielded so far as to 
remain passive, and see whethér this creature was neces- 
sary to his existence or not, 

Mrs. G. scouted the idea, 

“He was to work, and he would soon forget her.” 

Poor boy ! he wanted to work ; his. debt weighed on 
him ; a week’s resolute labor might finish his first pic- 
ture and satisfy. his creditor. The subject was an inte- 
rior, He set to work, he stuck to work, he glued to 
work, his body—but his heart ? 

Ah, my poor fellow, a much slower horse than Gatty 
will go by you, ridden as you are by a leaden heart. 

Tu nihil invita facies pingesye Minerva. 

It would not lower a mechanical dog's efforts, but it 
must yours. ‘ 

He was unhappy. He heard only oné side for days ; 
that side was recommended by his duty, filial affection, 
and diffidenve of his own good sense. 

He was brought to see his proceedings were eccentric, 
and that it is destruction to be eccentric. 

He was made 4 little ashamed of what he had been 


| proud of. . 


He was confused and perplexed; he hardly knew 
what to think or do; he collapsed, and all his spirit was 
fast leaving him, and then he felt inclined to lean on 
the first thing he could find, and nothing came to hand 
but his mother. 

Meantime, Christie Johnstone was also thinking of 
him, but her single anxiety was to find this eighty 
pounds for him. 

It is a Newhaven idea that the female is the natural 
protector of the male, and this idea was strengthened in 
her case, 

She did not fully comprehend his character and 
temperament, but she saw, by instinct, that she was to 
be the protector, 

Besides, as she was twenty-one, and he only twenty- 
two, she felt. the difference between herself, 4 woman, 
and him, a boy, and to leave him to struggle unaided 
out of his difficulties seemed to her heartless. 

Twice she opened her lips to engage the charitable 


| “wile count” in his cause, but shame closed them 


again; this would be asking a personal favor, and one 
on so large a scale, 

Several days passed thus; she had determined not to 
visit him without good news. 

She then began to be surprised, she heara nothing 


| from him. 


And now she felt something that prevented her calling 
on him, 

But Jean Carnie waa to be married, and the next day 
the wedding party were to spend in festivity upon the 
island of Inch Coombe. . 

She bade Jean call on him, and, without mentionin, 
her, invite him to this party, from which *e mus 
know, she would not be absent. 

Jean Carnie eutered his apartment, and at her en- 
trance his mother, who took for granted this was his 
sweetheart, whispered in his ear that he shdild now 
take the first step, and left him. 

What passed between Jean Carnie and Charles Gatty 
is for another chapter. 


CHAPTER IX. 


A younG viscount with income and person cannot lie 
perdu three miles from Edinburgh, ; 

First one discovers him, then another, then twenty, 
then all the world, as the whole clique is modostly 
called, 3 

Before, however, Lord Tpsden was caught, he had ac- 


| quired a browner tint, a more elastic step, and a stouter 


heart. ‘ . 
The Aberford prescription had done wonders for 


him. 
He caught himself passing one whole day without’ 
thinking of Lady Barbara Sinclair, 

But even Aberford had misled him; there were no ad- 


| ventures to be found in the Firth of Forth; most of the 


days there was no wind to speak of; twice it blew great 
guns, and the men were surprised at his lordship going 
out, but nobody was in danger except Himself; tho 
fishermen had all slipped into port before matters wero 


It is doubtful whether he honestly intended to part | gerious. 


with Christie Johnstone; but to pacify his, mother he 
promised to begin and ‘ually untie the knot, 
“ My mother will go,” whispered his deceitful heart, 


“and, when sheis away, perhaps I shall find out that, H 


in spite of every effort, cannot resign my treasure.” 

, He gave.a. sort of half promise for the sake of peace. 
His mother instantly sent to the inn for her boxes. 
“There is a room in this same house,” saidshe. “I 

will take it; I will not hurry you, but until itis done, 
I stay here, if it is a twelvemonth about.” 

He turned pale. : 

“ And now hear the good news I have brought you 
from Newcastle.” : 

Oh, these little iron wills! how isa great artist to 
fight three hundred and sixty-five days against such an 
antagonist ! . : 

Every ‘day saw a repetition of these dialogues, in 
which genius made gallant bursts into the air, and 
strong, hard sense caught him on his descent, and 
dabbed gine on his gauzy wings, 

Old age and youth see life so differently. 

Tc youth it is a story-book, in. which we are to com- 
mand the incidents, and be the bright exceptions to one 
rule after another. 


He found the merchantmen that could gail’ creping 
on with three reefs in their. mainsail; and the Dutch- 
men, lying to and breasting it, like ducks in a pond, and 
with no more chance of harm. E 

On one. of these occasions he did observe 8 ie. 
steam-tug, going about a knot Ls hour, and rolling like 
a washing-tub. He ran down to her, and asked if he 
could assist her; she answered, through the medium of 
a sooty animal at their helm, that she was (like our uni- 
versities) “satisfied with her own progress;”’ she added, 
being under intoxication,“ that if any danger existed, 
her scheme was to drown it in the bo-o-owl ; and two 
days afterwards he saw her puffing and panting, and 
fiercely dragging a gigantic three-decker out into deeper 
water, like an inkasteea flea pulling his phaeton. 

And now it is my office to relate how Mr, Flucker 
Johnstone comported himself on one occasion. 

As the yacht worked alongside Granton Pier, before 
running out, the said Flucker calmly and sciéntifically 
drew his lordship’s attention to three points bh : 

The direction of the wind,—the force of the wind,— 
and his opinion, as a person experienced in the Firth, 
that it was going to be worse instead of better ; in re- 
ply, he received am order to step forward to his place im 


the cutter,—_the immediate vicinity of the jib-boom. 
On this, Mr. Flucker instantly burst into tears. 

His lordship, or as Flucker called him ever since the 
yacht came down, “the skipper,” deeming that the 
higher appellation, inquired, with some surprise, what 
was thé matter with the boy. | 

One of thé crew, who, by-the-by, squinted, suggested, 
“Tt was a slight illustration of the passion of fear.” 

Flucker confirmed the theory by gulping out: “ We'll 
never see Newhaven again.” 

On this the skipper smiled, and ordered him ashore, 
somewhat peremptorily. 

Straightway he began to howl, and, saying, “It was 
better to be drowned than be the laughing stock of the 
place,” went forward to his place; on his safe return 
to port, this young gentleman was very seyere on open 
boats, which he said, “ bred womanish notions in hearts 
naturally dauntiless. Give me a lid to the pot,” added 
he, “and I'll sail with Old Nick, let the wind blow high 
or low.” 

The Aberford was wrong when he called love a 
cutaneous disorder. 

There are cutaneous disorders that take that name, 
but they are no more love than verse is poetry ; 

Than patriotism is loye of country ; 

Than theology is religion ; 

‘Than science is philosophy ; 

Than paintings are pictures ; 

Than reciting on the boards is acting ; 

Than physic is medicine ; 7 

Than bread is bread, or gold gold—in shops. 

Love: is a state of being; the beloved object is our 
centre; and our thoughts, affections, schemes, and 
selves move but round it. 

We may diverge hither or thither, but the golden 
thread still holds us, 

Is fair or dark beauty the fairest? The world cannot 
decide ; but love shall decide in a moment. 

A halo surrounds her we love, and makes beautiful 
to us her movements, her looks, her virtues, her faults, 
her nonsense, her affectation, and herself; and that's 
love, doctor ! : 

Lord Ipsden was capable of loving like this; but, to 
do Lady Barbara justice, she had done much to freeze 
the germ of noble passion ; she had not killed, but she 
had benumbed it. 

“Saunders,” said Lord Ipsden, one morning after 
breakfast, ‘‘haye you entered everything in your 
diary ?”” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“ All these good psople’s misfortunes ?” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“Do you think you haye spelt their names right ?”’ 

“Where it was impossible, my lord, I substituted an 
English appellation, hidentical in meaning.” 

“Have you entered and described my first interview 
with Christie Johnstone, and somebody something ?”’ 

“ Most minutely, my lord.” 

“How I turned Mr. Burke into poetry—how she 
listened with her eyes all glistening—lhow they made 
mé talk—how she dropped a tear, he! he! he! at the 
death of the first baron—how shocked she was at the 
king striking him when he was dying, to make a knight- 
banneret of the poor old fellow ?” 

“Your lordship will find all the particulars exactly 
related,” said Saunders, with dry pomp. 

“How she found out that.titles are but breath—how 
I answered—some nonsense ?”” 

“Your lordship will find all the topics included.” 

“How she.took me-for a‘madman? And you fora 

rig ?”” 

“The latter circumstance eluded my memory, my 
lord,” 

«“ But when I told her I must relieve only one poor 
person by day she took my hand.” 

“Your lordship will find all the items realized in this 
book, my lord.” 

“What a beautiful book |” 

“ Alba are considerably ameliorated, my lord,’ 

« Alba?” 

“Plural of album, my lord,’ explained the refined 
factotum, ‘‘ more delicate, I conceive, than the vulgar 
reading.” 

Viscount Ispden read from 


“Mr. Saunpers’s ALBUM, 


“To illustrate the inelegance of the inferior classes, 
two juvenile vendors of the piscatory tribe were this 
day ushered in, and instantaneously, without the ac- 
customed preliminaries, plunged into a familiar con- 
versation with Lord Viscount Ipsden, 

“ Their vulgarity, shocking and repulsive to myself, 
appeared to afford his lordship a satisfaction greater 
than he derives from the graceful amenities of fashion- 
able association’’—~ i! 

“ Saunders, I suspect you of something. 

“ Me, my lord!” i 

“Yes. Writing in an annual,” 

“T do, my lord,” said he, with benignant hauteur. 
“It appears every month— The Polytechnic.’ ”’ 

soi tpovehe so! you are polysyllabic, Saunders ; en 
route!” 

« In this hallucination I find it difficult to participate; 
associated from infancy with the aristocracy, I shrink, 
ite the sensitive plant, from contact. with anything 
vulgar.” 

“Isee! Lbegin to understand you, Saunders. Order 
the dog-cart and Wordsworth’s mare for leader; we'll 
give her a trial, You are an ass, Saunders,” 

“Yes, my lord; I will order Robert to tell, James, to 
come for your lordship’s commands about your lord- 
ship's, vehicles... (What could he intend by a recent,ob- 
servation of a discourteous character) ?’” 

His lordship soliloquized. ' 

“I never © ed it before, but Saunders is an ass! 
La Johnstone is one of nature’s duchesses, and she has 
made me know some poor people that will be richer 
than the rich one day; and she has taught me that 


CHRISTIE JOHNSTON. 


honey is to be got from bank-notes—by merely giving 
them away.” 

Amongst the objects of charity Lord Ipsden discovered 
was one Thomas Harvey,a maker and player of the 
violin. This man was a person of great intellect; he 
mastered every subject he attacked. By a careful ex- 
amination of all the points that various fine-toned in- 
struments had in common, he had arrived at a theory 
of sound; he made violins to correspond, amd’ was.re- 
markably successful in insuring that which had been 
too hastily ascribed to accident—a fine tone. 5 

This man, who was in needy circumstances, demon- 


strated to his lordship that ten pounds would make | 


his fortune ; because with ten pounds he could set up 
a shop, instead of working out of the avorld’s sight in a 
room. 

Lord Ipsden gave him ten pounds! 

A week atter, he met Harvey, more ragged and dirty 
than before. 

Harvey had been robbed by a friend whom! he had 
assisted. Poor Harvey! Lord Ipsden gave ‘him ten 
pounds more! : 

Next week, Saunders, entering Harvey's house, found 
him in bed at noon, because he had no clothes to wear. 

Saunders suggested that it would be better to give 
his wife the next money, with strict orders to apply it 
usefully. 

This was done! 

The next day, Harvey, finding his clothes upon achair, 
his tools redeemed trom pawn, and a beetsteak ready 
for his dinner, accused his wife of having money, and 
meanly refusing him the benefit of it. She acknowl- 
edged she had a little, and appealed to the improved 
state of things as a proof that she knew better than he 
the use of money. He demanded the said money. She 
refused—he leathered her—she put him in’prison. 

“This was the best place tor him. The man was a 
drunkard, and all the riches of Egypt would never have 
made him better off. 

And here, gentlemen of the lower classes, 8 word with 

ou. How can you, with your small incomes, hope to 
be well off, if you are more extravagant than those who 
have large ones? 

“Us extravagant ?” you reply. 

Yes! your income is ten shillings a week ; out of that 
you spend three shillings in drink ; ay! you, the sober 
ones. You can’t afford it, my boys. Find me a man 
whose income is a thousand a year; well, if he imi- 
tates you, and spends three hundred upon sensuality, 
I bet you the odd seven hundred he does not make 
both ends meet ; the proportion is too great. And (wo- 
thirds of the distress af the lower orders ts owing to 
this—that they are more madly prodigal than the 
rich ; in the worst, lowest, and most dangerous item 
ofall human prodigality ! 

Lord Ipsden went to see Mrs, Harvey ; it cost him 
much to go; she lived in the Old Town, and he hated 
disagreeable smells ; he also knew from Saunders that 
see had two black eyes, and he hated women with black 
eyes of that sort. But this good creature did go; did 
relieve Mrs, Harvey ;. and bare-headed suffered himself 
to be bedewed ten minutes by her tearful twaddle. 

Yor once virtue was rewarded ; returning over the 
North Bridge, he met somebody whom, but for his char- 
ity, he would not have met, 

He came in one bright moment plump upon—Lady 
Barbara Sinclair. She flushed, he trembled, and in two 
minutes he had forgotten every human event that had 
passed since he was by her side, 

She seemed pleased to see him, too; ignored entirely 
his obnoxious proposal; he wisely took her cue, and so, 
on this secret understanding, they were friends.” He 
made his arrangements, and dined with her family. It 
was a family party. In the evening Lady Barbara al- 
lowed it to transpire that she had made inquiries about 
him. 

(He was highly flattered.) And she had dis- 
covered he was lying hid somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood, . 

“Studying the guitar?” inquired she, 

“No,” said he, “studying a new class of the com- 
munity. Do you know any of what they call the ‘lower 
classes ?’”" 

Neu.” 

“ Monstrous agreeable people, are they not ?” 

“No, very stupid! I only know two old women— 
except the servants, who have’ no character. They 
imitate us, I suspect, which does not say much for their 
taste.” 

“But some of my friends are young, women; that 
makes all the difference.’ 

“Tt does! and, you ought to be ashamed. If 
7a want a low-order of mind, why desert our own 
circle?” “° 

“My friends are only low in station; they have ra- 
ther lofty minds, some of them,” 

“Well, amuse yourself with these lofty minds 
Amusement is the end of being, you know, and the aim 
of all,the men of this day.” 

“ We imitate the ladies,” said he slyly 

“You do,” answered she, very dryly; and so the dia- 
logue went on, and Lord Ipsden found the pleasure of 
being with his cousin compensate him fully for the 
difference of their opinions; in fact he found it simply 
amusing that so keen a wit as his cousin’s could be en- 
trapped into the humor of decrying the time one hap- 
pens to liye in, and admiring an epoch one knows next 
to nothing about, and entrapped by the notion of its 
originality, above all things; the idea being the stale 
commonplace of asses in every age, and the manner of 
conveying the idea being a mere imitation of the Ger- 
man writers, not the good ones, Dien entendu, but the 
quill-drivers, the snobs of the Teutonic pen. 

But he was to learn that follies are not always laugh- 
able, that eadem sentire is a bond, and that, when a 
clever and pretty woman chooses to be 4 fool, her lover 
if he is wise will be greater—if he can. 

The next time they met, Lord Ipsden found Lady 
Barbara occupied with a gentleman whose first sen- 
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tence proclaimed him a pupil of Mr. Thomas Carlyle 
and he had the mortification to find that she had 
neither anear nor an eye ior him. 

Human opinion has so 1...ay shades, that it is rare to’ 
find two people agree. 

But two people may agree wonderfully, if they will 
but let a third think for them both. 

Thus it was that these two ran so smoothly in 
couples. 

Antiquity, they agreed, was the time when the world 
was old, its hair gray, its head wise, Every one that 
said, “Lord, Lord!” two hundred years ago was a 
Christian. There were no earnest men now. Williams, 
the missionary, who lived and died for the Gospel, was 
not earnest in religion; but Cromwell, who packed a 
jury, and so murdered his prisoner—Cromwell, in 
whose mouth was heaven, and in his heart temporal 
sovereignty—was the pattern of earnest religion, or, at 
all events, second in sincerity to Mohammed alone, in 
the absence of details respecting Satan, of whom we 
know only that his mouth isa Scripture concordance, 
and his hands the hands of Mr Carlyle's saints. 

Then they went back a century or two, and were elo- 
quent about the great antique heart, and the beauty of 
an age whose samples were Abbot Sanipson and Joan of 
Arc, 

Lord Ipsden hated argument; but jealousy is a brass 
spur; it made even this man fluent for once, 

He suggested “that five hundred years added to a 
world'’slife made it just five hundred years older, not 
younger—and if older, grayer—and it grayer, wiser. 

“ Ot Abbot Sampson,” said he, “* whom I confess both 
& great and a good man, his author, who, with all his 
talent, belongs to the clses muddlehead, tell us that 
when he had been two years in authority his red hair 
had turned gray, fighting against the spirit of his age; 
how the deuce, then, could he be a sample of the spirit 
of his. age ? 

“Joan of Are was burnt by acclamation of her age, 
and is admired by our age. Which fact identifies an age 
most with 4 heroine, to give her your heart, or to give 
her a blazing fagot and death ? 

“Abbot Sampson and Joan of Arc,” concluded ho, 
“prove no more, in favor of their age, and no less 
against it, than Lot does for or against Sodom, Lot 
was in Sodom, but not of it ; and so were Sampson and 
Joan in, but not of, the villainous times they lived in. 

“The very best text-book of true religion is the 
New Testament, and I gather trom it, that the man 
who forgives his enemies, whilst their axe descends on 
his head, however poor a ereature he may be in other 
respects,|is a better Christian than the man who has 
the God of Mercy forever on his lips and whose hands 
are swift to shed blood. ; 

“The earnest men of former ages are not extinet in 
this,”” added he. “ Whenever a scaffold is erected) ont- 
side a prison-door, if you are earnest in pursuit of 
truth, and can put up with disgusting objects you 
shall see a relic of ancient manners hung," 

“There still exist, in parts of America, rivers on 
whose banks are earnest men who shall take your 
scalp, the. wife's of your bosom, and the innocent 
child's of her bosom,’’ 

“In England we are as éarnest as ever in pursuit of 
heaven, and of innocent worldly advantages, If, when 
the consideration of life and death interposes, we ap- 
pear less earnest in. pusuit of comparative trifles such 
as, kingdoms or dogmas, it is because, cooler in action, 
we are more earnest in thought—because reason, ex- 
perience, and conscience are tuings that check the un- 
scrupulousness or beastly earnestness of man. 

** Moreover, he who has the seuse to see that ques- 
tions haye three sides is no lonyer so intellectually as 
well as morally degraded as to be able to cut every 
throat that utters an opinion contrary to his own, 

“If the phrase ‘earnest man’ means ‘man imitating 
the beasts that are deaf to reason, it is to be hoped that 


civilization and Christianity will really extinguish tho 
whole race for the benefit of the earth.” 

Lord Ipsden succeeded in annoying the fair theorist, 
but notin convincing her, : 

The medisval enthusiasts looked on him as some 
rough animal that had burst into sacred grounds uncon- 
sciously, and gradually edged away from him, 


we 


CHAPTER X. 


Lorp Ipspen had soon the mortification of discover- 
ing that this Mr.— was a constant visitor at the 
house ; and, although his cousin gaye him her ear in ~ 
this man’s absence, on the arrival of her fellow-enthu- 
mee he had ever the mortitication of finding himself 

rop. ) ee : 

Once or twice he demolished this personage in argu- 
tee and was rewarded by finding himealt more d¢ 
rop. 

But one day Lady Barbara, being in a cousinly 
humor, expressed a wish to sail in his lordship’s yacht, 
and this hint soon led to a party being organized, and a 
sort of picnic on the island of Inch Coombe ; his Lord- 
oye ~-wnge being the mood of conveyance to and trom 

at spot. ‘ m 

Now it hay pact on that very day Jean Carnie’s mar- 
riage was celebrated on that very island by her relations 
and friends. i 

So that weshall introduce our readers to 


THE RIVAL PICNICS. 


Wo begin with Les gens comme il faut. id 
Pronrc No. 1. . 


The servants are employed in putting away dishes 
into hampers. t > 
There was a calm silence. sething 
“Hem |’ observed Sir Hi Talbot. ‘i 
“Eh?” replied the Honorable Tom Hitherington. 
“Mamma,” said Miss Vere, “have you brought any | 
) 


work ?” 


| 
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“No, my dear.” 

“At a picnic,” said Mr. Hitherington, “isn’t it the 
thing for somebody—aw—to do something ?” 

“TIpsden,” said Lady Barbara, “there is an under- 
standing between you and Mr. Hitherington. I con- 
demn you to turn him into English.” 

“Yes, Lady Barbara; I'll tell you, he means—do you 
mean auything, Tom ?”’ 

“ HITHERINGTON. Can't anybody guess 
mean ?”’ 

Lavy Barpara. ‘Guess first yourself, you can’t be 
suspected of being in the secret.” 

Hirner. “What I mean is, that people sing a song, 
or run races, or preach a sermon, or do something 
funny at a picnic—aw—somebody gets up and does 
something.” 

Lapy Ban. “Then perhaps Miss Vere, whose 
singing is famous, will have the complaisance to sing to 
us?” 

Miss VerE. ‘I should be happy, Lady Barbara, but I 
have not brought my music.” 

Lapy Bar. “Oh, we are not critical; the simplest 
air, or even a fragment of melody ; the sea and the sky 
will be a better accompaniment than Broadwood ever 
made.” 

Miss V. “I can't sing a note without book.” 

Sm H.Tarzor. “Your music is in your soul, not at 
your fingers’ ends.” 

Lorp Ipspen to Lavy Bar. “It is in her book, and 
not in her soul.” 

Lapy Bar. to Lorp Ips. 
better situation of the two.” 

Ips. “Miss Vere is to the fine art of music what the 
engrossers are to the blaek art of law; it all filters 
through them without leaving any sediment; and so 
the music of the day passes through Miss Vere’s mind, 
but none remains—to stain its virgin snow.” He bows, 
she smiles. 

Lapy Bak. TO HERSELF. “Insolent; and the little 
dunce thinks he is complimenting her.” 

Ips. “ Perhaps Talbot will come to our rescue—he is 
a fiddler.” 

Tau, “An amateur of the violin.” 

Ips. “It is all the same thing.” 

Lapy Bar. “I wish it may prove so.” 

Miss V. “ Beautiful.’ 

Mus. Vere. “ Charming.” 

Hirer. “Superb !”” 

Irs. ‘You are aware that good music is a thing to be 
wedded to immortal verse. Shall I recite a bit of poet- 
ry to match Talbot's strain ?’’ 

Miss V. ‘‘ Oh, yes! how nice!” 

Ips. (rhetorically). “ A. B. C, D. E. F. G.H. 1.3. K. L. 
M.N. 0. P, Q. B.S. T. U. V. W. X. ¥. Z. ¥. X. W. V. UL T. 
8. O.N. M. L. K. J. I. H. G. F. A. M. little p. little t.” 

Lapy Bar. “Beautiful! Superb! Ipeden has been 
taking lessons on the thinking instrument.” 

ce “He has been perdu amongst vulgar peo- 
ple.” 

Tau. “And expects a pupil of Herz to play him 
tunes.” 

Lapy Bar. ‘What are tunes, Sir Henry ?”” 

Tau. “Something I don’t play, Lady Barbara.” 

Lapy Bar. “IT understand you; something we ought 
to like.” 

Ips, “I have a Stradivarius violin at home; itis yours, 
Talbot, if you can define a tune.” 

Tax. “A tune is—everybody knows what.” 

Laby Bar. “A tune is a tune, that is what you meant 
to say.” 

Tau. “ Of course it is.” 

Lavy Ban. “ Be reasonable, Ipsden; no man can do two 
things at once; how can the pupil of Herz condemn a 
thing and know what it means contemporaneously ?” 

Irs. “Is the drinking-song in ‘Der Freischutz’ a 
tune ?” 

Lapy Bar. ‘It is.” 

Ips. “And the melodies of Handel, are they tunes ?”’ 

Lapy Bar. (pathetically). “They are! They are!" 

Irs. “And the ‘Russian Anthem,’ and the ‘Marseil- 
aise,’ and ‘ Ah, Perdona’ ?” 

Ta. “ And Yankee Doodle ”” 

Lavy Bar. “So that Sir Henry, who prided himself 
on his ignorance, has a wide field for its dominion.” 

TaL. “All good violin-players do like me; they pre- 
lude, not play tunes.” 

Irs. “Then heaven be thanked for our blind fiddlers. 
You like syllables of sound in unmeaning rotation, and 
you despise its words, its purposes, its narrative feats: 
carry out your principle, it will show you where you 
are. Buy adirty palette fora picture, and dream the 
jee se is a poem.” 

Ban., to herself. ‘Is this my cousin Richard ?” 

Hiruer. ‘Mind, Ipsden, you are a man of property, 
and there are such things as commissions de lunatico.”” 

Lavy Ban. “ His defense will be that his friends pro- 
nounce him insane.” 

Irs. “No; I shall subpoena Talbot’s fiddle: cross-ex- 
amination will get nothing out of that but do, re, mi, 

# 


what I 


“Then ithas chosen the 


Lavy Bar. “ Yes, it will ; fa, mi, re, do.” 

Tat. “Violin if you please.” 

Lavy Bar. “ Ask fiddle’s pardon directly.” 

Sound of fiddies is heard in the distance, 

Tav. “How lucky for you there are fiddies and 
tunes, and the natives you are said to favor; why not 
join them?” 

“Ips. (shaking his head solemnly). “I dread to en- 
counter another prelude.” 

Burner. “Come, I know you would'like; it is a wed- 
ding party—two sea-monsters have been united. The 
none and fishermen are all blue cloth and wash-lea- 

gloves.” 

Miss V. “He! he!’ : 

Tau. “ The fishwives unite the colors of the rainbow.” 

Lavy Bar. (" And we all know how hideous they are) 
-- to vulgar, blooming cheeks, staring white teeth, and 
aky-blue eyes,” 


CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE. 


Mars. V. “ How satirical you are, especially you, Lady 
Barbara.” 

Here Lord Ipsden, after a word to Lady Barbara, the 
answer to which did not appear to be fayorable, rose, 
gave a little yawn, looked steadily at his companions 
without seeing them, and departed without seeming 
aware that he was leaving anybody behind him. ’ 

Hiruex. “Let us go somewhere where we can quiz 
the natives without being too near them,” 

Lapy Bar, “Iam tired of this unbroken solitude, I 
must go and think to the sea,’ added she, in a mock 
soliloguy ; and out she glided with the same uncon- 
scious air as his lordship had worn. 

The others moved off slowly together. 

“Mamma,” said Miss Vere, “I can’t understand half 
Barbara Sinclair says.” 

“ It is not necessary, my love,” replied mamma ; “she 
{s rather eccentric, and I fear she is apoiling Lord 
Ipsden.” 

“ Poor Lord Ipsden,” murmured the lovely Vere, “he 
used to be so nice, and do like everybody else, Mamma, 
Ishall bring some work the next time.” 

“Do, my love,” 


Prono No, 2, 


In ahouse, two hundred yards from this scene, a 
merry dance, succeeding a merry song, had ended, and 
they were in the midst of an interesting story; Christie 
Johnstone was the narrator. She had found the tale 
in one of the viseount’s books—it had made a great im- 
pression on her, 

The rest were listening intently—in a room which 
had lately been all noise, not a sound was now to be 
heard but the narrator’s voice. 

“* Aweel, lasses, here are the three we kist set, the 
lads are too chuse—the ane that chuses reicht is to get 
Porsha, an’ the lave to get the bag and dee baitchelars. 
Flucker Johnstone, you that's sae clever, are ye for gowd 
or siller, or leed ?”” } 

ist. Fisnwire, “ Gowd for me.” 

2p Dirro, “The white siller’s my taste.’ 

Fiucker, “Na! there’s aye some deevelish trick in 
thir lassie’s stories. I shall lie to, till the ither lads 
hae chused; the mair part will put themsels oot, ane 
will hit it off reicht maybe, then I shall gie him a hid- 
in’ an’ carry off the lass. You-hoo!” 

JEAN Carnie, * That’s you, Flucker!” 

CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE, “ And div you really think we 
are gawn to let you see a’ the world chuse’? Na, lad, ye 
are putten oot o* the room, like witnesses,” 

FLucker. “Then I'd toss a penny; for gien ye trust 
to luck, she whiles fayors ye, but gien ye commence to 
reason and argety ye’re done.” 

Curistiz, “The suitors had na your wit, my manny, 
or, maybe they had na a penny to toss, sae ane chused 
the gowd, ane the siller; but they got an awtu’ affront. 
The gold kist had Just a skull intil’t, and the siller a 
deed cuddy’s head,” ’ 

CHORUS OF FemaLes, “He! het he I” 

Drrro or Maes, “Haw! haw! haw! Ho!” 

Cunistie, “An’ Porsha puttit the pair of gowks to 
the door. Then came Bassanio, the lad fra Veeneece, 
that Porsha loed in secret, Veeneece, lasses, is a won- 
derful city; the streets o’ ’t are water, and the carriages 
are boats—that’s in Chambers’s,” 

Fucker, “‘ Wha are ye making a fool o’ ?” 

Craistiz. “ What's wrang ?”” 

Frucker, “‘Yon’s just as big a lee as ever I heerd.” 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth ere he had 
Teason to regret them ; a severe box on the ear was ad- 
ieee y his indignant sister. Nobody pitied 


CuristIe. “I'll laern ye t’ affront me before a’ the 
company.” 

JEAN CARNIE. “ Suppose it’s a lee, there’s nae silver to 
pay for it, Plucker.” 

Curistiz. “Jean, I never telt alee in a’ my days.’, 

BI iw gf “There's ane to begin wi’, then. Go ahead, 
susty.”’ 

Curistte. “She bade the music play for him, for 
music brightens thoucht; ony way, he chose to leed 
kist. Open’st and wasn’t there Porsha’s pictur, and a 
posy, that said :° 


" «Ifyou be well-pleased with this, 
And hold your fortune for your bliss; 
Turn you where your leddy iss, 
And greet her wi’ a loving ’’—— (Pause). 


“ Keas,” roared the company. 

Cxorovs, (led by Flucker). “ Hurraih !"" 

CunistiE (pathetically). “ Flucker, behave !” 

Sanvy Liston (drunk). “Hurrath !” He then solemn- 
ly reflected. “Na! but it’s na hurrath; decency re- 
quires amen first an’ hurraih afterwards; here’s kissin’ 
plenty, but I hear nae word o’ the minister. Ye’ll ob- 
sairve, young woman, that kissin’s the prologue to sin, 
and I’m a decent mon, an’ a gray-headed mon, an’ your 
licht stories are no for me; sae if the minister’s no ex- 
pectit I shall retire, an’ tak my quiet gill my lane.” 

JEAN Carnie. “ And div ye y think a decent cum- 
mer like oe wad let the lad and lass misbehave thir- 
sels? Na! , the minister’s at the door, but” (sink. 
ing her voice to a confidential whisper) “I daur na let 
him in, for fear he’d see ye hae putten the enemy in 
your mooth sae aerly. at’s Custy’s word,”’) 

“Jemmy Drysel,” replied Sandy, addressing vacancy, 
for Jemmy was mysteriously at work in the kitchen, 
“ye hae gotten a thoughtfu’ wife.” Then, with astrong 
revulsion of feeling: “Dinno let the blakguurd* in 
here,” cried he, “to spoil the young folk’s sporrt.” 

Curistie. “ Aweel, lassies, comes a letter to Bassanio; 
he reads it, and turns as pale as deeth,” 

A Frsuwire. “Gude help us.” _~ 


"At present this is a spondge in England~a trochee in 
Scotland. The pronunciation of this Gnportant word onght 
to be fixed, representing, as It does, so large a portion 0! fue 
community in both countries. 


CunistIe. “ Porsha behooved to ken his grief, wha had 
a better reicht!. ‘Here’s a letter, leddy,’ says he, ‘the 
paper's the boedy of my freend, like, and every word in 
ita gaping wound,” 

A FIsHERMAN. “ Maircy on us!” 

Cunisrie. “Lad, it was fra puir Antonio, ye mind o° 
him, lasses? Hech! the ill luck o’ yon man, no a ship 
come hame; ane foundered at sea, coming fra Tri-po-lis; 
the pirates scuttled another, an’ ane ran ashore on the 
Goodwins, near Bright-helm-stane, that’s in England 
| itsel’, I daur say; sae he could na pay the three thoo- 
| sand ducats, an’ Shylock had grippit him, an’ sought 
the pund o’ flesh aff the breest o’ him, puir body.” 

Sanpy Liston. “He would na be the waur o’ a wee 
bit hiding, yon thundering urang-utang; let the man 
| alane, ye cursed old cannibal !”’ 

Cunistig. ‘ Porsha keepit her man but ae hoor fill 
they were united an’ then sent him wi’'a puckle o’ her 
ain siller to Veeneece, and Antonio,—think o’ that, lass- 
ies,—pairted on their wedding-day,”’ 

Lizzy JOHNSTONE, A FIsHWIFE, AGED 12. “Hech} 
hech ! it’s lamentable.”’ 

JEAN CaRNIE. I’m saying’ mairriage is quick wark, in 
some pairts—here there’s an awfu’ trouble to get @ 
man.” ' 

A younG FisHwirr. “ Ay, is there.” 

Omnges. “Haw! haw! haw!” (The fishwife hides.) 

Curistm. ‘Fill your taupsels, lads and lasses, and 
awa to Veeneece,” 

— Liston (sturdily). “Ill no gang to sea this 
day.” 

Curistig, ‘Noo, we are in the hall o’ judgment. 
Here are set the judges, awfu’ to behold; there, on his 
throne, presides the juke.” 

Frucker. “She's awa td her Ennglish,” 

Lizzy Jounstone. “Did we come to Veeneece td 
speak Scoetch, ye useless fule?”’ 

Curistiz. ‘“ Here, pale and hopeless, but resigned, 
stands the broken mairchant, Antonio; there, wi’ 
scales and knives, and revenge in his murderin’ eye, 
stands the crewel Jew, Shylock.” “ 

“ Aweel,’’ muttered Sandy, considerately, “I'll no 
mak a disturbance on a wedding-day.” © 

Cuaistiz, “They wait for Bell—I dinna mind his 
name—a laerned lawyer, ony way; he’s sick, but sends 
ane mair Jaerned still, and, when this ane comes, he 
looks not older nor wiser than mysel.” 

A young Fisuwirk, “There, I thoncht sae; he’s 
aun to cut him, he’s gaun to cut him; T’ll no can 
ide.” (Exibat.) 

Curistiz, “ There’s a fulish goloshen, ‘Haye by a 
doctor to stop the blood,."—‘I see nae doctor in the 
boend,’ says the Jew body.” 

Fiuckres, ‘Bait your hook wi’ a boend, and ye shall 
catch yon carle’s saul, Satan, my lad.” 

Cunistie (with dismal pathos). “ Oh, Flucker, dinna 
speak evil o’ deegneties—that’s maybe fishing for your- 
sel’ the noo!—‘An’ you shall cut the flesh frae off hig 
breast.’—' A sentence,” says Shylock ‘come, prepare.’ ” 

Christie made a dash én Shylock, and the company 
trembled, 

Cunrstiz, “ ‘ Bide a wee,’ says the judge, ‘ this boend 
gies ye na adrap 0’ bluid; the words expressly are, a 
pund o’ flesh |’ ’”” 


(A Dramatic Pause.) 


JEAN Carnie, (drawing her breath), 
your mutton, Shylock ’”’ 

Onnistie (with dismal pathos). “Oh Jean! yon's an 
awfu’ voolgar exprassion to come fra’ a woman’s 
mooth.” 

“Could ye no hae said, ‘intil his bacon?’” said 
Lizzy Johnstone, confirming the remonstrance, 

Cunristre. “Then tak your boend, an’ your pund o° 
flesh, but in cutting o’ ’t, if thou dost shed one drop of 
Christian bluid, thou diest |’’ 

JEAN CaRnie. “ Hech 1” 

Cuhustte, “ Thy goods are by the laws of Veencece 
con-fis-cate, confiscate |" 

Then, like an artful narrator, she began to wind up 
the story more rapidly. 

“‘Sae Shylock got to be no sae saucy: ‘Pay the bocnd 
thrice,’ says he, ‘and let the puir deevil o— 
‘Here it’s,’ says Bassanio.—Na! the young Sida 
wadna let him.— ‘He has refused it 
coort; no a bawbee for Shylock but just the = 
feiture ; an’ he daur na takit’—I’m awa’, says he, ‘The 
deivil tak ye a’.’—Na! he was na to win clear sae ; ance 
they’d gotten the Jew on the hep, they worried him, 
like ae Christians, that’s a fact. The judge fand a 
law that fitted him, for conspiring against the life of a 
citizen ; an’ he behooved to give up hoose and lands, 
and be aChristian ; yon was asoor drap,—he tarned no 
weel, puir auld villain, an’ scairtit: an’ the lawyers 
sent ane o’ their w parchments till his ‘hoose, and 
the puir auld heathen signed awa’ his siller, an’ Abra- 
ham, an’ Isaac, an’ Jacob, on the heed o’'t. T pity him, 
anauld, auld man; and his dochter had rin off, wi'a 
Christian lad,—they ca’ her Jessica, and didn’t she steal 
his very diamond ring that his ain lass gied him when 
he was young, an’ maybe no saé bard ” 

JEAN CannIE. ‘Oh, the jaid !suppose he was a Jew, 
it was na her business to clean him oot.” 

A YouNG FisHwirk. “ Aweel, it was only a Jew body, 
that’s my comfort.” 

. “Yespeak as a Jew wasna a man; has not 
a Jew eyes, if ye please?” 
JOHNSTONE, Ah, has he !—and the awfuest 
lang neb atween em.” 
Onnistie. “ Has not a Jew affections, paassions, 


0 3 ?”" 

Trax, “Na ee 2 i aj hee hin fr’ Italy.” 

'HRISTIE. ‘ ‘ou prick him, does he not ? 

you tickle him, dea a he lauch’?” Kaw tah 

A YounG Fisnwire y). “TI never kittlet a Jew, 
for my pairt,—sae I’ll no can tell ye." 

CuRristiz, “If i poison him, does he not die? 
and if Fn wrang " (with fury), “shall he not re- 
venge?” + : 


_“ That's into 
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CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE. 
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en JOBNSTONE, 
id 

Oxunistrz. “Wha'll give me a sang for my bonny 
yarn?” 

Lord Ipsden, who had been been an unobserved au- 
ditor of the lstter part of, the tale, here inquired 
whether she had brought her book. 

“ What’n buik ?”” 

“Your music-book !’’ 

« Here’s my music-book,”’ said Jean, roughly tapping 
her head. 

“ And here’s mines,” said Christie, bird-ly, touching 
her bosom. 

“Richard,” said she, thoughtfully, “I wish ye may 
no hae been getting in yoolgar company: div ye think 
we hae minds like rinning water?’ 

Fiucker (avec malice). “And tongues like the mill- 
clack abune it? Because if ye think sac, captain—ye're 
not far wrang?” 

Curistiz. ‘We hae na muckle gowd maybe: but our 
minds are gowden vessels.” 

Jean. ‘“ Aha! lad,” - 

Curistiz. ‘They, are not saxpenny sieves, to let 
musican’ metre through, and leave us none the wiser or 


“Oh! but .ye’re a fearsome 


better. Dinna gang in low voolgar company, or you a 
lost laddy.”’ 
Ipspen. “ Vulgar again! everybody basa different 


sense for that word, I think, _What is, vulgar?’ 

Cuuistre. “ Voolgar folk sit on an chair, ane, twa, 
whiles, three hours, eatin’ an’ abune a’ drinkin’, as still 
as hoegs, or gruntin’ puir every-day clashes, goessip, 
rubbich; when ye are aside them,,ye might as weel be 
aside a cuddy; they can ma. gie-ye asang, they can na 
gie ye astory, they can na think ye a thoucht, to saye 
their useless lives; that’s yoolgar folk,” 

SHE sines, “A caaller herrin’!’’ 

Jean. ‘A caaller herrin’ )’’ 

OnnvEs. 


““Come buy my bonny caaller herrin’, 
Six a penny caaller from thé sea,” ete. 


The music chimed in, and the moment the song was 
done, without pause or anything to separate or chill the 
succession of the arts, the fiddles diverged with a gal- 
lant plunge into ‘The Dusty Miller.” The dancers 
found their feet by an,instinct as rapid,and a rattling 
reel shook the floor like thunder. Jean Carnie assum- 
ed the privilege of a bride, and seized his lordship ; 
Christie who had a mind to dance with him_ too, took 
Flucker captive, and these four were one reel! There 
were seven others. 

The principle of reel-dancing is articulation ;, the foot 
etrikes the ground for every accented note (and, by-the- 
by, it is their: weakness.of accent which makes all 
English reel and hornpipe-players such failures.) 

And in the best steps of all which it hasin common 
with the hornpipe, such as the quick “ heel-and-toe,”’ 
* the sailors fling,’’ and the “double shuffle,” the foot 
strikes the ground for ever single note of the instru- 
ment. 

All good dancing is beautiful. 

But this articulate dancing, compared with the loose, 
lawless diffluence of motion that goes by that name, 
gives me (I must confess it) as much more pleasure as 
articulate singing is superior to tunes played on the 
voice by a young lady ; 

Or the clean playing of my mother to the piano-forte 


splashing of my daughter; though the latter does attack | 
the instrument asa washerwoman her soap-suds, and | 


the former works like a lady. 

Or ee to sliding : 

Or English verse to dactyls in English : 

Or painting to daubing: 

Or preserved strawberries to strawberry-jam. 

What says Goldsmith of the two styles ? 

“ They swam, sprawled, frisked, and languished; but. 
Olivia’s foot was as pat to the music as its echo.”— Vicar 
ef Wakefield. 

Newhaven dancing aims also at fun; laughter mingles 
with agility; grotesque yet graceful gestures are flung 
in, and little inspiring cries flung out. 

His lordship soon entered into the spirit of it. Deep 
in the mystery of the hornpipe, he danced one or two 
steps Jean and Christie had never seen, but their eyes 
were instantly on his feet, and they caught in a minute 
and executed these same steps. 

To see Christie Johnstone do the double-shuffle with 
her arms 80 saucily akimbo, and her quick elastic foot 
at an angle of forty-five, was a treat. 

The dance became inspiriting, inspiring, intoxicating; 
and, when the fiddles at last ieft off, the feet went on 
another seven bars by the enthusiastic impulse. 

And so, alternately spinning yarns, singing songs, 
dancing, and» making fun, and mingling something of 
heart and brain in all, these benighted creatures made 
themselves happy instead of peevish, and with a day of 
stout, vigorous, healthy pleasure, refreshed, indemni- 
fied, and warmed themselves for many a day of toil. 

Such were the two picnics of Inch Coombe, and these 
rival .cliques, g in nothing else, would have 

d in this: each, if allowed (but we won't allow 
either) to judge the other, would have pronounced the 
game verdict: : 

“ “Ils ne savent pas vivre ces gens-la.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


Two of our personages left Inch. Coombe less happy 
than when they came to it. 

Lord Ipsden encountered Lady Barbara with Mr. —— 
who had joined her upon the island. 

He found them discoursing, as usual, about the 
shams of the present day, and the sincerity of 
Cromwell and Mohammed, and he found himself de 
trop. . t 

They made him, for the first time, regret the loss of 
those earnest times when, “to avoid the inconyenience 
of both addressing the same lady,” you could cuta 


| pale face and uneasy look, Mr. Charles Gatty ! 


rival’s throat at once, and be smiled on by the fair and 
socicty. 

‘That a book-maker should blaspheme high civiliza- 
tion, by which alone he exists, and one of whose’ dis- 
eases and flying pains he is, neither surprised por 
moved him; but that any human being’s actions 
should be affected by such tempestuous twaddle was 
ridiculous. 

And that the witty Lady Barbara-should be caught 
by this chaff was intolerable; he began to feel bitter. 

He had the blessings of the poor, the good opinion of 
the world: every living creature was prepossessed in 
his favor but one, and that one despised him; it was’ 
a diabolical prejudice; it was the spiteful caprice of his | 
fate. ' 

His heart for 8 moment was in danger of deterior- 
ating. He was miserable; the devil suggested to him, 
“make others miserable too; and he listened to the | 
advice, 

There was a fine breeze, but instead of sailing on a 
wind, as he might have done, he made a series of tacks, 
and all were ill. 

The earnest man first: and Flucker announced the 
skipper’s insanity to the whole town of Newhaven, for, 
of course, these tacks were all marine solecisms. 

The other discontented picnician was Christie John- 
stone, Gatty never came; and this, coupled with five 
or six days’ previous neglect, could no longer pass un- 
noticed. 

Her gayety failed her before the afternoon was ended; 
and the last two hours were spent by her alone, watch- 
ing the water on all sides for him. 

At last, long after the departure of his lordship's | 
yacht, the Newhaven boat sailed from Inch Coombe! 
with the wedding-party. There was now a strong | 
bréeze, and the water every now and then came on 
board: so the men set the foresail with two reefs, and 
drew the mainsail over the women; and there, as they | 
huddled together in the dark, Jean Carnie discovered 
that our gay story-teller’s eyes were wet with tears. 

Jean said nothing; she embraced her; and made them | 
flow faster. | 
But, when they came alongside tlie pier, Jean, who was 
the first to get her head from under the sail, whipped it | 

back again, and said to Christie: 

“ Here he is, Christie; dinna speak till him.” 

And sure enough these was, in the twilight, with a | 


He peered timidly into the boat, and, when he saw 
Christie, an “Ah!’’ that seemed to mean’ twenty 
different things at once, burst from his bosom. He held | 
out his arm to assist her. 

She cast on him oné glance of mute reproach, and, 
placing her foot on the boat’s gunwale, sprang like an 
antelope upon the pier, without accepting his assist- 
ance. 

Before going farther, me must go back for this boy, 
and conduct Shim from where we left him up to the 
present point. k 

The moment he found himself alone’ with Jean Carnie | 
in his own house, he began to tell her what trouble he 
was in; how his mother had convinced him of his im- 
penne in falling in love with Christie Johnstone; and 

ow she insisted on a connection being broken off which 
had given him his first glimpse of heayen upon earth, 
and .yas contrary to common sense. | 

Jean heard him out, ind then, with the air of a 
lunatic-asylum keeper to a rhodomontading patient, 
told him ‘‘ he was one fool, and his mother was another.” 
First she took him up on the score of prudence. 

“You,” said she, ‘‘are a beggarly painter, without a 
rap; Christie has houses, boats, nets, and money; you 
are in debt; she lays by money every week. It is not 
prudent on her part to take up with you—the better 
your bargain, my lad.” * t 

Under the head of common sense, which she main- 
tained was all on the same side of the question, she 
calmly inquired ; 

“How could an old woman of sixty be competent to 
judge how far human happiness depends on love, when 
she he no experience of that passion, and the reminis- 
cences of her youth have become dim and dark? You 
might as well set a judge in court, that has forgotten 
the law—common sense,” said she, “the old wife is 
sixty,and you are twenty—what can she do for you the 
forty years you may reckon to outlive her? Whois to 
keep you through those weary years but the wife of your 
own choice, not your mother's ? You English does na 
read the Bible, or ye’d ken that a lad is to‘ leave his 
father and mother, and cleave until his wife,’” added 


she; then with great contempt she repeated, “common 
sense; indeed! ye're fou wi’ your common sense; ye 
hae the name 0’ ’t pat eneuch,—but there's na muckle 
o’ that mairchandise in your harns.” 

Gatty was astonished: what! was ‘there really common 
sense on the side of bliss? and when Jean told him to 
join her party at Inch Coombe, or never look her in the 
face again, scales seemed to fall from his eyes; and, with 
a heart that turned in a moment from lead toa feather, 


he vowed he would be at Inch Coombe. 

He then begged Jean on no account to tell Christie the 
struggle he had been subjected to, si his scruples 
were now entirely conquered, ‘ 

Jean acquiesced at once, and said: ‘Indeed, she 


would be very sorry to give the lass that muckle pain.” 

She hinted, moreover, that her neebor’s en Was 80 
high, she was quite capable of breaking with atonce 
upon such an intimation; and she, Jean, was nao 
“ mischief-maker.” , 

In the energy of his gratitude, he kissed this dark. 
browed beauty, professing to see in her a sister. 

And she made no resis: to this way of showing 
, om but muttered between her teeth, “ He's just a 

. 

And so she went about her business. 

On her retreat, his mother returned to him,and with 
asad air, ho} nothing that that rude girl had said 
had weakened hie duty, — ; 

“ No, mother,” said he, 


She then, without explaining how she came acquaint- 
ed with Jean's arguments, proceeded to demolish them 
one by one, 

“If your mother is old and experienced,” said she, 
“ benefit by her age and experience. She has not for- 
gotten love, nor the ills it leads to, when not fortified , 
by prudence, Scripture says aman shall cleave to his 
wife when he has lett his parents; but in making that, 
the most important step of life, where do you read that 
he is to break the fifth commandment? ButI do you 
wrong, Charles, you never ‘could have listened to that 
vulgar girl when she told you your mother was not 
your best friend,” ‘ 

“ N—no, mother, of course not.” 

“‘Then.you will not go to that place to break my 
heart and undo all you have done this week.” 

“ I should like to go, mother.”’ : 

“You will break my heart if you do.’ 

“ Christie will feel herself slighted, and she has not 
deserved this treatment from me.” 

“ The other will explain to her, and if she is as good a 
girl as you say "’"— 
“ She is an angel !”’ t 

“ How can a-fishwife be an angel? Well, then, she 
will not set a son to disobey his mother.” 

“I don’t think she would! but is all the goodness to 
be on her side ? 

“ No, Charles, you do your part; deny yourself, be an 
obedient child, and your mother’s blessing and the 
blessing of Heaven will rest upon you.” 

In short, he was not to go to Inch Coombe. 

He staid at home, his mother set him to work; he 
made a poor hand of it, he was so wretched. She at last. 
took compassion on him, and in the evening, when it 
was now to late for a sail to Inch Coombe, she herself 
recommended a walk to him. 

The poor boy’s feet took him towards Newhaven, not. 
that he meant to go to his love, but he could not for- 
bear trom looking at the place which held her. 

He was about to return, when a spacious blue jacket 
hailed him. Somewhere inside this jacket was Master 
Flucker, who had returned in the yacht, leaving his sis- 
ter on the island. : 

Gatty instantly poured out a flood of questions. — 

The baddish boy reciprocated fluently; he informed 
him “ that his sister had been the star of a goodly com- 
pany,” and that her own lad haying staid away, she had 


' condescended to. make a conquest of the skipper him- 


self. 

He had come in quite at the tag-end of one of her 
stories, but it had been sufficient to do his business—he 
had danced with her, haf even whistled whilst sha 
sung. (Hech, it was bonny !) 

“And when the cutter sailed, he, Plucker, had seen. 
her perched on a rock, like a mermaid, watching their 
progress, which had been slow, bevause the skipper, 
infatuated with so sudden a passion, had made a series. 
of ungrammatical tacks.” 

For his part he was glad, said the gracious Flucker ; 
“the lass was a prideful hussy, that had given some. 
twenty lads a sore heart and him many a sore back; 
and he hoped his skipper, with whom he naturally 
identified himself rather than with his sister, would 
avenge the male sex upon her.”’ 

In short, he went upon this track till he drove poor 
Gatty nearly mad. 

Here was a new feeling superadded ; at first he felt 
et but on reflection what cause of complaint 

e . 

He had ee her ; he might have been her part- 
ner—he had left her to find one where she could. 

Fool, to suppose that so beautiful a creature would 
ever be neglected—except by him ! 

It was more than he could bear. 

He determined to see her, to ask her forgiveness, to 
tell her everything, to beg her to decide, and, for his 
part, he would abide by her decision, 

Christie Johnstone, as we have already related, declin- 
ed his arm, g like a deer upon the pier, and walked 
towards her home, a quarter of a mile distant, 

Gatty followed her, disconsolately, hardly knowing 
what to do, 

At last, observing that she drew near erfough to thi 
wall to allow room for another on the causeway, he 
just nous enough to creep alongside, and pull her 
sleeve somewhat timidly, . 

“ Christie, I want to speak to you.” 

“ What can ye hae to say till me?” 

“Christie, lam. very unhappy ; and I want to tell yon 
why, but I have hardly the stren, or the courage.” 

“Ye shall come ben my hoose if ye are unhappy, and 
‘we'll hear your story ; come away.”’ 2 s 

He had never been admitted into her house before, _ 

They found it clean as a snowdrift. beer 

They found a bright fire, and Flucker frying innu- 
meme baddish boy them in his sister’ 

y had obtained m in "| 
name and at her expense, at the flesher’s and diained 
credit for his affection, : ; 

Potatoes he had boiled in their jackets, and so skill- 
fully that those jackets hung by a th: * 

Christie laid an unbleached table-cloth, that some- 
how looked sweeter than a white one, a8 brown bread is 
sweeter than white. 

But lo! Gatty could not eat; so then Christie would 
not, because he refused her cheer. 4 

The baddish boy chuckled, and addressed himself to 
the nice brown steaks with their rich ee’ F 

On such occasions a solo on the knife fork ssemed 
a than ye “es gracious phewaag a 

istie moved abou € room, doing little house- 
hold matters ; Gatty’s eye followed her.. ott 
ent ; 


Her beauty lost nothing in this small 
she was here, like a bi t in some t, rough = * 
setting, which all earth’s jewelers should. m 
all its poets should admire, and it should show off: 
atone and not iteelf, 

Her beauty filled the room, and almost made the » 
spectators ill, , : 


20 


Gatty asked himself whether he could really have 
been such a fool as to think of giving up so peerless a 
creature. t 

Suddenly an idea occurred to him, a bright one, and 
not inconsistent with a true artist’s character—he 
would decline to act in so doubtful a case ; he would 
float passively down the tide of events—he would 
neither desert her, nor disobey his mother; he would 
take everything ag it came: and to begin, as he was 
there, he would for the present say nothing but what 
he felt, and what hé felt was that he loved her. 

He told her so accordingly. 

She replied, concealing her satisfaction, ‘‘ that, if he 
liked her, he would not have refused to eat when she 
asked him.” 

But our hero’s appetite had returned with his change 
of purpose, and he instantly volunteered to give the re- 
quired proof of affection. 

Accordingly two pound of steaks fell before him. 

‘Poor boy, he had hardly eaten a genuine meal, for a 
week past. 

Christie sat opposite him, and every time he looked 
se his plate he saw her rich blue eyes dwelling on 

im. 

gb age, contributed to warm his heart ; he yield- 
ed to the spell ; he became contented, happy, gay. 
Flucker gingeér-cordialled him, his sister bewitched 
im 


She related the day’s events in a merry mood. 

Mr. Gatty burst forth into singing. 

He sung two light and somber trifles, such as in the 
present day are deemed generally encouraging to spirits, 
and particularly in accordance with the sentiment of 
supper—they were about Death and Ivy Green. 

The dog’s voice was not very powerful, but sweet and 
round as honey dropping from the comb. 

His two hearers were entranced, for the creature sang 
with an inspiration good singers dare not indulge. 

He concluded by informing Christie that the ivy was 
symbolical of her, and the oak prefigured Charles Gatty, 


Esq. 

Ho might have inverted the smile with more truth, 

In short, he never said a word to Christie about part- 
ing with her, but several about being buried in the 
same grave with her, sixty years hence, for which the 
spot he selected was Westminster Abbey. 

And away he went, leaving golden opinions behind 

im. 

The next day Christie was so affected with his con- 
duct, coming as it did after an apparent coolness, that 
she conquered her bashfulness and called on the “vile 
count,” and with some blushes and hesitation, inquired, 
“Whether a painter lad was a fit subject of charity.” 

“Why not ?” said his lordship. 

She then told him Gatty’s case, and he instantly 
promised to see th .¢ artist’s pictures particularly “ane 
awtu’ bonny ane ;' the hero of which she described as 
an English minister blessing the bairns with one’ hand, 
oe giving orders to kill the puir Scoetch with the 
other. 

“C'est egal,” said Ohristie, in Scotch, “it’s awfu’ 
bonny.” 

Gatty reached home late; his mother had retired 
to rest, 

But the next morning she drew from him what had 
happened. and then eusned another of those dialogues 
which Iam ashamed again to give the reader. 

Suffice it to say, that she once more prevailed, though 
with far greater difficulty; time was to’be given him to 
unsew a connection which he could not cut asunder, 
and he, with tearful eyes and a heavy heart, agreed to 
take some step the very first opportunity. 

This concession was hardly out of his mouthere his 
mother made him kneel down, and bestowed her bless- 
ing upon him. 

He received it coldly and dully, and expressed a lan- 
guid hope it might prove a charm to save him from de- 
spair; and, sad, bitter and dejected, forced himself to sit 
down and work on the picture that was to meet his un- 
Telenting creditor's demand. 

_ . He was bf ser on his picture, and his mother, with 
her needle, at the table, when a knock was heard, and 
gay asa lark, and fresh as the dew on the shamrock, 
Christie Johnstone stood in person in the apartment. 

She was evidently the bearerof good tidings; but be- 
fore she could express them, Mrs. Gatty beckoned her 
son aside, and announcing “she should be within hear- 
ing,” bade him take the occasion that so happily pre- 
sented itself, and make the first step: 

At another time, Christie, who had learned from Jean 
the arrival of Mrs. Gatty, would have been struck with 
the old lady’# silence; but she came to tell the depressed 

inter that the charitable viscount was about to visit 

im aud his picture; and she was so full of the good for- 
tune likely to ensue, that she was neglectful of minor 
consideratiotis. © : 

It so happened, however, that certain interruptions 

revented her trom ever delivering herself of ‘the news 
question. 

First, Gatty himself came to her, and casting uneasy 
glances at the door by whieh his mother had: just gone 
out, said: . ? 

“ Christie !’” 

“My lad!" 

“I want to paint your likeness.” 

‘This was for a souvenir, poor fellow. 

“Hech ?. I wad like fine to be painted.” : 


} “It must be exactly the same size as yourself, and so 


like you that, should we be parted, I may seem motto be 
quite alone in the world,’ ¥ ’ ; 
Here he was obliged to turn his head away. 
“But we'll no part,” replied Christie, cheerfully. 


“Suppose 'ye’re puir, I'm rich, and it’s-a’ one; ‘dinna be’ 


#0 cast down for auchty pund.” 


© -At this a’slipshod servant entered, and said : 


i Pa te * fisher lad inquiring for Christio John- 
stone.” . : daly a : 

“Tt will be Flucker,” said Christie; “show-him ben. 
‘What's wrang the noo, I wonder ?” 


CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE. 


The baddish boy entered, took up a position, and re- 
mained apparently passive, hands in pockets, 

Ounistie. “ Aweel, what est ?’”” 

FLucKER. ‘“ Custy.” 

Curistiz, “ What’s your will, my manny ?” 

Fiucker. “ Custy, Iwas at Inch Keith the day.” 

Curistre. “ And hae ye really come to Edinbro’ to tell 
me thuat ?”’ 

FLucKER (dryly), ‘Ob! ye ken the lasses are a hantle 
wiser than we are—will ye hear me? South Inch Keith 
I played a bowl i’ the water, just for divairsion—and I 
catched twarree fish,” 

Curistim. ‘‘ Floonders, I bet.’” 

Fiucker. “ Does floonders swim high? I'll let you 
| see his gills, and if ye are a reicht fisherwife ye'll smell 
| bluid,’’ 

Here he opened his jacket, and showed a bright little 
fish¢ 

In a moment all Christie's nonchalance gave way toa 
| flery animation. She darted to Flucker’s side. 

“Ye hae na been sae daft as tell?’ asked she, 

Flucker shook his head contemptuously, 

“Ony birds at the island, Flucker ?’’ 

‘‘Sea-maws, plenty, and a bird I dinna ken; he 
moonted sae high, then doon like thunder intil the sea, 
and gart the water flee as high as Haman, and por- 
poises as big as my boat.” 

“ Porr-poises, fulish laddy—ye hae seen the ‘herrin’ 
whale at his wark ; and the solant guse ye hae seen her 
at work; and beneath the sea, Plucker, every coedfish 
and doegfish, and fish that has teeth, is after them ; and 
half Scotland wad be at Inch Keith Island if they kenned 
what ye hae tell’t me—dinna speak to me.” 

During this, Gatty, who did not comprehend this sud- 
den excitement, or thought it childish, had tried in vain 
to win her attention. 

At last he said, a little peevishly, “ Will you not at- 
tend to me, and tell me at least when you will sit to 
me ?”’ 

“Set!” cried she. 
done stanning.”” 

And with this she was gone. At the foot of the stairs, 
she said to her brother : 4 

“Puirlad! I'll sune draw auchty punds fra’ the sea 
for him, with my feyther’s nets.” 

As she disappeared, Mrs. Gatty appeared. 

“ And this is the woman whose mind was not in her 
dirty business,’’ cried she. 

** Does not that open your eyes, Charles ?”” 

“ Ah! Charles,” added she tenderly,“ there’s no friend 
like a: mother.” 

And off she carried the prize—his vanity had been 
mortified. * 

And so that happened to Christie Johnstone which has 
befallen many a woman—the greatness of her love made 
that love appear small to her loyer. 

“Ah! mother,” cried he, ‘I must live for you and} 
my art; I am not so dear to her as I thought.”’ 

And so, with a sad heart, he turned away from her ; 
whilst she, with a light heart, darted away to think and 
act for him. 


“When there’s nae wark to be 


CHAPTER XII. 


Iv was. some two hours after this that a gentleman, 
plainly dressed, but whose clothes seemed a part of 
himself (whereas mine, I haye observed, hang upon me, 
and the Rey. Josiah Splitall’s stick to him)—glided into | 
the painter’s room, with an inquiry whether he had not 
a picture or two disposable. 

“Thavye one finished picture, sir,” said the poor boy ; 
but the price is high!” 

He brought it, in a faint-hearted way: for he had 
shown it to five picture-dealera, and all five agreed it 
was hard, 

He had painted a lime-tree, distant fifty yards, and so 
painted it that it looked something like a lime-tree fifty 
yards off, 

“That was mesquin,” said his judges; “the poetry 
of painting required abstract trees, at metaphysical 
distance, not the various trees of nature, as they appear 
under positive accidents.” 7 

On this Mr. Gatty-had deluged them with words. 

“ When it.is art, truth,.or sense to fuse a cow, a horse, 
and a critic into one undistinguishable quadruped, 
with six legs, then it will be art to melt an ash, an elm, 
and a lime, things that differ more than quadrupeds, 
into what you call abstract trees, that any man who 
has seen a tree, as well as looked at one, would call 
drunken stinging-nettles. You, who never look at na- 
ture, how can you judge the arts, which are all but 
copies of nature? At two hundred as distance, full- 
grown trees are more distinguishable than the animal 
tribe. Paint me an abstract human being, neither man 
nor woman,” said he, “and then I will agree to paint a 
tree that shall beno tree; and,if no man will buy it, 
perhaps the father of lies will take it off my hands, 
and hang itin the only place it would not disgrace.” 

In short, he never left off till he had crushed the non- 
buyers with quence and satire; but he could not 
crush them into buyers—they beat him at the pas- 
sive retort. \ 

Poor Gatty, when the momentary excitement of ar- 
gument had subsided,.drank the bitter cup all must 
drink awhile, whose bark is alive and strong enough to 
stem the current down which the dead, weak things 
of the world are drifting, many ofthem into safe harbors. 

And, now he brought out his picture with a heavy 
heart, 

“Now,” said he to himself, “this gentleman will talk 
me dead, and leave me noricher in coin, and poorer in 
time and patience.” 

The picture was. placed in a, light, the visitor sat 
=e fore, it. 22 5 

ong pause ensue: 

= Han he fainted?” thought Gatty, ironically; “ he 
doesn’t gabble.” 2 ; : 

“Ifyou do not mind painting before me,” said the 


visitor “I should be glad if you would continue whilst 
T look into this picture.” 

Gatty painted. 

The visitor held his tongue. 

At first the silence made the artist uneasy, but by 
degrees it began to give him pleasure ; whoever this 
was, it was not one of the flies that had hitherto stung 
him, nor the jackdaws that had chattered him to death. 

Glorious silence! he began to paint under its inilu- 
ence like one inspired. 

Halt an hour passed thus. 

“What is the price of this work of art?” 

“ Eighty pounds.” 

“Ttakeit,” said his visitor quiétly. 

What! no more difficulty than that? He felt almost 
disappointed at gaining his object so easily. 

“Tam obliged to you, sir; much obliged to you,’’ he 
added, for he-refiected what eighty pounds were to him 
just then. 

“Tt is my descendants who are obliged to you, re- 
plied the gentleman;"’ “the picture is immortal!” 

These words were an epoch in the painter's life. 

The grave silent inspection that had precededthem, 
the cool, deliberate, masterly tone in which they were 
said, made them oractlar to him. 

Words of such import took him by surprise. 

He had thirsted for average praise in vain. 

a hand had taken him and placed him atthe top of 
the tree. 

He retired abruptly, or he would have burst into 
tears. 

He ran to his mother. 

“Mother,” said he, “I am aypainter; I always thought 
80 at bottom, but I'supposeit is the height of my ideas 
makes me discontented with my work.” 

“What has happened ?”’ 

“There is a critic inmy room, I had no idea there 
was a critic in the creation, and there is one in my 
room.” 

“Has he bought your picture, my poor boy?” said 
Mrs. Gatty, distrustfully. 

To her surprise he replied: 

“Yes! he has got it; only eighty pounds for an im- 
mortal picture.” ’ 

Mrs, Gatty was overjoyed, Gatty wasa little sad ; but 
reviving, he professéd himself glad; the picture was 
going to a judge. 

“Tt is not much money,” said he, “ but the man has 
spoken words that are ten thousand pounds to me.” 

He returned to the room ; his visitor, hat in hand, 
was about to go; a few words were spoken about the 
art of painting, this led to a conversation, and then to 
a short discussion. 

The new-comer soon showed Mr, Charles Gatty his 
ignorance of facts. 

This man had sat Lea) before a multitude of great 
pictures, new and old, in England, 

He cooled down Charles Gatty, Esq., monopolist of 
nature and truth. 

He quoted tohim thirty painters in Germany, who 
paint every stroke of a landscape in the open air, and 
torty in various nations who had done it in times past. 

“You sir,” he wenton, “appear to hang on the 
skirts of a certain clique, who handle the brush well, 
but draw ill, and look at nature through the spectacles 
of certain ignorant painters who spoiled their canvass 
four hundred years ago. 

“Go no further in that direction. 

“Those boys, like all quacks, have one great truth 
which they disfigure with moré than one falsehood. 

“Hold tast their truth, which is a truth the world 
has always possessed, though its practice has been con- 
fined to the honest and laborious few. 

“Eschew their want of mind and taste. 

Shrink with horror from that profane cultede laideur, 
“that love of the lop-sided”’ they have recovered from 
the foul receptacles ot decayed art.” 

He reminded him further that “ Art is not imitation, 
but illusion; that'‘a plumber and glazier of our day 
and a medieval painter are more alike than any two re- 
presentatives of general styles that cam be found; and 
for the same reason, namely, that with each of these 
art isin its infancy ; these two sets of bunglers have 
not learned how to produce the illusions of art.” 

To this he added a few words of compliment on the 
mind, as well as mechanical dexterity, of the purchased 
picture, bade him good-morning, and glided away like a 
passing sunbeam. 

“ A mother's blessing isa great thing to/have, and to 
deserve,” said Mrs, Gatty, who had rejoined ‘her son. 

“It is, indeed,” said Charles. Hecould not help being 
struck by the coincidence, 

He had made a sacrafice to his mother, and in afew 
hours one of his troubles had melted away. . 

In the midst of these reflections arrived Mr. Saunders 
with a note. 

‘The note contained a check for one hundred and fifty 

ounds, with these lines, in which the writer excused 

imself for the amendment: “I am a painter myself,’’ 
said he, “and it is impossible that eighty pounds can 
remnnerate the time expended on this picture, to say. 
nothing of the skill.” 

We have treated this poor boy’s picture hitherto with 
just contempt, but now that it is gone into a famous 
collection, mind, we always admired it; we always said 
so, we take our oath we did; if we have hitherto deferred 
framing it, that was merely because it was not sold. 


Mr. Garry’s PICTURE, AT PRESENT IN THE COLLECTION OF 
Lorp IvspEn! 


There was, hundreds of years ago, a certain Bishop of 
Durham, who used tofight in person against the Scotch, 
and defeat them. When he was not with his flock, the 
northern wolves sometimes scattered it; but when the 
holy father was there, with his prayers and his battle- 
axe, England won the day! 2% hp 

This nettled the Scottish king, so'he penetrated, ong 
day, with a large band, as far ag yam itself, and for 
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he’er-do-weél Fhicker would tear six nets from the | tied round her head, and informed her she was the 


ashort time blocked the prelate upin his stronghold. 

This was the period of Mr, Gatty’s picture. 

Whose title was: 

“ Hat Church of God, halt Tower against the Scot.” 

In the background was the cathedral, on the towers 
of which paced to and fro men in armor, with the west- 
ern sun glittering thereon. In the centre a horse and 
cart, led by a boy, were carrying a sheaf of arrows, tied 
with astraw band, In part of the foreground was the 
prelate, in a half-suit of armor, but bareheaded; he was 
turning away from the boy, to whom his sinking hand 
had indicated his way into the holy castle, and his be- 
nignant glance rested on a child whom its mother was 
holding up for his benediction. In the foreground the 
afternoon beams sprinkled gold on a long grassy slope, 
corresponding to the eleyation on which the cathedral 
stood, separated by the river Wear from the group; and 
these calm beauties of Nature, with the mother and 
child, were the peaceful side of this twofold story. 

Such are the dry details. But the soul of its charm 
no pen can fling on paper. For the stately cathedral 
stood and lived; the little leaves slumbered yet lived; 
and the story floated and lived, in the potable gold of 
summer afternoon. 

To look .at this painted poem was to feela thrill of 
pleasure in bare existence; it went through the eyes, 
where paintings stop, and warmed the depths and’ re- 
cesses of the heart with its sunshine and its glorious 
air. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


“Wuatisin the wind this dark night? Six Newhaven 
boats and twenty boys and hobledehoys, hired by the 
Johnstones at.a half-a-crown each for a night's job.” 

“Secret service |” 

“ Whatis it for?” 

“Tthinkit isa smuggling lay,” suggested Flucker, 
“ but we shall kmow al! in good time.” 

“Smuggling !”’ Their countenances fell; they had 
hoped for something more nearly approaching the 
illegal. 

“Maybe she has fand the herrin,” said a ten year- 
old. ‘ 

“Haw! haw! haw!’’ went the others. 
the herrin’, when there’s five hundred fishermen atter 
them baith sides the Firrth !” 

The youngster was discoinfited. 

In fact, the expedition hore no signs of fishing. 

The six boats sailed at sundown, led by Flucker: he 
brought to on the south side of Inch Kieth, and noth- 
ing happened for about an hour. 

Then such boys as were awake saw two preat eyes of 
light coming up from Granton ; rattle went the chain 
cable, and Lord Ipsden’s cutter swungat anchor in 
four-fathom water. 

A thousand questions to Fincker. 

4 single puif of tobacco-smoke was his answer. 

Andnow creptup asingle eye of light from Leith ; 
she came among the boats ; the boys recognized a crazy 
old cutter from Leith harbor, with Christie Johnstone 
on board. 

“Whatis that brown heap on her deck ?” 

‘“‘A mountain of nets,—fifty stout herring-nets.”’ 

Tune manifesta jides, 

A yell burst from all the boys, 

“ He's gaun to tak us to Dunbar.” 

“ Half-a-croown ! ye'reno blate.” 

Christie ordered the boats along side her cutter, and 
five nets were dropped into each boat, six into Fluck- 
er’s. 

The depth of water was given them, and they were 
instructed to shoot their nets soas to keep a tathom 
and a half above the rocky bottom. 

A herring net is simply a wall of meshes twelve feet 
deep, filty feet long ; itsinks toa vertical position by the 
weight of net twine, and is kept from sinking to the 
bottom of thé sea by bladders orcorks. These nets are 
tied to one another, and paid out at the stern of the 
boat. Boat and nets drift with the tide; if, therefore, 
the nets touched the rocks. they would be torn to 
pieces, and the fishermen ruined. 

And this saves the herring—that fish lies hours and 
hours at the very bottom of the sea like a stone, and 
the poor fisherman shall drive with his nets a. yard or 
two over # square mile of fish, and not catch a herring- 
tail; on the other hand, if they rise to play for five 
minutes, in that five minutes they shall fill seven 
hundred boats. 

At nine o'clock allthe boats had shot. their nets, and 
Christie went alongside his lordship’s cutter. He asked 
her many questions about herring fishery, to which she 
gave clear answers, derived from her father, who had 
always been what the fishermen called a lucky fisher- 
man; that is, he had opened his eyes and judged for 
himself. ion pou 

Lord Ipsden,then gave her blue-lights to distribute 
among the boats, that the first. which caught herring 
might signal all hands, 

was done, and all was expectation. 

Eleven o'clock eame—no signal from any boat. 

Christie became anxious’: at last she went round to 
the boats ; found the boys all asleep e: t the baddish 
boy ; waked them up, and made them all hay) in their 
pt net. The nots, came in as black asink, nosign of 

"There was but one opinion ; there was no herring 
at Inch Keith; they had not, been there this seven 


years, : : 
At ucker, to whom shé came in turn, told her 
om water, where he would let 


Fi 
he was going int 
out the bladders and rop the nets on their cursed 
A strong r co was made by Christie, but the 
biddish bo inasted tae eB al right in 
her nets;and | ig is al ivan ind atone 


y. 
nettin; 
Ohristie began to be sorrowful; instead of making 
money, she was going to throw it away, and the 


“She find | 


ropes. 

Fucker hauled down his sai], and unstepped his mast 
in two fathom water; but he was not such a fool as to 
tisk his nets; he devoted one to his experiment, and 
did it well; he let out his ‘bladder-line a fathom, so 
thaf one-half his net would literally be higgledy- 
Ppiggledy with the rocks, unless the fish were there en 
masse. 

No long time was required. 

In five minutes he began to haul in the net ; first, the 


boys hauled in the rope, and then the net began to ap- | 
Flucker looked anxiously down, | 


proach the surface. 
the other lads in¢redulously ; suddenly they all gave 
a yell of triumph,—an appearance of silver and light- 
ning mixed had glanced up from the bottom ; in came 
the first two yards of the net, there were three herrings 
in it. These three proved Flucker’s point as well as 
three million. 

They hauled in the net. Before they had a quarter 
of it in, the net came up to the surface, and the sea was 
alive with molten silver, ‘The upper half of the net 
was empty, but’ the lower half was one solid mass of 
fish, 

Two boys could not find a'mesh, they had nothing to 
handle but fish. 

At this moment the eastermost boat showed a blue- 
light. 


“The fish are rising,” said Plucker, we'll na risk nae \ 


mair nets.” A 

Soon atter this @ sort of a song was heard from the 
boat that Had showed a light. Flucker, who had got 
his net in, ran‘down to her, and found, as he suspected, 
that the boys had not power to draw the weight of fish 
over the gunwale. 

They were singing, as sailors do, that they might all 
pull together ; he gave them two of his crew, and ran 
downto his own skipper. 

The said skipper gave him four men, 

Another blue-light ! 

Christie and her crew came a little nearer the hoats, 
and shot twelve nets. 

The yachtsmen entered the sport with zeal, so did his 
lordship, 

The boats were all filled in a few minutes, and nets 
still out. 

Phen Flucker began to fear some of these nets.would 
sink with the weight of fish: for the herring die after a 
while in the net, and a dead herring sinks, 

What was,to be done? 

They got two boats alongside the cutter, and un- 
loaded them into her as well as they could; but be- 
fore they could half do this the other boats hailed 
them. T 

They came to one of them; the boys were struggling 
with a thing which no stranger would have dreamed 
was a net. 

Imagine a white sheet, fifty feet long, varnished with 
red-hot silver; there were twenty barrels in this single 
net. By dint of fresh hands they got half of her in, 
and then the meshes began to break; the men leaned 
over the gunwale, and put their arms round blocks and 
masses of fish, and so flung them on board; and the 
cod-fish and dog-fish snapped them almost out of the 
men’s hands like tigers. 

At last they came to a net which was a double wall of 
herring; it had been some time in the water, and many 
of the fish were dead; they tried their best, but it was 


impracticable; they laid hold of the solid herring, and i 


when they lifted up a hundred-weight clear of the 
water, away it all tore, and sank back again. 

They were obliged to cut away this net, with twenty 
pounds sterling in her. They cut away the twine from 
the head-ropes, and net and fish went to the bottom. 

All hands were now about the cutter; Christie's nets 
were all strong and new; they had been some time in 
the water; in hauling them up her side, quantities of 
fish fell out of the net into the water, but there were 
enough left. 

She averaged twelve barrels a net. 

Such of the yawls as were not quite full crept be- 
tween ‘the cutter and the nets, and caught all they 
wanted. 

The projector of this fortunate speculation suddenly 
announced that she was very sleepy. ; 

Flucker rolled her up in asail, and she slept the sleep 
of infancy on board of her cutter. 

When she awoke it was seyen o'clock in the morning, 
and her cutter was creeping with a smart breeze, about 
two miles an hour, a mile trom Newhaven pier, 

The yacht had returned to Granton. and the yawls, 
very low in the water, were creeping along like snails, 
with both sails set. 

The news was in Edinburgh long before they landed. 

They had been discerned under the Inch Keith at 
the dawn. 

And the manner of their.creeping along, when there 


was such 2 breeze, told the tale at once to the keen, 
experienced eyes that are sure to be scanning the 


Donkey-carts came rattling down from the capital, 

Merchants came pelting down to Newhaven pier, 

The whole story began to be put together by bits, and 
comprehended, 

1 Johnstone's cleverness was recalled to mind, 

4..+ few fishermen left at Newhaven were ready to 
kill themselves. 

Their wives were ready to do the same good office for 


La Johnstone. 

Four Irish merchants ed to work together, and 
to make a show of competition, the better to keep the 
price down within bounds, al bow 

It was hardly fair, four men against one innocent, 


un . 
ut this is a wicked world, 
1ded, and proceeded to her See house; on 


the way she waa met by Jean Carnie, 0 
her of certain wrappers, and # handkerchief she had 


pride of Newhaven. 

She next met these four little, merchants, ono atter 
another. 

And since we ought to dwell as little as possible upon 
scenes in which unguarded innocence is exposed to art- 
ful conspiracies, we will put a page or two in the brute 
form of dramatic dialogue, and s#0 sail through it 
quicker. 

lst Mercuant, ‘ Where are ye going, Maggie ?”” 

CunisTIE JOHNSTONE. “If ony body asks ye, say ye 
dinna ken, 

1st. Men. ‘ Will ye sell your fish?” 

Cunistre. “ Suner than gie them.” 

1st Mer. “You will be asking fifteen shillin’ the 
cran.”” 

Cuntstre. “ And ten to that.” 

Ist Mer. “ Good-morning.” ‘ 

2d Mer. “ Would he not go over fifteen shillings? Oh, 
the thiefo’ the world!—I'll give sixteen.” 

3d Mer, “ But I'll give eighteen.” 

2d Mer. “More fool you! Take him up, my gir hae 

Curisrin, “ Twenty-five is my price the day.’ 

3d Mer. “ You will keep them till Sunday week and 
sell their bones.” 

[Bxeunt the three Merchants. 


Enter 4th Merchant. 
4th Mer. “Are your fish sold? I'll give sixteen 


; shillings.” 


rae “I’m seeking twenty-five, an’ I’m offered 
eighteen.” ' 

4th Men. ‘*Take it.” Exit. 

Cunistik&. ‘They. hae putten their heads thegither.’’ 

Here Flucker came up toher, and told her there wasa 
Leith merchant looking for her. ‘ And, Cirsty,’’ 
said he, “there's plenty wind getting up, your fish will 
be sair hashed; put them off your hands, rede ye.” 

Curistim. ‘Ay lad! Flucker, hide, an’ when I play 
my hand sae, ye’ll run in an’ cry, ‘ Cirsty, the Irishman 
will gie ye twenty-two sehellin the cran.”” 

Frocxer. “Ye ken mair than’s in the catecheesm, for 
as releegidus.as yeare.” ; 

The Leith merchant was Mr. Miller, and this is the 
way he worked: ‘ ‘ ; 

MILLER (in @ melliftuous voice) ‘ Are ye no fatigued, 
my deear 2)’ ioe k 

Curistie (afficting satigue). Indeed, sir, and I 
am.” ‘ : 

Murer. “Shall I have the pleasure to deal wi’ ye?” 

Cunistm. “If it’s your pleasure, sir. I'm seekin’ 
twenty-five schellin.” 

MitiER (pretending not to hear). “As you are a 
beginner, I must offer fair; twenty. schellin you: shall 
have, and that’s three shillings above Dunbar,” 

Cnristie. “ Wad ye even carted herrin’ with my fish 
caller fra’ the sea? and Dunbar,—Oh, fine! ye ken there’s 
nae herrin’ at Dunbar the morn; this is the Dunbar 
schule that slipped westward; I’m the mairket, ye'll 
hae to buy o’ me or gang to your bed” (here she 
signalled to Flucker). ‘ V'll ne be oot o’ mine lang.” 

Enter Flu ker hastily, crying: “ Cirsty, the Ivish- 
man will gie ye twenty-two schellin.” ood 

“Tl no tak it,” said Christie. ? f 

“They are keen to hae them,” said Plucker; and 
ere y retired as if to treat further withthe small mer- 
chants, } 

On this, Mr. Miller, pretending to make for Leith, said 
carelessly, “‘Cwenty-three shillings, or they are not for 
me.”’ 

“Tak the cutter’s freight at a hundred cran, an’ I'm 
no caring,” said Christie. 

“They are mine!” said Mr. Miller, very sharply. 
“How much shall I give you the day ?” 

“Auchty pund, sir, if you please,—the laye when you 
like; I ken ye, Mr. Miller,” : 

Whilst counting her the notes, the purchaser said 
slyly to her : - 

« There's more than a Dpoare cran in the cutter, my 
woman,’’ ‘ 

‘A little, sir,” replied the vender ; “but, ere I could 
count them till ye he baskets, yee! would lose seven or 
eight eran in book (bulk), your gain, my loss.’’ 

“You are « vara intelligent young person,” said Mr. 
Miller, gravely. . 

“Ye had measured them wi’ your walking-stick, sir ; 
there's just ae scale ye did na wipe off, though ye urea 
carefu’ mon, Mr. Miller; sae I laid the bait for ye an’ 
fine ye took it,” : 

Miller took out his snuff-box, and tapping it, said: 

“ Will ye go into partnership with me, my dear?” 

“Ay, sir!” was the reply, “When I'm aulder an’ 
ye’re younger. : = 

At this moment the four merchants, believing it use- 
less to disguise their co-operation, returned to see what 
could be done. 4 

“We shall give you a guinea a barrel. 

“Why, ye offered her twenty-two shillings before.’* 

“ That’ we never did, Mr. Miller.” ' : 

“Haw! haw!” went Flucker. 4 

Christie looked down and blushed. 

an all was 
was no 


Eyes met eyes, and without a word 
comprehended and silently approved. 
— mse uttered about morality in connection with 
ing. ft * 
Mr. Miler took an enormous pinch of snuff, and drew 
for the benefit of all present the following inference: 


Mr. Muuter’s Aporurem, oy j 

“Friends and neighbors 1.when:s man’s hood ds gray 
with’ age and thoucht (peues), he’s just fit to go to 
achule to a yonng lass o’ twenty,” ton ey 
Lintonratepant of Obiletio dt not 
paid her, rent for some time, aed abe | ooen, 
pressed for it; whéther this, 
the habit of ¥ -ranklaa in ber it is 
ebe had always an ill word for her. 
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She now mot her, envied her success, and called out 
in a coarse tone: 
“Oh, ye’re a gallant quean; ye'll be waur than over 


, the noo.” 
“What's wrang, if ye please?” said the Johnstone, 
sharply. 
Reader, did you ever see two fallow bucks commence 
a duel? ‘ 


They strut round, eight yards apart, tails up, look 
carefully another way to make the other think it all 
‘means nothing, and, both being equally sly, their 
horns come together as if by concert, 

Even so commenced this duel of tongues between 
these two heroines. 

Beeny Liston, looking at everybody but Christie, ad- 
dressed the natives who were congregating thus: 

“Did ever ye hear o’ a decent lass taking the herrin’ 
oot o’ the men’s mooths ?—is yon a woman’s pairt, I'm 
asking ye?” 

On this, Christie, looking carefully at all the others 
except Beeny, inquired with an air of simple curiosity: 

“Oan ony body tell me what Liston Carnie’s drunken 
wite is speakin’ till? no to ony decent lass, though. Na! 
ye ken she wad na hae th’ impudence ! 

“ Oh, ye ken fine I’m speskin’ till yoursel’.”’ 

Here the horus clashed together. 

“To me, woman ?”’ (with admirably acted surprise). 
“Oo, ay | it will be for the twa years’ rent you’re awin’ 
me. Giest!'’ 

Breny Liston. “ Yo're just the impudentest girrl i’ 
the toon, an’ ye hae proved it the day’ (her arms 
akimbo). 

Cunistie (arms akimbo). “Me, impudent? how daur 
ye speak against my characktor, that’s kenned for de- 
cency o’ baith sides the Firrth !” 

i} Brxny (contemptuously). ‘Oh, ye’re sly enough to 
} beguile the men, but we ken ye.” 

HRISTIE. “I'm .no sly, and” (drawing near. and 

hissing the words) “ I’m no like the woman Jean an’ I 

| saw in Rose Street, dead drunk on the causeway, while 

her mon was working for her at sea, If ye’re no ben 

you hoose in ae minute, I'll say that will gar Liston 

Cairnie fling ye ower the pierhead, ye fool-moothed 

drunken leear—Scairt !""* 

If my reader has seen and heard Mademoiselle Rachel 
utter her famous Sortez, in ‘ Virginie,” he knows ex- 
actly with what a gesture and tone the Johnstone ut- 

‘tered this word. . 

BEeny (in a voice of whining surprise), ‘‘Hech! 
| what a spite Flucker Johnstone’s dochter has taen 
} Against us!’’ 

Curistiz. ‘ Scairt |” 
| Breny (in a coaxing voice, and moving a@ step). 


“Aweel! what’s a’ your paession, my boenny 
woman ?” 
Curistiz, “ Scairt!’’ 


Beeny retired before the thunder and lightning of in- 
}} dignant virtue. 
} Then all the fishboys struck up a dismal chant of 
} victory. 

“Yoo-hoo—Custy's won the day—Beeny’s scairtit ’ 
(going up on the last syllable). 

Christie moved slowly away towards her own house, 
but before she could reach the door she began to 

; whimper—little fool. 
4 Thereat chorus of young Athenians chanted: 
iH “Yu-hoo! come back, Beeny, ye’ll maybe win yet. 
\} Custy’s away greetin’”’ (goingup on the last syllable). 
\ “I’m no greetin, ye rude bairns,” said Christie, burst- 
} ing into tears, and retiring as soon as she had effected 
| that proof of her philosophy.” : 
| . It was about four hours later; Christie had snatched 
| fome repose. The wind, as Flucker prognosticated, had 
iy wn into a very heavy gale, and the Firth was brown 

8 and boiling. 
Suddenly a clamor was heard on the shore, and soon 
after afishwife made her appearance with rather 4 sin- 
gular bundle. 

} Her husband, ladies; rieun ge cela. 

} She had him by the scruff of the neck; he was dos-a- 
1} | aos, with his booted legs kicking in the air, and his fists 
tH making warlike but idle demonstrations, and his mouth 

uttering ineffectual bad language. 

This worthy had been called acoward by Sandy Lis- 
ton, and being about to fight with him an‘ get thrash- 
ed, his wife had whipped him up and carried him away; 

) she now flung him down, at some risk of his equili- 
i | | brium. 
I “Ye are no fit to feicht wi’ Sandy Liston,” said she; 
| ‘if yé are for feichtin, here's for ye.” 
j Asa comment to this proposal, she tucked up the 
| sleeves of her short gown. He tried to run by her; she 
|| caught him by the bosom, and gave him a violent push, 
j that sent him several paces backward; he looked half 
By) fierce, half astounded; ere he could recover himeelf, his 
i)! little servant forced a pipe into his hand, and he smoked 
| contented and happy. 
4 Before tobacco the evil passions fall, they tell me. 
|| The cause of this quarrel soon explained itself; up 
Hf came Sandy Listoh, cursing and swearing. 
if “What! ye hae gotten till your wife's; that’s the 
t ae for ye—to say there’sa brig in distress, and ye'll 
} et her go on the rocks under your noses; but what are 
H, ye afraid 0’? there’s na danger.” _ ef 
2 | a oa danger |’ said one of the reproached, “are ye 
he um 2”? ‘ : 
I “Ye are fou wi’ fear yoursel’; of a’ the beasts that 
crawl the airth, a cooard is the ugliest, I think.” 
“The wifes will no let us,’’ said one, sulkily. 


arsely; “curse a ye are sure to dee sne day, 
ig) — participle) ‘‘soon or 
jh | curse 


| when? 6 hour ever 
Twas been satany sic a cooardly erew.") (Gun at sea.) 


Sho speaks till: ye hersel’; sho cries for maircy; to 


* A local word’ a corruption from the French Sortes. 


» “It’s the woman in your hairts that’ keeps ye,” roared |: 


think that, of a’ that hear ye cry,/Alexander Liston is 
the only mon mon enough to answer.” (Gun.) 

“You are mistaken, Mr. Alexander Liston,’ said a 
clear, smart voice, whose owner had mingled unob- 
served with the throng; “ there, are always men to an- 
swer such occasions; now, my lads, your boats have 
plenty of beam, and, well handled, should live in any 
sea; Who volunteers with Alexander Liston and 
me ?” 

The speaker was Lord Ipsden, 

The fishwives of Newhaven, more accustomed to 
measure men that poor little Lady Barbara Sinclair, saw 
in this man what in point of fact he was—a cool, daring 
devil, than whom, none more likely to lead men 
into mortal danger, or pull them through it, for that 
matter. 

They recognized their natural enemy, and col- 
lected together against him like hens at the sight of a 
hawk. 

“And would you really entice our mon till their 
death ?” 

“ My life’s worth as much as theirs, I suppose.” 

“Nae! your life! it’s na worth a button; when you 
dee, your next kin will dance, and we'll greet! but our 
men hae wife and bairns to look till.” (Gun at sea.) 

“Ah! I didn’t look at it in that light,’ said Lord 
Ipsden. He then demanded paper and ink; Christie 
Johnstone, who had come out of her house, supplied it 
from her treasures, and this cool hand actually began 
to convey a hundred and fifty thousand pounds away 
upon 3 sheet of paper blowing in the wind; when he 
he had named his residuary legates, and disposed of 
certain large bequests, he came to the point— 

“ Christie Johnstone, what can these people live on? 
two hundred a year? living is cheap here—confound 
the wind!” 

“Twa hundred? Fifty! vile count.” 

“Don’t. call me vile count. I am Ipsden, and my 
name’s Richard. Now, then, be smart with your 
names.” 


Three men stepped forward, gave their names, had 
their widows provided for, and went for their sou’- 
westers, etc. 

“Stay,” said Lord Ipsden, writing. ‘To Christina 
Johnstone, out of respect for her character, one thou- 
sand pounds.” 

“Richard! dinna gang,” cried Christie, “Oh, dinns 
ar rg gang, dinna gang; it’s no your business.” 

“Will you lend me your papa’s Flushing jacket snd 
sou’wester, my dear? If I were sure to be drowned, I'd 
go!” 

Christie ran in for them. 

In the meantime, discomposed by the wind, and by 
feelings whose existence neither he, nor I, nor any one 
suspected, Saunders, after a sore struggle between the 
frail man and the perfect domestic, blurted out; 

“ My lord, I beg your lordship’s pardon, but it blows 
tempestuous.” 


“That is why the brig wants us,” was the reply. 

“ My lord, I beg your lordship’s pardon,”” whimpered 
Saunders. ‘But, oh, my lord, don’t go; it’s all very 
well for fishermen to be drowned ; it § their business, 
but not yours, my lord.” 

“Saunders, help me on with this coat.” 

Christie had brought it. 

“Yes, my lord,”’ said Saunders, briskly, his secend 
nature reviving. 

His lordship, while putting on the coat and hat, un- 
dertook to cool Mr. Saunder’s aristocratic prejudices. 

“Should Alexander Liston and I be drowned,’’ said 
he, coolly, “when our bones come ashore, you will not 
know which are the fisherman’s and which the vis- 
count's.” So saying he joined the enterprise. 

“I shall pray for ye, lad,” said Christie Johnstone, 
and she retired for that purpose. 


Saunders, with a heavy heart, went to the nearest 
tavern to prepare an account of what he called ‘“ Hero- 
ism in High Life,” large letters, and the usual signs of 
great astonishment !1!!1!! for the “ Polytechnic Maga- 
zine.” 

The commander of the distressed vessel had been 
penny-wise. He had declined a pilot off the Isle of 
May, trusting to fall in with one close to the port 
of Leith; but a heavy gale and fog had come on;:he 
knew himself in the vicinity of dangerous rocks; and 
to make matters worse, his ship, old and sore battered 
by along and stormy voyage, was leaky; and, unless a 
et came alongside, his fate would be, either to 

founder or run upon the rocks, where he must expect 
to go to pieces in a quarter of an hour. 

e Newhaven boat lay in comparatively smooth wa- 
ter on the lee side of the pier. 

Our adventurers got into her, stepped the mast, set a 
small sail, and ran out. 

Sandy Liston held the sheet, passed once round the 
belaying-pin, and wheyever a larger wave than usual 
came at them, he slacked the sheet, and the boat, losin 
her way,Yrose gently, like a cork, upon seas that hi 
seemed about to swallow her. 

But seen from the shore, it was enough to make the 
most experienced wince; so completely was this wooden 
shell lost to sight, as she descended from 4 wave, that 
pci time her reappearance seemed a return from the 

The weather was misty; the boat was soon lost sight 
of; the story remains ashore. 5 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Ir was an hour later; the natives of the New Town’ 


had left the pier, and were about their.own doors, when 
three Buckhaven fishermen came slowly up from the 
pier; these men had arrived in one of their large fish- 
-boats, which ay asp ’ re ~ee 
he men.came slowly up; coat trowsers 
worn deenchod cat hele, mock-hendkorchiet kod bair 
were wet with spray... ‘ 


At the foot ofthe New Town. they stood still and 
whispered to each other. 

There was something about these men that drew the 
eye of Newhaven upon them. 

In the first place, a Buckhayen man rarely communi- 
cates with natives of Newhaven, except at the pier, 
where he brings in his cod and ling from the deep sea, 
flings them out like stones, and sells them to the fish. 
wives; then up sail and away for Fifeshire. 

But these men evidently came ashore to speak to 
some one in the town. 

They whispered together; something appeared to be 
proposed and demurred to; but at last two went slow- 
ly back towards the pier, and the eldest remained, with 
a fisherman’s long mackintosh coat in his hand, which 
the others had given him as they left him. 

With this in his hand, the Buckhaven fisherman 
stood in an irresolute posture; he looked down, and 
seemed to ask himself what course he should take. 

“ What's wrang?’”’ said Jean Carnie, who, with her 
neighbors, had observed the men; “I wish you mau 
may na hae ill news.”” 

“What ill news wad he hae ?” replied another, 

“Aro ony freends of Liston Carnie here?” said the 
fisherman, 

“The wife’s awa’ to Granton; Beeny Liston they ca 
her—there’s his house,” added Jean, pointing up the 
row. 

“ Ay,” said the fisherman, “ I ken he lived there.” 

“Lived there!” cried Christie Johnstone : ‘oh, what's 
this ?”” 

“Freonds,”’ said the man, gravely, “ his boat is driv- 
ing keel uppermost in Kirauldy Bay;— we passed her 
near enough to read the name upon her.” 

“But the men will have won to shore, please God!” 

The fisherman shook his head. 

“She'll hae coupit a mile wast Inch Keith, an’ the 
tide rinning aff the island an’ a heavy sea gaun. This 
isa’ Newhaven will see of them” (holding up the coat) 
“till they rise to the top in three weeks’ time.” 

The man then took the coat, which was now seen to 
be drenched with water, and hung it up on‘ line not 
very far from its unfortunate owner's house: then, in 
the same grave and subdued tone in which he had 
spoken all along, he said, “ We are sorry to bring siccan 
a tale into your toon,” and slowly moved off to rejoin 
his comrades, who had waited for him at no great dis- 
tance. They then passed through the Old Town, and 
Faas minutes the calamity was known to the whele 
place. 

After the first stupor, the people in the New Town 
collected into knots, and lamented their hazardous call- 
ing, and feared for the lives of those that had just put 
to sea in this fatal gale far the rescue of strangers, and 
the older ones failed not to match this present sorrow 
with others within their recollection. 

In the middle of this, Flucker Johnstone came hastily 
in from the Old Town, and told them he had seen the 
wife, Beeny Liston, coming through from Granton, 

The sympathy of all was instantiy turned in this 
direction. 

“She would hear the news.” 


“Tt would fall on her like a thunder-clap.” 

“ What would become of her ?” 

Every eye was strained towards the Old Town, and 
soon the poor woman was seen about to emerge from it; 
but she was walking in her usual way, and they felt she 
could not carry her person so if she knew. 

At the last house she-was seen to stop and speak to s 
fisherman and his wife that stood at their own door. 

“They are telling her,’’ was then the cry. 

Beeny Liston then proceeded on her way. 

Every eye was strained, 

No! they had not told her. 

She came gayly on, the unconscious object of every 
eye and every heart. 

The hands of this people were hard and their tongues 
rude, but they shrunk from telling this poor woman of 
her bereavement—they thought it kinder she should 
know it under her own roof, from her friends or neigh- 
bors, than from comparative strangers. 


She drew near her own door. 

And now a knot collected round Christie Johnstone, 
and urged her to undertake the sad task, 

“You that speak sa learned, Christie, ye should tell 
her; we daur na.” 

“How can I tell her?” said Christie, turning pale. 
“ How will I tell her? TI’se try.” 

She took one trembling step to meet the woman. 

Benny’s eyes fell upon her. 

“Ay! here’s the Queen 0’ Newhaven,” cried shoe, 
in a loud and rather coarse voice. “The men will hae 
ta leave the place, now y’are turned fisherman, I daur 
say.” 

“Oh, dinna fleicht on me! dinna fleicht on me,” 
cried Christie, trembling. ‘ 

“ Maircy on us,” said tho other, “auld Flueker John- 
stone’s dochter turned humble! What next?” 

“T’m vexed for speaking back till ye the morn,” fal- 
tered Christie. i : . 

“Hett,” said’ the woman, carelessly, “let yon flea 
stick i’ the wa’. I fancy I bi om ye. Aweel, Cirsty,”’ 
said she, falling into « frie tone: “it’s the place 
we live in spoils us—Newhayen’s an impudent toon, as 
sure as deeth. F . 


“YI passed through the Auld Toon the noo—a place I 


ast. , 
“They cam’ ta their very doors to 
yoo? believe me, I thoucht shame, 
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All .who heard her drew their breath with diffi- 
oulty. 
The woman then made ‘for her own house, but in.go- 
qine up the street she passed the wet coat hanging on the 
line. wy ? 


She stopped directly. : ; 

They all trembled—they had forgotten the coat—it 
was all over; the coat would tell the tale. 

“ Aweel,” said she, ‘I could swear that’s Liston Car- 
nie’s cost, a’ droukit wi’ the rain;’” then she looked 
again at it, and added slowly, ‘if I did na ken he has his 
away wi’ him at the piloting.” And in another moment 


she was in her own house, leaving them all standing | 


there half stupefied. 

Christie had indeod endeavored to. speak, but her 
tongue had cloven to her mouth. 

Whilst they stood looking at one another, and at Beeny 
Liston’a door, a voice that-seemed incredibly rough, 
loud and harsh jarred upon them; It was Sandy Liston, 
who camein from Leith, shouting: 

“Fifty pounds for salvage, lasses! is’ na thaat better 
better than staying cooardlike aside the women?” 

“Whisht! whisht!’’ cried Christie. “We arein heavy 
sorrow; puir Liston Carnie and his son Willy lie deed at 
the bottom o’ the Firrth.” 

«Gude help us!” said Sandy, and his voice sank. 

** An’, oh, Sandy, the wife does na ken, and-its hairt- 
breaking tosee herand hear her; wecan naget her 
tell’t ; ye’re the auldest mon here; ye’ll tell her, will ye 
no, Sandy ?”” 

“No, me! that I will not.” 

“Oh, yes; ye are kenned for your stoot heart an’ 
coorage: ye come fra’ facing the sea an’ wind in 4 bit 
yawl.” 

“The sea and the wind,” cried he, eantemptuously; 
they be——, “I’m used wi’ them; but to look a woman 
i’ the face, an’ tell her her mon and her son are drowned 
since yestreon, I hae na coorage for that.” 

All further debate was cut short by the entrance of 
one who came expressly to discharge the sad duty all 
had found so difficult. It was the sbyterian clergy- 
man of the place; he waved them back. ‘I know, I 
know,” he said solemnly. 

“ Where is the wife ?” 

She came out of her house at this moment, as it 
happened, to purchase something at Drysale’s shop, 
which was opposite. 

“Beeny,” said the clergyman, “I have sorrowful 
tidings.” 

“Tell me them, sir,” said sho, unmoved. 
deeth ?” added she, quietly. 

“It is !—death, sudden and terrible; in your own 
house I must tell it you—(and may God show me how 
to break it to her.) 

He entered her house. 

“ Aweel,” said the woman to the others, “it maun be 
some far-awa cousin, or the like, for Liston an’ me hae 
near froends. Mog, ye idle hizzy,” screamed she to her 
servant, who was one of the spectators, “ your pat is no 
on yet; div ye think the men will no be hungry whon 
they come in fra’ the sea ?’” 

“Phey will never hungry nor thirst ony mair,”’ said 
Joan, solemnly, as the bereaved woman entered her own 
door. 

There ensued 4 listless and fearful silence. 

Every moment some sign of bitter sorrow was ex- 

ted to break forth from the house, but none came ; 
and amidst the expectation and silence the waves dash- 
ed louder and louder, as it seemed, against the dyke, 
conscious of what they had done. 

At last, in a moment, a cry of agony arose, so terri- 
ble that all who heard it trembled, and more than one 
woman shrieked in return, and fled from the door ; at 
which, the next moment, the clergyman stood alone, 
collected but pale, and beckoned. Several women ad- 
vanced. 

«One woman,” said he. 

Jean Carnie was admitted; and after a while returned, 

“She is come to hersel’,”’ whispered she ; “I am no 
weel mysel’.” And she passed into her own house. 

Then Flucker crept to the door to see. 

“ Oh, dinna spy on her,’’ cried Christie. 

“Oh yes, Flucker,” said many voices. 

“He is kneelin’,” said Flucker. ‘He has her hand, to 

her kneel tae—she winna—she does na see him, nor 

ear him; he will hae her. He has won her to kneel— 

he is prayin’ an’ greetin’ aside her. I can na see noo, 
my cen’s blinded. 

“ He’s a gude mon,” said Christie. “Oh, what wad we 
do without the ministers ?”’ 

Sandy Liston had been leaning sorrowfully against 
the wall of the next house; he now broke out: 

“And auld shipmate at the whale-fishing!!! an’ 
noow we'll never lift the dredging wang Oe again, 
in yon dirty detch that’s droowned him; I maun hae 
whisky; an’ forget it a’.’’ 

He made for the spirit-shop like a madman; but ero 
he could reach the door a hand was laid on him like a 
vise. Ohristie Johnstone had literally sprung on him, 
She hated this horrible vice—had often checked him; 
and now it seemed soawful 4 moment for such 4 sin, 
that she forgot the wild and savage nature of the man, 
who had struck his own sister, and seriously hurt her, 
but a month before—she saw nothing but the vice and 
its vi ; and she seized him by the collar, with a 

ip which he in vain attempted to shake hiniself 
joose. 

“ No! ye'’ll no. gang there at siccan 4 time.” 

“ Hands off, ye daft jaud,” roared he, “ or there’ll be 
another deeth i* the toon.” r 

At the noise Jean Carnie ran in. 

“ Let the ruffian go,” cried she, in dismay. “ Oh, 
pe pee your hand on a lion’s ae 4 

“ Yes, VU my hand.on his mane, ere I m 
make a boast 0” himsel’.’”’ 


“Ts it a 


. 


“ Sandy, it ye hurt her, Till fiei twenty lads that will, 


lay ye deed at her feet.” - 
“ Haud your whisht,” said Christie, 


very sharply, 
™ he’s no to be threetened. ’ 


Sandy Liston, black and white with rage, ground his 
teeth together, and said, lifting his hand, “‘Wull you 
let me go, or must I tak my hand till ye?” : 

“No,” said Christie, “ I'll no let you go, saelook-me 
i’ the face; Flucker’s dochter, your auld comrade, that 
saved your live at Holy Isle, think o' his Jace—an’ look 
in mines—an’ strike met 1 I” 

They glared on one another—he fiercely and unstead- 
ily; she firmly and proudly. 

Jean. Carnie said atterwards, ‘Her eyes were like 
coals of fire.” 3 

“ Ye are doing what nae mon i’ the toon daur; ye are 
a bauld, unwise lassie.” x 

“It’s you mak me bauld,” was the instant reply. “I 
saw ye face the mad sea, to save a Ship fra’ the rocks, 
an’ will I fear a mon’s hand, when I can save" (rising 


| to double her height)** my feyther’s auld freend fra’ 


the puir mon’s enemy, the enemy o’ mankind, the 
cursed, cursed drink? Oh, Sandy Liston, héow could 


| you think to put an enemy in your mooth to stealaway 


your brains!” 

“ This’s no Newhaven chat; wha lairns yo sic words 
0’ power ?”” 

“ A deed mon!” 

“I would na wonder, y’are no canny; she’s ta'en a’ 
the poower oot o’ my body, I think.” Then suddenly 
descending to a tone of abject submission, “ What's 
your pleastire, Flucker Johnstone’s dochter ?” 

She instantly withdrew the offensive grasp, and lean- 
ing affectionately on his shoulder, she melted into her 
rich Ionic tones. 

“It’s po atime for sin; ye’ll sit by my fire, an’ get 
your dinner; a bonny haggis hae I for you—an’ Fluck- 
er, an’ we'll improve this sorrowfu’ judgment; an’ ye’ll 
tell me o’ auld times—o’ my feyther dear, that likeit ye 
weel, Sandy—o’ the storms ye haé weathered, side by 
side—o’ the muckle whales ye killed Greenland-way— 
an’ above a’, o’ the lives ye hae saved at sea by your 
daurin’ and your skells; an’, oh, Sandy, will na that be 
better as sit an’ poor leequid dumnation doown your 
throat, an’ gie awa the sense an’ feeling o' a mon for a 
sair heed and an ill name ?” 

“T’se gang, my lamb," said the rough man, quite sub- 
dued; “I daur say whisky will not pass my teeth the 
day.” 

And so he went quietly away, and sat by Christie’s 
fireside, 

Jean and Christie went towards the boats. 

Jean, after taking it philosophically for half a min- 
ute, began to whimper. 

“ What's wrang ?” said Christie. 

“Div ye think my heart’s no in my mooth wi’ you 
gripping yon fierce robber?” 

Here a young fishwife, with a box in her hand, who 
had followed them, pulled Jeam by the coat. 

“ Hets,” said Jean, pulling herself free. 

The child then, with a pertinacity these little animals 
have, pulled Christie’s coats. 

“Hets,” said Christie, freeing herself more gently. 

“Ye suld mairry Van Amburgh,’’ continued Jean ; 
“ye are just such lass ashe is a lad.” 

Christie smiled proudly, was silent, but did not dis- 
own the comparison. 


Tho little fishwife, unable to attract attention by 
pulling, opened her box, and saying, ‘* Lasses, I’ll let ye 
see my presoner: hech! he’s boenny!”’ pulled out a 
mouse by a string fastened to his tail, and set him in 
the midst for friendly admiration. 

“T dinna like it—I dinna like it |” screamed Christie ; 
“Jean, put it away—it fears me, Jean!’’ This she 
uttered (her eyes almost starting from her head with 
unaflected terror) at the distance of about eight yards, 
whither she had arrived in two bounds that would have 
done no discredit to an antelope. 

“ Het,” said Jean, uneasily, “hae ye coowed yon say- 
age, to be scared at the wee beastie?” 


Christie, looking askant at the animal, explained : “A 
moose is an awesome beast—it’s no like a mon!” and 
still her eye was fixed by fascination upon the four- 
footed danger. 

Jean, who had not been herself in genuine tranquil- 
lity, now *tarned savagely on the little Wombwelless : 
“An’ div yo really think ye aré to come here wi’ a’ the 
beasts i’ the Airk? Come, awa ye g°, tho pair o’ ye.” — 

These seyere words, and a smart push, sent the poor 
little biped off roaring, with the string over her shoul- 
dor, recklessly dragging the terrific quadruped, which 
made fruitless grabs at the shingle. Moral. Don’t 
terrify bigger folks than yourself. 

Christie bad intended to go up to Edinburgh with 
her eighty pounds, but there was more trouble in store 
this eventful day. 


Flucker went out after dinner, and left her with 
Sandy Liston, who was in the middle of a yarn, when 
some one came running in and told her Flucker was at 
the pier crying for hor. Shoe inquired what was the 
matter. ‘“‘Come, an’ ‘ye’ll see,” was the answer, She 
ran down to the pier. There was poor Flucker lying on 
his back ; he had slipped from the pier into a boat that 
lay alongside: the fall was considerable; for a minute 
he had been ‘insensible, then he had been dreadfully 
sick, and now he was beginning to feel his hurt ; he was 
in great anguish ; nobody knew the extent of his in- 
juries ; he would let nobody touch him; all his cry 
was for his sister. At'last she: came; they all made 
way for her; he'was crying for her as she camerup. 

“My bairn! my bairn |” cried she, and the poor little 
fellow sthiled, and tried to raise himself towards her. 


‘| Willy Liston, her digcardéd suitor, ran for the surgeon. 


There by no bones broken, bu 
his dark, ruddy’ favo was ‘streaked and.\pale;. but be 
never completo tr ‘he found himself at-home... 

- Christie hovered round him, & ministering angel, 
applying to him with a light and loviag hand whatever 


could ease his pain; amd he watched her, with an 
expression she had never noticed im his eye before. 

At last atter two hours’ silence, he made hor sit.in 
full view, and then he spoke to her; and what think 
you was the subject of his discourse? 

He turned to and told her; one after another, without 
preiace, all the loying:things she had done to him éver 
since he was five years old.. Poor boy, he had never 
shown much gratitude, but he had forgotten nothing, 
literally nothing, 

Christie was quite overcome with this unexpected 
trait; she drew him gently to her bosom, and wopt 
over/him ; and it was sweet to seea brother and sister 
treatveach other almost like lovers, as these two began 
to do,—they watched each other's eyes so tenderly. 

This new care kept the sister in her own house all 
the next day ; but towards evening, Jean, who khew 
her other anxiety, slipped in and offered to take her 
place for an hour by Flucker's side; at the same time 
she looked one of those signals which are too snbfla for 
any but woman to understand, P h 

Christie drew her aside, and learned that Gatty ana 
his mother were just coming through from Leith ; 
Christie ran for her eighty pounds, placed them in her 
bosom, cast a hasty glance at a looking-glass, little 
larger than an oyster-shell, and ran out... . ' 

‘*Hech! What pleased the auld wife will be to sea be 
has a lass that can make auchty pund in a morning.” 

This was Christie’s notion. 

At sight of them she took out the bank-notes, and 
with eyes glistening and cheeks flushing she cried ; 

“ Oh, Chairles, you no gany to jail,—I hae the siller >” 
and she offered him the money with both hands, anda 
look of tenderness and modesty that embellished 
human nature. } i a 

Ere he could speak, his mother put out her hand, and 
not rudely, but very coldly, repelling Christie’s arm, . 
said in a freezing manper: > 

“We are much obliged to you, but my son’ own 
talents have rescued him m his little embar-~ 
rassment.”’ ; : 

“A nobleman has bought my picture,” said Gatty, 
proudly. n 

“For one hundred and fifty pounds,” said the old 
lady, meaning to mark the contrast between that sum 
and what Christie had in her hand, 


Christie remained like a statue, with her arma in- 
ded, and the bank-notes in her hand; her fea ‘ 
worked,—she had much ado not to cry; and amy one 


that. had. known the whole story, and seen this 
unmerited repulse, would have felt for her; but her 
love came to her aid, she put the notes in her bosom, 
sighed, and said: 

“T would hae likeit to hae been the first, ye ken, but 
I’m real pleased.” 

“But, mother,” said Gatty, “it was very kind of 
Christie all the same. Oh, C tie!’ said he, in a tone 
of despair. 

At this kind word Christie's fortitude was sore tried ; 
she turned away her head ;—she was far too delicate to 
a shen know who had sent Lord Ipsden to buy the 
picture. 

Whilst she turned away, Mrs. Gatty said in her son’s 
oar: 

“ Now, I have your solemn promise to do it here, and 
at once ; you will ind me on the beach behind thosa 
boats,—do it.”” 

The reader will understand that during tho last few 
days Mrs. Gatty had improved her advantage and that 
Charles had positively consented to obey her ; the poor 
boy was worn out with the struggle,—he felt he must 
have peace or die; he was thin and pale, and sudden 
twitches came over him ; his temperament was not fi 
for such a battle; and,it is to be observed, nearly 
the talk was on one side. He had made one z 
struggle,—he described to his mother, an artist’s naturo, 
his strength, his weakness,—he besought her not to be 
aslave to general rules, but to inquire what sort of a 
companion the individual Gatty needed; he lashod 
with true but brilliant satire the sort of wife his mother 
was ready to see him saddled with,—a pt unsympa- 
thizing creature, whose ten children would. "by nature's 
law, be also stupid, and so be a weight on him till hia dy- 
ing day. He painted Christie Johnson, mind and body, in 
words as true and bright as his colors ; he showed his 
own weak points, her strong ones, and how the latter 
would fortify the former. 

He displayed, in short, in one minute more intellect 
than his mother had exhibited in sixty years ; and that 
done, with all his understanding, wit and eloquence, he 
succumbed like a child, to her stronger will—he prom- 
eect ego eae La apt Johnstone. be 4 

en Christie had recovered her composure, and 
turned round to, her companions, she found herself 
alone with Charles. yore ‘ 

“ Chairles,” said she gravely. ic At alll 

“ Christie,” said he uneasily. = fs 

“Your mother does na like me. Oh, ye need na deny 
it; and we are na together as we, used to bo, my lad.” 

“She is prejudicéti, but she has been the beat of 
mothers to me, Christie.” : 

“ Aweel.’” — 

* Circumstances compel me to return to England.” 

(Ah, coward | anything but the Sey ha we 

“ Aweel, Chairles, it will, be no for =e vans 

“I don’t know ; you will not be so sappy as I ohall 


—at least I_hope not.” 
t'Hoow do you yo ken that?” : Lath 9 lene 
first night we 


“ Christie, do. you remember, the 
danced together?” ij ; 


‘ af 
Ay. wy AO, me S ental 
* AN) walked in the cool by th t 
And areal Sheed Be aaa 
Eeeeced pang wh cenemea rs v9 GRE Ae 
4 : the ret Dy ee 


it uet 
“3 ken wha shall do,” s 
bursting into tears sho added, “ 


shall di 
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“No! you must not say go ; at least I will never love 
any one but you.” 

“ An’ I'll live as Tam a’ my dsys for yoursske. Oh, 
England | Ihae likeit ye sae weel, yo euld na rob me 0” 
my lad—he’s a’ the joy I hae!” 

“Tlove you,” said Gatty, Do you love me?’ 

All the answer was, her head upon his shoulder. 

“T can’t do it,” thought Gatty, “and I won’t! Cbris- 
tie,’”’ said he, “‘ stay here, don’t move from here,” And 
he dashed among the boats in great agitation. 

He found his mother rather near the scene of the late 
conference. 

“ Mother,” said he, fiercely, like a coward as he was, 
“ask meno more, my mind is made up forever; I will 
not dothis scoundrelly, heartless, beastly, ungrateful 
action yon have been pushing me to so long.” 

“Take caro, Charles, take caro,” said the old woman, 
trembling with passion, for this was a new tone for her 
son to take with her. ‘You had my blessing the other 
day, and you saw what followed it ; do not tempt me to 
curse an undutiful, disobedient, ungrateful son.” 

“T must take my chance,” said he, desperately ; “ for 
Iam under a curse anyway! Iplaced my ring on her 
finger, and held up my hand to God and swore: she 
should be my wife; she has my ring and my oath, and 
L will not perjure myself even for my mother.” 

“Your ring! Not the ruby ring I gave you from your 
ead father’s finger—not that! not that!” 

“Yes! yes! I tell you yes! andif he was alive, and 
gaw her, and knew her goodness, he would have pity on 
me, but I have no friend; you see how ill you have 
made me, but you have no pity ; I could not have be- 
Hevyed it; but, since you have no mercy on me, I will 
have the more mercy on myself; Imarry her to-morrow, 
and put an end to all this shuffling and manomvrin; 
against an angel! Iam not worthy of her, but I’ 

her to-morrow. Good-bye.” 

“Stay !” said the old woman, in a terrible voice ; ‘t be- 
fore you destroy me and all I have lived for, and suffer- 
4, and pinched for, hear me; if that ring is not off the 
hussy’s finger in halfan hour, and you my son again, I 
fall on this sand and ”’—— ‘ 1 

“Then God have mercy upon me, for i’ll see the whole 
creation lost eternally, ere I'll wrong the only creature 
that is an ornament to the world.” 

He was desperate ; and the weak, driven to despera- 
fion, are more furious than the strong. 

It was by Heaven’s mercy that neither mother nor 
gon had time to speak again. f 

As they faced each other with flaming eyes and faces, 
all self-command gone, about to utter hasty words, and 
lay up regret, perhaps for all their lives to come, ina 
moment, as if she had started from the earth, Christie 
Johnstone stood between them. . 

Gatty’s words, and, still more, his hesitation, had 
made her quickintelligence suspect’; she had resolved 
to know the truth ; the boats offered every facility for 
listening—she had heard every word. 

She stood between the mother and son. 

They were confused, abashed, and the hot blood be- 

to leave their faces. 

She stood erect like a statue, her cheeks pale as ashes, 
her eyes glittering like basilisks’, she looked at neither 
of them. 

She slowly raised her left hand, she withdrew a ruby 
ring from it, and dropped the ring on the sand between 
the two, 

She turned on her heel, and was gone as she had come, 
without a word spoken, 

They looked at one another, stupefied at first; after a 
considerable pause the stern old woman stooped, picked 
up the ring, and in spite of a certain chill that the 
young woman's majestic sorrow had given her, said, 

lacing it on her own finger, ‘‘ This ia for your wife ! |!" 

“Tt will be for my coffin, then,’’ said her son, so 
coldly, so bitterly, and so solemnly, that the mother’s 
heart began to quake. 

“Mother,” said he calmly, “forgive me, and accept 
your son’s arm.” 

“T will, my son!” 

“We are alone in the world now, mother.” 

Mrs. Gatty had triumphed, but she felt the price of 
her triumph more than her victory. It had been done 
in one moment, that for which shoe had so labored, and 
it seemed that had she spoken long ago to Christie, in- 
one of Charles, it could have been done at any mo- 
ment, 

Strange to say, forsome minutes the mother felt more 
uneasy than her son; she was a woman, after all,.and 
could measure a woman's heart, and she saw how deep 
the — she had given one she was now compelled to 
respect, 

Charles, on the other hand, had been so harassed 
backward and forward, that to him certainty was re- 
lief; it was a great matter to be no longer called upon to 
decide. His mother had said, “Part,” and now Christie 
had said, “ Part;’’ atleast the affair wag taken out of 
his hands, and his first feeling was a heavenly calm. 

In this state he continued for about a mile, and he 
spoke to his mother about his art, sole object now ; 
but after the first mile he becamé silent, distrait ; 
Christie’s pale face, her mortified air, when her gener- 
ous ‘was coldly repulsed, filled him with remorse ; 
finally, unable tobear it, yet not daring to speak, he 
broke suddenly from his mother without a word, and 
ran wildly back to Newhaven ; he looked back only once, 
and there stood his mother, pale, with her hands pite- 
ously lifted towards heaven. 

- By the time he got to Newhaven he was as sorry for 
horas for Christie. He ran to the house of the latter ; 
and Jean told him she was on the beach, He 

he beach! he did not see her at first, but pres- 


back, he saw her, at the edge of the boats, | 
dress. 


Fi 

ently, 1o 

in eeapany with a gentleman in a boating. He 
looked—could he believe ‘his eyes ?’ he saw Christie 


nstone kiss Rogie who then, taking her 
4 in bis ¢ " hi 
2 gently, A be lonpen Biased —_ npen her 


Gatty turned 


swam before his eyes; herecovered himself, they were 
one. 

. He darted round to intercept them; Christie had 

ty away somewhere; he encountered the man 
one 


CHAPTER XY. 


Cunistir’s situation requires to be explained. 

On leaving Gatty and his mother, she went to her own 
house. Flucker—who, after looking upon her for 
years as an inconvenient appendage, except at dinner- 
time, had fallen in love with her in a manner that was 
half pathetic, half laughable, all things considered—saw 
by her face shé had received a blow, and raising himself 
in the bed, inquired anxiously, ‘ What ailed her?” 

At these kind words, Obristie Johnstone laid her cheek 
upon the pillow beside Flucker’s, and said : 

“Oh, mydamb, be kind to your puir sister fra’ this 
hoor, for she has naething i’ the warld noo but your- 
sel’,”’ 

Flucker began to sob at this. 

Christie could not cry ; her heart was like’ a lump of 
lead in her bosom ; but she put her arm round his 
neck, and at the sight of his sympathy she panted 
heayily, but could not shed a tear,—she “was sore 
stricken. 

Presently Jean came in, and, as the poor girl’s head 
ached as well as her heart, they forced her to go and sit 
in the air. She took her creepie and sat, and looked 
on the sea; but, whether she looked ‘seaward or land- 
ward, all seemed unreal ; not things, but hard pictures 
of things, some moving, some still. Life seemed ended 
—she had lost her love. 

An hour she sat in this miserable trance; she was 
diverted into a better, because.a somewhat less dan- 
gerous form of grief, by one of those trifling circum- 
stances that often penetrate to the human heart, when 
inaccessible to gee things, 

Willy the fiddler and his brother came through the 
town, playing as they went, according to custom ; their 
music floated past Christie’s ears like some drowsy 
chime, until, all of a sudden, they struck up the old 
English air, ‘Speed the Lie, oat 

ow it was to this tune Charles Gatty had danced 
with her their first dance the night they made acquaint- 
ance, 

Christie listened, lifted up her hands, and crying, 

* Oh, what will Ido? what willI do?” burst into a 
passion of grief. 

She put her apron over her head, and rocked herself, 
and sobbed bitterly. 

She was in this situation when Lord Ipsden, who was 
prowling about, examining the proportions of the boats, 
discovered her, 

“Some one in distress,—that was all in his way.” 

“Madam !’’ said he. 

She lifted up her head. 

“Tt is Christie Johnstone, I’m so glad; that is, I’m 
sorry you are crying, but I am glad I shall have the 
pleasure of relieving you ;"’ and his lordship began to 
teel for a check-book, 

“And div ye really think siller’s a cure for every 
grief?’ said Christie, bitterly. 

“JT don’t know,” said his lordship; “it has cured 
them all as. yet.” r ; 

“Tt will na cure me, then!” and she covered her head 
with her apron. ‘ 

“Lam very sorry,” said ho; “tell me” (whispering), 
“what is it? poor little Christie!” 

“Dinna speak to me ; I think shame; ask Jean. Oh, 
Richard, I'll no be lang in this warld !! 1!” . 

“Ah!” said he, “I know too well whatit is now; I 
know, by sad éxperience. But, Christie, money will 
cure it in your case, and it shall,too; only, instead of 
five pounds, wo must put a thousand pounds or two 
to your banker's account, and then they will all see 
your beauty, and run after you.” 

“How daur ye even tome that I’m seekin’ a lad?” 
cried she, rising from her stool; ‘‘I would na care sup- 
pose there was na a lad in Britain.” And off she 
flounced, 

“Offended her by my gross want of tact,” thought | 
the viscount, : 

She tp e ‘back, and two velvet lips touched his 
ts That was because she had spoken harshly to a 

end, 

“Oh, Richard,” said she, despairingly, “I'll no be 
lang in this warld.’” 

He was touched; andit was then he took her head 
and kissed her brow, and said: “This will never do; 


my child, go home and have a nice cry, and I will speak | 


to Jean; and, rely upon me, I will not leave the neigh- 
rr saps till I have arranged it all to your satisfac. 
ons”! 
And so she went—a little, a very, very little, com- 


forted by his tone and words. 

Now this was all very pretty: but then seen at a dis- 
tance of fifty yards it looked very ugly; and Gatty, who 
had never before known jealousy, the strongest and 
worst of humen passions, was ripe for anything. 

He met Lord Ipsden, and said at once, in his wise 
temperate way: 

“ Sir, you are @ villain |” 

Ipspen. ‘ Plait-il?” : 

Garry. “ Youare 4 villain |’ 

IpspEN. ‘How do you make that out?” 

Garry. ‘But, of course, you are not a coward, too.” 

Irspen (ironically), “You surprise me with your 
moderation, sir.” ' , 

Garry. “Then you will waive your rank—you are & 
‘lord, I believe—and give me satisfaction.” ? 

Ipspen. “(My , sir, such as it is, engages me to 
give ae proper answer to proposals of thissort; Tam at 
your ae 

Garry, “A man of your character must often have 
been called to an account gh ig victims, 80—80 "’— 
‘(besitating) “perhaps you tell me the proper 


faint, sick; fora moment everything! course, 


IpspeN. ‘J shall send a note to the castle, and the 
colonel will send: me'down somebody with.a muatache; 
Ishall pretend to remember mustache, mustache will 
pretend he remembers me; he will then communicate 
with your friend, and they will arrange it all for us.”’ 

Garry. “And, perhaps, through your licentiousness, 
one or both of us will be killed.” 

IpspEN. ‘Yes! but we/need not trouble our heads 
about that—the seconds undertake everything.” 

Garry. “I have no pistols.” 

Irspen. “Ifyou will do me the honor to use one of 
mine, it shall be at your service.’”’ 

Garry. “Thank you.” 

Ipspen. “ ‘To-morrow morning ?” 

Garry. ‘No. I have four day’s painting to do on 
my picture, I can’t die till it is finished; Friday morn- 
ing.” 

Foaniin: “(Heis mad.) Iwish to ask you a question, 
you will excuse my curiosity, Have you any idea what 
we are agreeing to differ about?” 

Garry. “The question does you little credit, my 
lord; thatis to add insult to wrong.” 

He went off hurriedly, leaving Lord Ipsden mystified, 

He thought Christie Johnstone was somehow con- 
nected with it; but, conscious of no wrong, he felt little 
disposed to put up with any insult, especially from this 
boy, to whom he had been kind, he thought, 

His lordship was, besides, one of those good simple- 
minded creatures, educated abroad, who, when invited 
to fight, simply bow, and-load two pistols, and get 
themselves called at six: instead of taking down tomes 
of casuistry and puzzling their poor brains, to find out 
whether they are game-cocks or capons, and why. 

As for Gatty, he hurried home in a fever, of passion, 
begged his mother’s pardon, and reproached himself for 
ever having disobeyed her on account of such a perfidi- 
ous creature as Christie Johnstone. 

He then told her what he had seen, as, distance and 
imagination had presented it to him,;, to his. surprise 
the old lady cut him short. 

“ Charles,” said she, ‘there is no need to take the 
girl’s character away; she has but.one fault—she is not. 
in the same class of life.as you, and such marriages al- 
ways leads to misery; but, in other respects she is a 
worthy young woman—don't speak against her. charac- 
ter or you will make my flesh ereep; you, don’t know 
what her character is to a woman; high or low.” 

By this moderation, perhaps, she held him still faster, 

Friday morning axrived, .Gatty had by hard work 
finished his picture, collected his sketches from nature, 
which were numerous, left by memorandum everything 
to his mother, and was, or rather felt, as ready to die as 
live. , 

He had hardly spoken a word, or eaten # meal, these 
four days; his mother was in anxiety about him. He 
rose early, and went down to Leith; an hour later, his 
mother, finding him gone out, rose, and went to seek 
him at Newhaven.» 

Meantime Flucker had entirely recovered, but his sis- 
ter’s color had left her cheek; and the boy swore ven- 
geance against the cause of her distress. 

On Friday morning, then, there paced on Leith Sands 
two figures. ‘ 

One was Lord Ipsden. 

The other seemed a military gentleman, who haying 
swallowed the mess-room poker, and found it insufii- 
cient, had added the ramrods of his conrpany. 

The more his lordship reflected on Gatty, the less in- 
clined he had felt to invite a satirical young dog from 
barracks to criticise such a rencontre; hehad therefore 
ordered Saunders to get up as a field-marshal, or some 
such trifle, and what Saunders would haye called in- 
comparable verticality was the result, 

The painter was also in sight. 

Whilst he was coming up, Lord Ipsden was lecturin; 
Marshal Saunders on a point on which that worthy had 
always thought himself very superior to his master— 
“Gentlemanly deportment.”” j 

“Now, Saunders, mind and behave like a gentleman, 
or we shall be found out,” 

“J trust, my lord, my conduct ”’—— 

“ What I mean is, you must not be so overpoweringly 
gentleman-like as you are apt to be; no gentleman is 
so gentleman-like as all that; it could not be borne, 
c'est suffoquant ; and a white handkerchief is unsoldier- 
like, and nobody ties a whfte handkerchief so well as 
that; of all the vices, perfection is the most intolerable.” 
His lordship then touched with his cane the, general- 
issimo’s tie, whose countenance straightway fell, as 
though he had lost three successive battles, 

Gatty came up. : 

They saluted. : 

«“ Where's your second, sir?” said the marechal, 

“My second ?” said Gatty. ‘Ah! I forgot to wake 
him—does it matter?” 

“Itis merély’a custom,” said Lord Ipsden, with avery 
slightly satirical manner, ‘Savanadero,” said he, “do 
us the honor to measure the ground, and be everybody's 
second.” 

Savanadero measured the ground, and handed a pistol 
to each combatant, and struck an imposing attitude 
apart. 7 
ve Are you ready, gentlemen?” said this Jack-o’-both- 
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“Yes |” paid both. 

Just as the signal was about to be given, an interrup- 
tion occurred. “I beg your pardon, sir,” said Lord 
Ipsden to his antagonist; “I am going to take a Hberty 
—4a great liberty with you, butIthink you will find 
your pistol is only at*half-cock.”’ : 

im k you, my lord; what am I to do with the 
thing?” . ; 


m Draw back ane cock's0, and be ready to fire?” 

He had touched ‘the trigger as well as the cock, so off 
went the barker; and r 8 co ) pause the 
field-marshal sprang yelling into the air. | , 

“Hallo!” cried Mr. Gatty. iad 

“Ah } oh! I'ma dead man,” whined the general, 


er 


——EE 
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“Nonsense |” said Ipsden, after a moniont of anxiety. 
“‘ Give yourself no concern, sir,”’ said he, soothingly, to 
his antagonist—‘‘a mere accident—Marechal, reload Mr. 
Gatty’s pistol.” 

“ Excuse me, my lord””-—— 

“Load his pistol directly,’’ said his lordship, sternly: 
“and behaye like a gentleman,” 

“My lord | my lord! but where shall I stand to be 
safe?” 

“Behind me!” 

The commander of division advanced reluctantly for 
Gatty’s pistol. 

“No, my lord !’’ said Gatty, “it is plain I am nota 
fit antagonist; I shall but expose myself—and my mo- 
ther has separated us; I have lost her—if you do not 
win her, some worse man may: but oh! if you area 
man, use her tenderly.” 

“ Whom ?” 

“Christie Johnstone ! Oh, sir, do not make her regret 
metoomuch! She was my treasure,,my consolation— 
shoe was to be my wife, she would have cheered the road 
of life—it,is.a desert now. I loved her—I—l’’—— 

Here,the poor tellow. choked, 

Lord Ipsden turned round, and threw his pistol to 
Saunders, saying, ‘Catch that, Saunders.” 

Saunders, onthe contrary, by asingle motion changed 
his person from a vertical straight line to a horizontal 
line exactly parallel with the earth’s surface, and the 
weapon sang innocuous over him, 

His lordship then, with a noble defiance of etiquette, 
walked up to his antagonist and gaye him his hand, 
witha motion no one could resist; for he felt for the 
poor fellow. 

“It's all a mistake,” said he.. “Thero is no senti- 
ment between La Johnstone and me but mutual es- 
teem. I will explain the whole. thing; J admire her 
for her virtue, her wit, her innocence, her goodness, 
and all that sort of thing ; and she, what she sees in me, 
Iam sure I don’t know,” added he, slightly shrugging 
his. aristocratic shoulders. ‘*Do me the honor to 
breakfast with me at Newhaven.” 

‘tLhave ordered: twelve sorts of fish at the ‘ Peacock,’ 
my lord,” said Saunders. 

“Divine | (I hate fish) I told Saunders all would be 
be hungry andnone shot; by-the-by, you are winged, 
I think you said, Saunders?” 

“No, my lord! but look at my trousers.” 

The bullet had cut his pantaloons. 

“I see,—only barked; so go and see about our break- 
fast.” 

* Yes, my lord” (faintly). 

“And draw on-me for fifty pounds’ worth of—new 
trousers.” 

“Yes, my lord” (sonorously). 

The duelists separated, Gatty taking the shert eut to 
Newhaven ; he proposed to take his favorite swim there, 
to fefresh himself before breakfast ; and he went from 
his lordship a little cheered by remarks which fell from 
him, and which, though vague, sounded friendly ;— 
poor fellow, except) when he had brush in hand he was 
a@ dreamer. 

This viscount, who did not scem:to trouble his head 
about class dignity, was to convert his mother from her 
aristocratic tendencies or something. 

Que sais-je? what will not a dreamer hope? 

Lord Ipsden strolled along-the sands, and judge his 
surprise when, attended by two footmen, he met at that 
time in that morning Lady Barbara Sinclair. 

Lord ipsden had been so disheartened and piqued by 
this lady's conduct, that fora whole: week he had not 
been near her; this line of behavior sometimes an- 
swers. 

She met him with a grand display. of cordiality. 

She inquired, ‘*/ Whether he had heard of a most gal- 
lant action, that, coupled with another circumstance ” 
(here she smiled), “had in part reconciled her to theage 
we live in?” 

He asked for further particulars. s 

She then informed him “ that a ship had been ashore 
on the rocks, that no fisherman dared venture out, that 
a young gentleman had given them his whole fortune, 
and so bribed them to accompany him; that he had 
saved the shipand the men’s lives, paid away his for- 
tune, and lighted an odious cigar, and gone home, never 
minding, amidst the blessings and acclamations of a 
maritime population.’ 

A beautiful story she told him; so beantiful, in fact, 
that until. she had discoursed ten minutes he hard- 
ly recognized his own feat ; but when he did he blushed 
inside as well as out with pleasure. Oh! music of 
music—praise from eloquent lips, and those lips the 
lips we love. 7 

The next moment he felt ashamed; ashamed that 
Lady Barbara should pfaise him beyond his merits, ag 
he'conceived. : 

He made a faint hypocritical endeavor to moderate 
her eulogium' ; "this gave matters an unexpected turn; 
Lady Barbara's eyes flashed defiance. 

“T say it was a noble action, that one nursed in 
éffeminacy "(as you all are) should teach the hardy sea- 
mento mock at peril—noble fellow !”" | te, 

“He did a man’s duty, Barbara.” . 

“TIpsden, take care, you will make me hate you, if you 
detract froma deed you cannotemulate. This gentle- 
man Tisked his own life to save othere,—he is a hero! 
Lshould know him by his face the moment TI saw him. 
Oh, that I were such a man, or knew where to findsuch 
a creature !’’ ‘ 

The water came into Lord Ipsden’s eyes ; he did not 
know what to say or do ; he turned away his head. 
se Bar 
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‘bara was surprised ; her conscience smote 


rr. 

‘Oh, Gear,” said she, “there now, I have given you 
pain—forgive me ; we can’t all be heroes ; dear Ipsden, 
don’t think I en Oe now as Lused. Oh,no! I 
have heard of your gooddess ‘to the poor,and I have 
more experience now. There is nobody I esteem more 
than you, Richard, so you need not look so.” 

“Thank you, dearest Barbara.” 

| 


} 
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CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE. 


“Yes, and if you were to be such a goose as to write 
me another letter proposing absurdities to me” —— 

‘* Would the answer be different ?”” 

“Very different.’ 

“Oh, Barbara, would you accept ?”” 

“Why, of course not ; but I would refuse civilly |” 

“Ah I” 

“There, don’t sigh; I hate asighing man. I'll tell 
you something that I know will make you laugh.” She 
then smiled saucily in his face, and said, ‘*Do you re- 
mompber Mr. ha 

L’effrontee | this was the earnest man. 

But Ipsden was a match for her this time. 

“I think Ido,” said he; “a gentleman who wants to 
make John Bull little again into John Calf; but it 
won't do.” 

Her ladyship laughed, “ Why did you not tell us 
that on Inch Coombe |” 

“ Because I had not read ‘The Catspaw ’ then.” 

“*The Catspaw? Ah! I thought it could. not be 
you. Whoseis it?” 

“Mr. Jerrold’s.” 

«Then Mr. Jerrold is cleverer than you.” 

“It is possible.” 

“It is certain! Well, Mr, Jerrold and Lord Ipsden, 
you will both be glad to hear that it was, in point of 
fact, a bull that confuted the advocate of the Middle 
Ages; we were walking ; he was telling me manhood 
was extinct except in a few earnest men who lived upon 
the past, its associations, its truth ; when a horrid bull 
gave—oh—such @ bellow! and came trotting up, I 
screamed and ran—I remember nothing but arriving at 
the stile, and lo, on the other side, offering me his arm 
with empressement across the wooden barrier was '’’— 

* Well?” 

“Well! don’t you see 2’ 

“No—oh—yes, I see |—fancy—ah! Shall I tell you 
how he came to get first over? He ran more earnestly 
than you ?”” 

“Ttis not Mr. Jerrold this time, I presume,” said her 
satirical ladyship. 

“Nol you cannot always have him. I venture to 
predict your ladyship on your return home yave this 
medimval personage his conge.”’ 

“Nol” 

“No?” 

“Tgave it him at. the stile! Let us be serious, if 
you please; I have a confidence to make you, Ipsden. 
Frankly, lowe you some apology for my conduct of 
late; I meant to be reserved—I have been rude—but 
you shall judge me. A year ago you made me some 
proposals ; I rejected them, because, though I like 
you” 

“ You like me-?” 

“I detest your character. Since then, my West India 
estate has been turned into specie; that specie, the bulk 
of my fortuné, placed on board a vessel; that vessel 
lost, at least we think so—she has not been heard of.”’ 

‘* My dear cousin.” 

“ Do you comprehend that now I am cooler than ever 
to all young gentlemen who have large incomes, and” 
(holding ont her hand like an angel), ‘I must trouble 
you to forgive me.” 

He kissed her lovely hand. 

-“*Testeem you more and more,” said he. 

“You ought, for it has been a hard struggle to me 
not to adore you, because you are so improved, mon 
cousin,” 

“Is it possible? In what respect ?”’ 


“You are browner and charitabler; and I should have 
been very kind to, you—mawkishly kind,I fear, my 
Sweet cousin—if this wretehed money had not gone 
down in the Tisbe.” 

“ Hallo!” cried the viscount. 

*« Ah!” squeaked Lady Barbara, unused to such inter- 
jections. . 

“Gone down in what ?” said Ipsden, in a loud yoice. 

“Don’t bellow in people’s ears. The Tisbe, stupid,” 
cried she, screaming at tho top of her voice. 

“Ri tum, ti tum, ti tum, tum, tum, tiddy, iddy,” 
went Lord Ipsden—he whistled a polka. 

Lapy Bansara (inspecting him gravely “I have 
heard it at a distance, but I never saw how it was done 
before. Jt is very, very pretty {fir 

Ipspen “ Polkez-vous, madame 2" 

Lapy Bars. ‘ Si, je polke, Monsieur le Vicomte.” 

‘They polked for a second or two. 

“ Well [dare say I am wrong,” cried Lady Barbara, 
“but I like you better, now you are a downright— 
ahem !—than when you were only an insipid non-intel- 
lectual—you are greatly improved.” | 

ips, In what respects ?” ! 

Lavy Bars. “ Did I not tell you? browner and more 
impudent; but tell me,” said she, resuming her sly, 
satirical tone, * how is it that you, who used to be the 
pink of courtesy, dance and sing over the wreck of my 
fortunes ?” 

“ Because they are not wrecked,” : 

Ba dk I told you my specie is gone down in the 
isbe.”" : 

Irs. But the Tisbe has not gone down.” 

LaDy Bars, “I tell you it is.” 

Ips. “ Lassure you it is not.” 

Lavy Bars. ‘It isnot?’ 


Tres. “ Barbara!’ Tam too happy, I begin to nourish 
such sweet hopes once more. Oh, I could fall on my: 
knees and bless you for something you said just now.” 

Lady Barbara blushed to the temples. 

“ Then why don’t you!” said she, “ All you want is 
he py enthusiasm.” »'Then recovering herself, she 


“You kneel on wet'sand, with black trowsers on; that 
will never be!!!” ‘ 

These two were so occupied that they did not observe 
a approach of a stranger until he broke in upon their 

alogue. 

An’ Ancient Mariner had been for some minutes 
standing off and on, reconnoitring Lord Ipsden; he now 
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bore down, and with great rough, roaring cordiality 
that made Lady Barbara start, cried out: 

“Give me your hand, sir—give me your hand, if you 
were twice a lord. ‘ 

“Tcouldn’t speak to you till the brig was safe in port, 
and you slipped away, but I’ve brought you up at last; 
and—give me your hand again, sir. I say, isn’tis a pity 
you are a lord instead of a sailor?” 

IpspEN. ‘ But Iam a sailor,” 

ANCIENT MARINER. ‘That ye are, and as smart a one 
as ever tied 4 true-lover’s knotin the top; but tell the 
truth—you were never nearer losing the number of 
your mess than that day in the old Tisbe.”" 

Lapy Bars. “The old 7isbe!. Oh!” 

Ivspgn. ‘Do you remember that nice little lurch she 
gave to leaward as we brought her round?” 

Lavy Bars. “Oh, Richard!’ : 

ANCIENT Mariner. “And that reel the old wench 
gave under our feet, north the pier-head. I wouldn’t 
have given a wash-tub for her at that moment.” 

Olim 


Ipspen. ‘Past danger becomes pleasure, sir, 
et hee mieminisse—I beg your pardon, sir.” 

ANcreNT Manrrver (taking of” his hat with feeling). 
“God bless ye, sir, and send ye many happy days, and 
well spent, with the pretty lady I see alongside; asking 
your pardon, miss, for parting pleasanter company—so 
I'll sheer off.” 

And away went the skipper of the Tisbe rolling 
fearfully. In the heat of this reminiscence, the skipper 
of the yacht (they are all alike, blue water once ‘fairly 
tasted) had lost sight of Lady Barbara; he now looked 
round. Imagine his surprise! 3 

Her ladyship was in tears. J 

“ Dear Barbara,” said Lord Ipsden, “do not distress 
yourself on my account.” $ 

“Itis not your fe-feelings I care about; at least, I 
h-h-hope not; but I have been so unjust, and I prided 
myself so on my j-ju-justice.” 

“Never mind!” 

“Oh! if you don’t, I don’t. 
wonder you h-hate me,’" 

“T love you more than ever.” 

“Then you are a good soul! Of course you know I 
always l-esteemed you, Richard,”’ 

“No! I had an idea you dispised met” 

“How silly you are! Can't you see? When I 
Leto you were not perfection, which you are now, it 
vexed me to death; you never saw mo affront any one 
but youl” 

“No, [never did! What does that prove?” 

“That depends upon the wit of him that reasons 
thereon.” (Coming to*herself.) 

“Tlove you, Barbara! Will you honor me with your 


IT hate myself, so it is no 


hand ?” 

**No! Iam not so base, so selfish; you are worth a 
hundred of me, and here have I been ‘treating yow de 
haut en bas. Dear Richard, poor Richard. Oh! oh! 
oh!” (A perfect flood of tears.) = 

“ Barbara! LIregret nothing; this moment pays for 


all.’* 

“Well, then, I will! since you keep pressing me. 
There, let me go; I must be alone ; I must téll theisea 
how unjust I was, and how happy Iam, and when you 
See me again you shall see the better side of your cou- 
sin Barbara.” 

She was peremptory. “She had her folly and: his 
merits to think over,” she said; but she promised to 
a through Newhaven, and he should put her into 

er pony-phaeton, which would meet her there. 

Lady Barbara was only a fool by the excess of her 
wit over her experience ; and Lord Ipsden’s loye was 
not misplaced, for she had a great heart which she hid 
from little people. LIforgive her! r 

The resolutions she formed in company with the sea, 
haying dismissed Ipsden, and ordered her flunky into 
the horizon, will probably give our viscount just half a 
century of conjugal bliss. 

As he was going, she stopped him and said: “Your 
friend has browner hands than I had hitherto con- 
ceived possible. To tell (he truth, ltook them for the 
claws of amahogany table when he grappled you,—is 
that theterm? C'est egal—1 like him "—— a 

Shestopped him again. “ Ipsden, in the midst of all 
this that poor man’s ship is broken. I teel itis! You 
will buy him another, if you really love me,—for I like 
him.” ’ 

Andso these lovers parted for a time; and Lord 
Ipsden with a bounding heart returned to Newhaven. 
He oe to entertain his late vis-a-vis at the ‘Pea- 
cock.” - 

Meantime a shorter and less pleasant rencontre had 
taken place between Leith and that village. ven 

Gatty felt he should meet his lost sweetheart ; and 
sure enough, at a turn of the road, Christie and Jean 
came suddenly upon him. 

Jean nodded, but Christy took no notice of him ; 
they passed him ; he turned and followed them, and 
said,“ Christie |” . 

“ What is your will wi’ me ?”’ said she, coldly, 

“‘I—I—How pale you are |’ ‘ ’ 

“Tam no very weel.” 

“She has been watching over miickle wi’ Fluolier,’”’ 
said Jean. 

Christie thanked hér with a look. 

“T hope it is not—not ”’— 

“Nae fears, lad,’’ said she, briskly ; “I dinna think 
that muckle 0’ ye.” 4 , a 

“And I think of nothing but you,” saidhe, — © 

A deep flush crimsoned the young woman's brow, but 
she restrained herself, and said icily: “thaat’s very 
gude o’ ye, I’m sure.” 

Gatty felt all the contempt her manners and words 
expressed. He bit his lips: the tear started to his eye. 
“You will forget me,” said he: “I do not deserve to be 
remembered, butI shall never forget you. I leave for 
England: I leave Newhaven forever, where I ha en 
sohappy. Iam going at three o’clock by the steam- 
pied ge you bid me good-bye ?”” he approached her 
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“ Ay | that wull do,” cried she ; “Gude be wi’ ye, lad ; 
I wish ye nne ill.” She ie a commanding gesture 
of dismisgal; he turned away,and went sadly from 
her. 

She watched every motion when his back was turned. 

“That is you, Christie,” said Jean; “use the lads 
like dirt, an’ they think a’ the mair o’ ye.” 

“Oh, Jean, my hairt’s broken. I’m just deeing for 
him.” 

“Let me speak till him, then,” said Jean; “I'll sune 
bring him till his marrow-banes;” and she took a hasty 
step to follow him. 

Christie held ler fast. 

“I'd dee ere I’d give t@ till them. Oh, Jean! I’m a 
lassie clean flung awa; he has neither hairt nor spunk 
ava, yon lad!” 

Jean began to make excuses for him; Christie inveigh- 
ed against him; Jean spoke up for him with more earn- 
estness. 

Now observe, Jean despised the poor boy. 

Christie adored him, 

8o Jean spoke for him, because women of every degree 
are often one solid mass of tact; and Christie abused 
him because she wanted to hear him defended. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Ricsarp, Lorp Viscount Irspen, having dotted the 
pea-shore with sentinels to tell him of Lady Barbara’s 
approach, awaited his guest in the “ Peacock;”’ but as 
Gatty was a little behind time, he placed Saunders sen- 
tinel over the “ Peacock,” and strolled eastward. As he 
came out of the “ Peacock” Mrs. Gatty came down the 
little hill in front, and also proceeded eastward; mean- 
time Lady Barbara and her escort were not far from the 
New Town of Newhaven, on their way from Leith. 

Mrs. Gatty came down, merely with a vague fear. She 
had no reason to suppose her son’s alliance with Chris- 


tie either would or could be renewed; but she was a} 


eareful player, and would not give a chance away. She 
found he was gone out unusually early, so she came 
straight to the only place she dreaded. It was her son's 
last day in Scotland. She had packed his clothes, and 
he had inspired her with confidence by arranging pic- 
tures, etc., himself; she had no idea he was packing for 
his departure from this life, not Edinburgh only. 

She came, then, to Newhaven with no serious misgiv- 
ings: for, even if her son had again vacillated, she saw 
that, with Christie’s pride and her own firmness, the 
game must be hers in the end; but, as I said before, she 
‘was one who played her cards closely, and such seldom 
Jose. 

But my story is with the two young fishwives, who, 
on their return from Leith, found themselves at the 
foot of the New Town, Newhaven, some minutes before 
any of the other persons, who, it is to be observed, were 
approaching it from different points; they came slowly 
in, Christie in particular, with a listlessness she had 
never known till this last week; for some days her 
strength had failed her; it was Jean that carried the 
creel now—before, Christie, in the pride of herstrength, 
would always do more than her share of their joint la- 
bor; then she could hardly be forced to eat, and what 
she did eat was quite tasteless to her, and sleep left her, 
and in its stead came uneasy slumbers, from which 
she awoke quivering from head to foot. 

Oh! perilous venture of those who love one object 
with the whole heart. 

This great but tender heart was breaking day by day. 

Well, Christie and Jean, strolling slowly into the New 
Town of Newhaven, found an assemblage of the natives 
all looking seaward; the fishermen, except Sandy Lis- 
ton, were away at the herring fishery, but all the boys 
and women of the New Town were collected; the girls 
felt a momentary curiosity; it proved, however, to be 
only an individual swimming in towards shore from a 
greater distance than usual. 

A little matter excites curiosity in such places, 

The man’s head looked like a spot of ink. 

Sandy Liston was minding his own business, lazily 
mending a skait-net, which he had attached to a crazy 
old herring-boat hauled up to rot. ' 

Christie sat down, pale and languid, by him, on a 
creepie that a lass who had been baiting a line with mus- 
sels had just vacated; suddenly she seized Jean's arm 
with a convulsive motion, Jean looked up—it was the 
London steamboat running out from Leith to Granton 
Pier to take up her passengers for London. Charles 
Gatty was going by that boat. The look of mute des- 

air the poor girl gave went to Jean’s heart. She ran 

tily from the group, and cried out of sight for poor 
Christie. 

A fishwife, looking through a telescope at the swim- 
mer, remarked: 

“ He’s coming in fast: he’s a gallant swimmer yon.” 

“Can he dee’t ?” inquired Christie of Sandy Liston. 

“ Fine thaat,” was the reply; “he does it aye o’ Sun- 
@ay when ye are at the kirk.” ’ 

“It’s no oot o’ the kirk-window ye’ll hae seen him, 
Bandy, my mon,” said a young fishwife. 

“Rin for my glass, ony way, Flucker,”’ said Christie, 
aac rod to take some little interest, 

Flucker brought it toher; she put her hand on his 
shoulder, got slowly up, and stood on the creepie, and 
adjusted the focus of her glass. After a short view, she 
said to Flucker: 

fe and see the nock.” 

She then leveled her glass again at the swimmer. 

Flucker informed her the nock said “half eleven,”— 
Scotch for half-past ten. 

Christie whipped out s well-thumbed almanac, 

“Yon nock aye ahint,” said she. 

She swept the sea once more with her glass, then 
brought it together with a click, and juurped off the 

stool; her quick intelligence viewed the matter differ- 
ently from all the others. 

“Noow,” cried she, smartly, “wha’ll lend me his 
yew! ?” 


CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE. 


“‘Hets! dinna be sae interferin’, lassie,” said a fish- 
wife. 

“Hae none o’ ye ony spunk?” said Christie, taking 
no notice of the woman. “Speak, laddies !’’ 

“M’uncle’s yaw] is at the pier-head; ye'll get her, my 
woman,” said a boy. 

“A schell’n for wha’s first on board,” said Christie, 
holding up the coin. 

“Come awa’, Flucker, we'll hae her schell’n;” and 
these two worthies instantly effected a false start. 

“It’s no under your jackets,” said Christie, as she 
dashed after them like the wind. 

“Haw! haw! haw!’’ laughed Sandy 

“ What's her business picking up a mon against his 
will?” said a woman. 

“ She’s an awfu’ lassie,’’ whined another. 


The examination of the swimmer was then continued, 
and the crowd increased; some would have it that he 
was rapidly approaching, others that he made little or 
RO way. 

“Wha est?” said another. 

“Tt’s alummy,” said a girl. 

“Na! it’s no a lummy,” said another. 

Christie's boat was now seen standing out from the 
pier. Sandy Liston, casting a contemptuous look on 
all the rest, lifted himself lazily into the herring-boat 
and looked seaward, His manner changed in a mo- 
ment, 

“The deevil!’’ crid he ; “the tide’s turned ; You wi’ 
your glass, could you no see yon man’s drifting oot to 
sea?” 

“Hech!” cried the women, “he'll be drooned,— 
he’ll be drooned!” 

“ Yes; he’ll be drooned!’’ cried Sandy, “if yon las- 
sie does nacome alongside him deevelich quick,—he's 
sair spent, I doot.” 

Two spectators were now added to the scene, Mrs. 
Gatty and Lord Ipsden. Mrs. Gatty inquired what was 
the matter. 

* It’s a mon drooning,” was the reply. 

The poor fellow, whom Sandy, by aid of his glass, 
now discovered to be in a worn-out condition, was 
about half a mile east of Newhaven pier-head, and un- 
fortunately the wind was nearly due east. Christie was 
standing north-northeast, her boathook jammed against 
the sail, which stood as flat as a knife. 

The natives of the Old Town were now seen pouring 
down to the pier and the beach, and strangers were 
collecting like bees. 

“ After-witis every body’s wit! !!’"—Old Proverb. 

The affair was in the Johnstone’s hands. 

“That boat is not going to the poor man,” said Mrs, 
Gatty, “it is turning its back upon him.” 

“She can nalie in the wind’s eye, for as clever as she 
is,” answered a fishwife. 

“I ken wha it is,” suddenly squed@ked a little fish- 
wife; “it’s Christie Johnstone’s lad; it’s yon datt 
painter fr’ England. Hech!” cried she, suddenly, ob- 
serving Mrs. Gatty, “its your son, woman.” 

The unfortunate woman gavea fearful scream, and, 
flying like a tiger on Liston, commanded him to go 
straight out to sea and save her son, 

Jean Carnie seized her arm. Div yesee yon boat?” 
cried she; “and div ye mind Christie, the lass wha’s 
hairt ye hae broken? aweel woman—il’sjust a race be- 
tween devth and Cirsty Johnstone Jor your son,” 

The poor old woman swooned dead away ; they car- 
ried herinto Christie Johnstone’s house, and laid her 
le then hurried back—the greater terror absorbed 

e less. 

Lady Barbara Sinclair was there from Leith; and, 
seeing Lord Ipsden standing in the boat with a fisher- 
man, she asked him to tell her what it was ; neither he 
nor any one answered her. 

“Why doesn’t she come about, Liston?” cried Lord 
Ipsden, stamping with anxiety and impatience. 

“She'll no be lang,” said Sandy; “but they'll mak 
a mess 0’ ’t wi’ ne’er a man i’ the boat.” 

“Ye're sure o’ thaat?” put in a woman. 

“ Ay, about she comes,” said Liston, as the sail came 
down on the first tack, He was mistaken; they dipped 
the lug as cleverly as any man in the town could. 

“Bech! look at her hauling on the rope like a mon,” 
crieda woman, The sail flew up on the other tack. 

“She’s an awfu’ lassie,” whined another. 

“He's awa,” groaned Liston, “ he’s doon !” 

“Not he’s up again,” cried Lord Ipsden; “ but I fear 
he can't live till the boat comes to him.” 

Pes) fisherman and the viscount held on by each 
other. 

“He does na see her, or maybe he’d take hairt.”” 

“Td give ten thousand B ode od if only he could see 
her. My God ! the man will be drowned under our eyes, 
If he but saw her!!!’ : 

The words had hardly left Lord Ipsden's lips, when 
the sound of a woman's voice came like an olian note 
across the water. 

“Hurrah !” roared Liston, and every creature joined 
the cheer. - 

“She'll no let him dee. Ah! she’s in the bows, hail- 
ing him an’ waving the lad’s bonnet over her head to 
gie him cvorage. Gude bless ye, lass; Gude bless ye!’ 

Christie knew it was no use hailing him against the 
wind, but the moment she got the wind she darted into 
the bows, and pitched in its highest key her full and 
brilliant voice; after a moment of suspense she re- 
ceived proof that she must be heard by him, for on the 
pier now hung men and women, clustered like bees, 
breathless with anxiety, and the moment.after she 
hailed the drowning man, she saw and heard a wild yell 
of applause burst from the pier, and the pier was more 
distant than the man. She snatched Flucker’s cap, 
planted her foot on the gunwale, held on by 4 rope, 
hailed the poor fellow again, and waved the cap round 
and round her head, to give him courage; and in a mo- 
ment, at the sight of this, thousands of voices thun- 
dered back their cheers to her across the water. Blow, 
wind—spring, boat—and you, Christie, still ring life. to- 
wards those despairing ears, and wave hope to those 
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sinking eyes; cheer the boat on, you thousands that 
look upon this action; hurrah! from the pier; hurrah | 
from thé town; hurrah! from the shore; hurrah ! now, 
from the yery ships in the roads, whose crews are 
swarming on the yards to look: five minutes ago they 
laughed at you; three thousand eyes and hearts hang 
wpon you now; ay, these are the moments we live for! 

And now dead silence. The boat is within fifty yards, 
they are all three consulting together round the mast; 
an error now is death; his forehead only seems above 
water. 

“Tf they miss him on that tack ?” said Lord Ipsden, 
significantly, to Liston. 

“He'll never see London Brigg again,” was the 
whispered reply. 

They carried on till all on shore thought they would 
run over him, or past him; but no, at ten yards distant 
they were all at the sail, and had it down like lightning; 
and then Flucker sprang to the bows, the other boy to 
the helm. 

Unfortunately, there were but two Johnstones in the 
boat; and this boy, in his hurry, actually put the helm 
to port, instead of to starboard. Christie, who stood 
amidships, saw the error; she sprang aft, flung the boy 
from the helm, and jammed it hard-a-starboard with 
her foot. The boat answered the helm, but too late for 
Flucker; the man was four yards from him as the boat 
drifted by. 

“He’s a deed mon!” ¢ried Liston, on shore, 

The boat's length gaye one more little chance; the 
after-part must drift nearer him,—thanks to Christie. 
Flucker flew aft ; flung himself on his back, and seized 
his sister’s petticoats. 

“Fling yourself ower the gunwale,” screamed he, 
“ Ye’ll no hurt; I’se haud ye.” 

She flung herself boldly over the gunwale; the man 
was sinking, her nails touched his hair, her fingers en- 
tangled themselves in it, she gave him a powerful 
wrench and brought him alongside; the boys pinned 
him like wild-cats. 

Christie darted away forward to the mast, passed a 
rope round it, threw it to the boys, in a moment it was 
under his shoulders. Christie hauled on it from the 
fore thwart, the boys lifted him, and they tumbled him, 
gasping and gurgling like a dying salmon, into the 
bottom of the boat, and flung nets and jackets and sail 
over him, to keep the life in him. 

Ah! draw your breath, all hands at sea and ashore ; 
and don’t try it again, young gentleman, for there waa 
nothing to spare; when you were missed at the bow 
two stout hearts quivered for you ; Lord Ipsden hid his 
face in his two hands, Sandy Liston gave agroan, and, 
when you were grabbed astern, jumped out of his boat, 
and eried: 

“A gill o’ whisky for ony favor, for it’s turned me as 
seeck asadoeg.’’ He added: ‘He may bless yon lassie’s 
fowr banes, for she’s taen him oot o’ death's maw, as 
sure as Gude’s in heaven!” 

Lady Barbara, who had all her life been longing to see 
perilous adventures, prayed, and trembled, and cried 
most piteously ; and Lord Ipsden’s back was to her, and 
he paid no attention to her voice; but when the battle 
was won, and Lord Ipsden turned and saw her, she 
clung to his arm and dried her tears ; and then the Old 
Town cheered the boat, and the New Town cheered the 
boat, and the towns cheered each other; and the John- 
stones, lad and lass, set their sail,and swept back in 
triumph to the pier; so then Lady Barbara’s blood 
mounted and tingled in her veins like fire. “Ob, how 
noble !’’ cried she. 

“Yes, dearest,” said Ipsden. ‘You have seen some 
thing great done at last ; and by a woman, too!” 

“Yes,” said Barbara, “how beautiful! Oh! how 
beautiful it allis; only the next one I see Ishould like 
the danger to be over first, that is all.” 

The boys and Christie, the moment they had saved 
Gatty, up sail again for ,Newhaven; they landed in 
about three minutes at the pier. 


TIME. 
From Newhaven town to pier on foo! 1m, 30 sec. 
First tack ... . 5. 30 
Second tack, and 4 0 
Back to the pier gomg tree.......... 8 30 
TOU sc cars awrdte esos oy aVeee vba déovaveovelll » 


They came in to the pier, Christie sitting quietly on 
the thwart after her work, the boy steering, and Flucker 
standing against the mast, hands in his pockets. The 
deportment this young gentleman thought fit toassume 
on this occasion was “complete apathy ;” he came into 
port with the air.of one bringing home the ordinary 
results of his day’s fishing; this was, 1 suppose, to im- 
press the spectators with the notion that saying lives 
was an every-day affair with La Famille Johnstone ; as 
for Gatty, he came to himself under his heap of nets 
ane jackets, and spoke once between Death’s jaw and 

e pier. 

4 utiful!’”” murmured he, and was silent. The 
meaning of this observation never transpired, and never 
will in this world. Six months afterwards, being sub- 
jected to asearching interrogatory, he stated that he 
had alluded to the majesty and freedom of a certain 
pose Christie had adopted whilst hailing from the boat ; 
but, reader, if he had wanted you and me to believe it 
was this, he should not have mn half a year finding it 
out,—increduli odimus! They landed, and Christie 
sprang on shore; whilst she was wending her way 
through the crowd, impeded by greetings and acclama- 
tions, with every now andithen 4 lass waving her ker- 
chief or a lad his bonnet over the heroine’s head, poor 
Mrs. Gatty was receiving the attention of the New Town; 
they brought her to, they told her the good news,—she 
thanked God, ) 

The whole story had spread like wildfire ; they expos, 
tulated with her, they told her, now was the time to 
show she had a heart, and bless the young 

She rewarded them with a valuable precept. 

“ Mind your own business!’ said she, 
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“Bech! y’are a dour wife !” cgted Newhaven. 

The dour wife bent her eyes on the ground. 

The people were still collected at the foot of the 
street, but they were now in knots, when in dashed 
Flucker, arriving by a short cut, and crying : -‘She does 
na ken, she does na ken, she was ower moedest to look, 
I dsur say, and ye'll no tell her, for he’s a blackguard, 
an’ he’s just making a fule o’ the puir lass, and if she 
kens what she has done for him, she'll be fonder o’ him 
than a coo o’ her cauf.” ; 

“Oh Flucker! we maun tell her, it’s her lad, her ain 
lad, she sayed,’”’ expostulated a woman. 

“Did ever my feyther doa good turn till ye?” cried 
Flucker. “Aweel then ye'll no tell the lassie; she’s 
weel as she is; he’s gain t’ England the day. I cannie 
gie ye a’ a hidin’,” said he, with an eye that flashed yol- 
umes of good intention on a hundred and fifty people ; 
“butIam feytherless and motherless, an’ I can fa’ on 
my knees an’ curse yea’ if yedo ussic an ill turn, an’ 
then ye’ll see whether ye'll thrive.” 

“We'll no tell, Flucker; ye need na curse us ony 
way.” 

His lordship, with all the sharp authority of a skipper, 
ordered Master Flucker to the pier, with a message to 
the yacht; Flucker qua yachtsman was a machine, and 
went as a matter of course. ‘‘Iam determined to tell 
her,” said Lord Ipsden to Lady Barbara, 

“But,” remonstrated Lady Barbara, “the poor boy 
tays he will curse us if we do.” 

“He won't curse me.” 

“How do you know that?” 

“Because the little blackguard’s grog would be 
stopped on board the yacht if he did.” 

ucker had not been ord many minutes before loud 
cheering was heard, and Christie Johnstone appeared 
convoyed by a large detachment of the Old Town; she 
had tried to slip away, but they would not let her. 
They convoyed her in triumph till they saw the New 
Town people, and then they turned and left her, 

She came in amongst the groups, a changed woman, 
—her pallor and her listlessness were gone,—the old 
light was in her eye and the bright color in her cheek, 
and she seemed hardly to touch the earth. ? 

“T’m just droukit, lasses,’ cried she, gayly, wringing 
her sleeve. Every eye was upon her; did she know, or 
did she not know, what she had done? é 

Lord Ipsden stepped forward; the people tacitly 
accepted him as the vehicle of their curiosity, 

“Who was it, Christie?” 

“T dinna ken, for my pairt !’’ 

Mrs. Gatty came out of the house, 

“A handsome young fellow, I hope, Christie?” re- 
sumed Lord Ipsden. 

“Ye maun ask Flucker,” was the reply. “I could no 
tak muckle notice, ye ken,” putting her hand before 
her eye, and half smiling. 

“Well! I hear he is very good looking; and I hear 
you think so too,” 

She glided to him, and looked in his face. He gave a 
meaning smile. The poor girl looked quite perplexed. 
Suddenly she gave a violent start. 

“ Christie! where is Christie ?’”’ had cried a well-known 
voice. He had learned on the pier who had saved him, 
—he had slipped up among the boats to find her,—he 
could not find his hat,—he could not wait for it,—his 
dripping hair showed where he had been,—it was her 
love whom she had just saved out of death’s very jaws. 

She gave a cry of love that went through every heart, 
high or low, young or old, that heard it. And she went 
to him, through the air it seemed; but quick as she 
was, another was as quick ; the mother had seen him 
first, and she was there. Christie saw aa With 
another cry, the very key-note of her great and loving 
heart, she flung her arms round—Mrs, Gatty, who was 
on the same errand as herself. 


‘Hearts are not steel, and steel is bent ; 
Hearts are not flint, and flint is rent.” 


The old woman felt Christie touch her, She tured 
from her son ina moment, and wept upon her neck, 
Her lover took her hand and kissed it, and pressed it to 
his bosom, and tried to speak to her; but all he could 
do was to sob and choke—and kiss her hand again. 

“My daughter !”’ sobbed the old woman. 

At that word Christie clasped her quickly ; and then 
Christie began to cry. 

“Iam not a stone,” cried Mrs. Gatty. “I gave him 
life; but you have saved him from death. Oh Charles, 
never make her repent what she has done for you.” 

She was a woman, after all; and prudence and preju- 
dice melted like snow before her heart. 

There were not many dry eyes,—least of all the 
heroic Lady Barbara's. 

The three whom a moment had made one were 
becoming calmer, and taking one another’s hands for 
life, when a diabolical sound arose,—and what was it 
but Sandy Listen, who, after furious resistance, was 
blubbering with explosive but short-lived violence? 
Having done it, he was the first to draw everybody's 
attention to the phenomenon ; and affecting to consider 
ita purely physical attack, like a coup de soleil, or so 
on, he proceeded instantly to Drysel’s for his panacea. 

Lady Barbara enjoined Lord Ipsden to watch these 
people, and not to lose a word they said ; and, after she 
had insisted upon kissing Christie, she went off to her 
carriage. And she too was so happy, she cried three 
distinct times on her way to ae hg Ho ; 

Lord Ipsden, having reminded Gatty of his engage- 
ment, begged him to add his mother and Christie to 
the party, and escorted Lady Barbara to her phaeton. 

So then the people dispersed by degrees. 

“ That old lady’s face seems familiar to me,” said Lord 
Ipsden, as he stood on the little natural platform by the 
“ Peacock.” Do you know who she is, Saunders 2?” 

“Tt is Peggy, that was cook in your lordship’s uncle’s 
time, my lord. She married a green-grocer,” added 
Saunders, with an injured air. 

“Hech? hech!” cried Flucker, “Christie has ta’en up 
her head wi’ a cogk’s p02,” 


Mrs. Gatty was ushered into the “Peacock” with 
mock civility by Mr. Saunders. No recognition took 
place, each being ashamed of the other as an acquaint- 
ance. 

The next arrival was a beautiful young Iady, in a 
black silk gown, a plain but duck-like plaid shawl, who 
proved to fe Christie Johnstone in her Sunday attire, 

When they met, Mrs, Gatty gave a little scream of 
joy, and said: “Oh, my child, if I had seen you in 
that dress, I should never have said a word against 
you,’ 


“Pars minima est ipsa puella sui,” 


His lordship stepped up to her, took off his hat, and 
said: “ Will Mrs. Gatty take from me a commission for 
two pictures, as bigas herself,and as bonny ?” added 
he, doing alittle Scotch. He handed her a check; and 
turning to Gatty, added, “ At your convenience, sir, bien 
entendu,”’ 

‘Hech | it’s for five hundred pund, Chairles.” 

“Good gear gangs in little book,”’* said Jean. 

“Ay does it,” replied Plucker, assuming the compli- 
ment. 

“My lord!” said the. artist, “you treat Art like a 
prince; and she shall treat you like a queen, When the 
sun comes out again, I will work for you and fame. You 
shall have two things painted, every stroke loyally in 
the sunlight. In spite of gloomy winter and gloomier 


London, I will try if Ican't hangnature and summer on | 


your walls forever. As forme, you know I must go to 
Gerard Dow and Cuyp, and Pierre de Hoogh, when my 
little sand is run; but my handwriting shall warm your 
children’s children’s hearts, sir, when this hand is dust.” 
His eyes turned inward, he walked to and fro, and his 
companions died out of his sight—he was in the king- 
dom of art. 

His lordship and Jean entered the “ Peacock,” follow- 
ed by. Flucker, who merely lingered at the door to mor- 
alize as follows: 

“Hech! hech! is na that lamentable? Christie's 
mon’s as daft as a drunk weaver.” 

But one staid quietly behind, and assumed that mo- 
ment the office of her life. 

“Ay!” he burst out again, “the resources of our art 
aro still unfathomed! Pictures are yet to be painted 
that shall refresh men’s inner souls, and help their 
hearts against the artificial world: and charm the fiend 
away, like David's harp!! The world, after centuries of 
lies, will give nature and truth a trial. What a paradise 
art will be, when truths instead of lies shall be told on 
paper, on marble, on canvas, and on the boards!!!’ 

*‘Dinner’s on the boarrd,” murmured Christie, allud- 
ing to Lord Ipsden’s breakfast; “and Thae the charge o’ 
ye,” pulling his sleeve, hard enough to destroy the 
equilibrium of a flea. 

‘ “ Then don't let us waste our time here, Oh, Chris- 
jie 1" 

“ What est, my laddy ?” 

“I’m so preciously hungry! ! ! 1” 

“ C-way,t then.” 

Off they ran, hand in hand, sparks of beauty, love and 
happiness flying all about them. 


CHAPTER XVII, 


“ THERE is nothing but meeting and parting in this 
world!”’ and you may be sure the incongruous person- 
ages of our tale Could not long be together. Their sep- 
arate paths had met for.an instant in one focus, fur- 
nished then and there the matter for an eccentric story, 
and then diverged forever. 

Our lives have a general current, and also an episode 
or two; and the episodes of a common-place life are of- 
ten rather startling; in like manner this tale is not a 
specimen, but an episode of Lord Ipsden and Lady Bar- 
bara, who soon after this married and lived like the rest 
of the beau monde. 

In so doing, they passed out of my hands; such as 
wish to know how viscounts and viscountesses feed, 
and sleep, and do the domestic (so-called), and the so- 
cial (so-called), are referred to the fashionable novels— 
to Mr. Saunders, for instance, who has in the press one 
of those cerberus-leviathans of fiction, o common now; 
incredible as folio to future ages. 

Saunders will take you by the hand, and lead you over 
carpets two inches thick—under rosy curtains—to din- 
ner-tables. He will fete you, and opera you, and dazzle 
your young imagitiation with epergnes, and salvers, 
and buhl, and ormolu. No fish-wives or painters shall 
intrude upon his polished scenes; all shall be as gen- 
teel as himself. Saunders is a good authority; he is 
more in the society, and far more in the confidence of 
the great, than most fashionable novelists. Mr. Saun- 
ders’ work will be in three volumes; nine hundred and 
ninety-nine pages! !!111! 

In other words, this single work of this ingenious 
writer will equ bulk the aggregate of all the writ- 
tnge or by David, Solomon, Isaiah, and St. 
Pau : 

Ishall not venture into competition with this behe- 
moth of the salon; I will evaporate in thin generali- 
ties. 

Lord Ipsden, then, lived very happily with Lady Bar- 
bara, whose hero he straightway became, and who no- 
bly and poetically dotes upon him. He has gone into 
political life to please her, and will remain there—to 
please himself. 

They were both very A ara to Newhaven; when 
they married, they vowed to visit it twice a year, and 
mingle a fortnight’s simple life with its simple scenes; 
but four years have passed, and eine never been 
there again, and I dare say never ; but when Vis- 
count Ipsden falls in with a brother artstocrat who is 
crushed by the fiend ennui, he remembers Aberford, 


*Balk. t Come away. 


and condenses his famous recipe into a two-edged hex- 
ameter, which will make my learned reader laugh, for 
it is full of wisdom: 


“Diluculo surgus! miseris succurrere discas |”? 


Flucker Johnstone meditated during breakfast upon 
the five hundred pounds, and regretted he had’ not 
years ago adopted Mr. Gatty’s profession; some days 
afterwards be invited his sister tog conference, Chairs 
being set, Mr. Flucker laid down this observation, that 
near relations should be deuced careful not to cast dis« 
credit upon one another ; that now his sister was to be 
a lady, it was repugnant to his sense of right to be a 
fisherman and make her ladyship blush for him; on 
the contrary, he felt it ‘his duty to rise to such high 
consideration that she should be proud of him. 


Christie we fa at once in this position, but prow 
fessed hersel 

do-weel’’ was to be made a source of pride; then she 
kissed Flucker, and said in a tone somewhat inconsig-' 
tent with the above, “Tell me, my lamb |” ; 


Her lamb informed her that the sea has many paths; 
some of them disgraceful, such as line or net fishing, 
and the periodical laying down, on rocky shoals, and 
taking up again, of lobster-creels ; others, superior to 
anything the dry land can offer in importance and dig- 
nity and general estimation, such as the command of a 
merchant vessel trading to the East or West Indies. 
Her lamb then suggested that if she would be 80 good 
as to launch him in the merchant-service, with a good 
rig of clothes and money in his pocket, there was that 
in his head which would enable him to work to wind- 
ward of most of his contemporaries. He bade her cal- 
culate upon the following results; in a year or two he 
would be secondgmate, and next year first mate, and in 
a few years more, skipper! Think of that, lass ! Skip- 
per of a vessel, whose rig he generously left his sister 
free to determine ; premising that two masts were, in 
his theory of navigation, indispensible, and that three 
were a great deal more like Crocker than two. This 
led to a general consultation ; Flucker’s ambition was 
discussed and praised. That modest young gentleman 
in spite of many injunctions to the contrary, commu- 
nicated his sister's plans for him to Lord Ipsden, and 
affected to doubt their prudence. The bait took ; Lord 
Tpsden wrote to his man of business, and an unexpected 
blow fell upon the ingenious Flucker. He was sent to 
school, there to learn a little astronomy, a little naviga- 
tion, a little seamanship, a little manners, etc.; in the 
mysteries of reading and writing his sister had already 
perfected him by dint of “ the taws.”’ This school waa 
a blow; but Flucker was no fool ; he saw there was no 
way of getting from school to sea without working. So 
he literally worked out to sea. His first voyage was 
ee prac by the following peculiarities : attempte 
to put tricks upon this particular novice generally 
ended in the laugh turning aguinst the experimenters ; 
and instead of drinking his grog, which he hates, he 
secreted it, and sold it for various advantages, Ha 
has been now four voyages; when he comes ashore, 
instead of going to haunts of folly and vico, he in. 
stantly bears up for his sister's house—Kersington 
Gravelpits—which he makes in the following man- 
ner: he goes up the river—heaven knows where all 
—this he calls running down the longitude; then he 
lands and bears down upon the Gravelpits ; in particu- 
lar knowledge of the names of streets he ig deficient, 
but he knows the exact bearings of Christie's dwell. 
ing. He tacks and wears accor ing as maso! com- 
pels him, and he arrives at the gate. He hails the 
house in @ voice that brings all the inhabitants of the 
row to their windows, including Christie; he is fallen 
upon and dragged into the house. The first thing is, 
he draws out from his boots, and his back, and other 
hiding-places, China crape and marvelous silk hand- 
kerchiefs for Christie ; and she takes from his pocket a 
mass of Oriental sugar-plums, with which, but for this 
precaution, she knows by experience he would poison 
young Charley; and soon he is to be seen sitting with 
his hand in his sister's, and she looking like a mother 
upon his handsome, weather-beaten 6, and Gatty 
Crean adoring him as aspecimen of male beanty, 
and sometimes making furtive sketches of him. And 
then the tales he always brings with him ; the houseis 
never very dull, but it is livelier than ever when this 
inexhaustible sajlor casts anchor in it. 


The friends (chiefly artists) who used to leave at 9:30, 
stay till eleven; for an intelligent sailor is better com- 
pany than two lawyers, two bishops, three soldiers, 
se pele writers of plays and tales, all rolled together, 
And still he tells Christie he shall command a vessel 
some day, and leads her to the most cheering inferences 
from the fact of his prudence and his general width- 
awake; in particular he bids her contrast with him the 

eneral fate of sailors, eaten up by land-sharks, par- 

cularly of the female gender, whom he demonstrates 
to be the worst enemies poor Jack has; he calls these 
sunken rocks, fire-ships, and other Metaphors, He con- 
cludes thus: “You are all the lass I mean to have till 
I’m 4 skipper, and then I'll bear w alongside some 
pretty, decent lass, like yourself, Christies and we'll 
sail in company all our lives, let the wind blow high or 
low.” Such is the ious Flucker become in his 
twientieth year, Last voyage, with Christie's aid, he 
produced a sextant of his own, and “made it twelve 
o’elock ” (with the sun’s consent, I hope), and the eyes 
of authority fell upon him, S80, who knows? 
he may one day aship ; and, if he does, he will 
prouder and happier than if we made him 
the globe. 

To ea to our chiefs ; Mrs, Gatt 
consen er SO0’s marriage with tie Johnstone, 

There were examples. had ere now con- 
descended to wealth; earls had married women rich by 
tallow-importing papas; and no doubt, had these same 
earls been consulted in Gatty’s case, they would have 
decided that Christie Johnstone, with her real and 


ve her formal 


funded property, was not a villainous match for 4 green, 


embarrassed to know how such a ‘‘noe’er- ' 


monarch of | 


¥ 


‘ four mortal hour's on one chair (like old hares stiffen- 


— 
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not reason so, did not. reasom at all; luckily, her | 
heart.ran away with her judgment, and, her. judg- | 
ment ceasing to act, she became a wise woman. 

The case was peculiar. Gatty was an artist pur sang | 
—and Christie, who would not have been the wife for. | 
a ree muitre, was the wife of wives for him. 

e wanted a beautiful wife to embellish _his | 
canvas, disfigured hitherto by an injudicious selec- | 
tion of models; a virtuous wife to be his crown; a | 
prudent wife to Save him from ruin; a cheerful wife | 
to sustain his spirits, drooping at times by virtue of | 
his artist’s temperament; an intellectual wife to | 

reserve his children from being born dols and | 

red dunces, and keep his own mind from sharpen- | 
ing to one point, and so contracting and becoming | 
monomaniacal: and he found all these qualities, to- | 
gether with the sun and moon of human existence— 
true love and true religion—in Christie Johnstone. 

In similar cases, foolish men have set to work to 
make, in six months, their diamond of nature the 
eut and gloss of-other men’s pastes, and nervously 
watching the process, hiave sutfered torture; luekily 
Charles Gatty was not wise enough for this; he saw 
nature had distinguished her he loved beyond her 
fellows; here, as elsewhere, he had faith in nature— 
he believed that Christie would charm everybody of 
eye, and ear, and mind, and heart that approached 
her: he admired her as she was, and left her to 
polish herself, if she chose. He did well; she came 
to London with a fine mind, a broad brogue, a deli- 
‘ate ear; she observed how her hnsband’s friends 
spoke, and in a few months she had toned down her 

scotch to. a rich Ionic coloring, which her womanly 
instinct will never let her exchange for the thin, 
vinegar accents that are too prevalent in English 
and French society; and in other respects she 
caught, by easy gradaticn, thé tone of the new 
society to which her marriage introduced her, with- 
out, however, losing her charming self. 

The wise dowager lodges hard by, having resisted 
an invitation to be in the same house; she comes 
to that house to assist the young wife with her ex- 
perience, and to be welcome— not to interfere every 
1uinute, and tease her; she loves her daugnhter-in- 
faw almost as nruch a3 she does her son, and she is 
hapvy becanse he bi fair to be an immortal 
parser, and above all, a gentleman; and ‘she a 


ly wife, a motherly mother, and above all, a 


grocer’s son, without a rapp * but Mrs. Gatty did} to some ‘selfish isolated key; these hearts beat and 73 Was Sue A Wire?- By Rett Winwood. 


This, then, isa happy couple. Thcirlife is 
try, yct lightened by Be ? 

and balls, for th 

y of society, real 


nrinds; they very, very, seldom c wnt to squet 
ingin their hot forms), and nibbling, sipping, arid 
twaddling in four mortal hours, what could have 
been eatcn, drunken and said, in thirty-five minutes, 
They are both artists at heart, and it shocks their 
natures to see foll:s mix sovery largely’ the in it/e 
with the énsipidum, and waste, at one huge but bar- 
ren incubation, the soul, and the stcmach, and the 
irrevocable hour, things with which so much is to be 
cone. But they have many desirable acquaintances, 
ond not a few friends: the latter are mostly lovers 
cf truth in their several departments, and fn ail 
thints; among them are painters, sculptors, en- 
qgineers, writers, conversers, thinkers; these acknowl 
edging, ‘even in England, other! gods besides the 
intestines, meet often chez Gatty, chiefly for montal 
intercourse: a cup of tea withysuch isfound, byez 
perience, to bd better than a stalled elk where chit- 
(lotereiens over the prostrate hours. 

This, then, is a happy couple; the very pigeons‘and 
{.o-crows need not blush for thenest ct Konsington 
Gravel pits. There the divine institution, marriase, 
iakes its natural colors, and it is at once pleasant 
ond good to catch such glimpses cf Heaven’sdesign, 
end sad to think how often this great boon, accorded 
by God to.man and woman, must have been abused 
end perverted, ere it:couli have sunk to be the 
standing, butt of faree-writers and the theme of 
weekly punsters. 

In this pair we see the wonders a male and female 
can do for cach other in the sweet bond of holy wed- 
lock, In that blessed relation alone two interests 
ae eeuy. one, and two hearts lie safe at anchor side 

side, : J 

Christie and Charles are friends—for they are man 
and wife. 

Christio and Charles are lovers still—for they are 
man and wife. 

Christie and Chafles are one forever—for they are 
snan and wife, 

This wife brightens the house from kitchen to 
parret, for her husband: this husband works like a 
l.ing for his wife’s comfort, and for his own fame— 
’nd that fame is his wife’s glory. When one of 
iliesé expresses or hints a wish, the other's first im- 
pitlse is to find the means, not the objections, 

Tey share all troubles, and, by sharing, halve 
ikout, 
ahey share all pleasurs, and, by sharing, double 
‘them, 

‘acy climb the hill together how, and many a 
ceauty day they shall have with one ,another; and 
whicn, by the inevitablé law, ey. begin to descend 
iowards the dark-valley, they will go hand in hand, 
siwiiling so tenderly, and supporting each other with 
a care more lovely than when the arm was strong 
and the foot firm. 

_ On these tyro temperate lives old age will descend 
lightly, gradually, paragon late—and late upon 
thege evergreen hearts, because they are rot tuned 


* A diminutive German coin. 


ring with the. young, hearts of their dear children, 
and years hence papa and mamma will begin life 
hopefully, warmly again with each loved novice in 
turn. 

And when old age does come, it will be no calamity 
to’ these, as itis to you,poor battered bean, langhed 
at by the fair ninnies who erst laughed with you; to 
you, poor follower of salmon, fox, and pheasant, 
whose joints are stiffening, whose nerve Is gone— | 
whose Golgotha remains; to you, poor faded beauty, 
who have staked all upon man’s appetite, and not 
accumulated goodness or sense tor your second 
course; to. you, poor drawing-room wit, whose sar- 
casm has turned to venom and is turning to drivel. 

What.terrors has old age for this happy pair? it 
cannot make them ugly, for, though the purple 
light of. youth recedes, a new kind of tranquil 
beauty, the aloe-blossom of many years of inno- 
cence, comes to and sits like a dove upon the aged 
faces where goodness, sympathy, and intejligence 
have harbored together so Jong;.and where eyil pas- 
sions haye flitted (for we are all human), but found 
no resting-place, ris 

Old age is no calamity to them; it cannot terrify 
them; for ere they had been married _a week the 
woman taught the man, a lover of truth, to search 
for the highest and greatest truths in a book written 
for men’s souls by the Author of the world, the sea, 
the stars, the sun, the soul; and this book, Dei gratia, 
will, as the good bishop sings: 


“Teach them to live that they may dread 
‘The grave as little as their bed.” 


It cannot make them sad, for, ere it comes, loved 
souls ewill have gone from earth, and from their 
tender bosom, but not far from their memories; and 
will seem to beckon them now across the cold valley 
to the golden land. f 

It cannot make them sad, for on earth the Lng 
est must drink a sorrowful cup more than once In a 
long life, and so their brightest hopes will have 
come to dwell habitually on things beyond the grave; 
and the great painter, jam Sener, will chiefly medi- 
tate upon a richer landscape, and_ brighter figures 
than human hand has ever painted; a scene whose 
glories he can see from hence but by glimpses and 
through a glass darkly; the great meadows on the 
other side of Jordan, which are bright with the 
spirits of the just that walk there, and are warmed 
with an eternal sun, and ring with the triumph 
of the humble and the true, and the praises of God 
forever, 


SeEeRze 


THE END. 
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Dime Book of Dreams, 


Dime Fortune Teller. 
Dime Ladies’ Letter Writer. 
Dime Lovers’ Casket. 
Dime Ball-Room Companion, 


Dime Book of 100Games: «+ 
1 Dime Chess Instructor. 
Lime Book ef Pernty. 


[= The above books are sold by newsdealers 
everywhere, or will be sent, post-paid, to any ad- 
dress, on receipt of price, ten cents.each, BEADLE 
& Apams, Publishers, 98 William st., N.Y. 
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TALMAGR, 
CHAPIN, 
{ LONGFELLOW, 
{ WHITTtER, 
{ READE, 
j PRENTICE, 
STORY, 
DICKINSON, 
KENT, 
SEWARD, 
BRET HARTE, 
CARL PRETZEX, 
JOHN HAY, 
BILLINGS, 
BRYANT, 
2PREET. 
WALLACG, 
HOLMES, 
5 | \WAMILTON, 
RANDOLPH, 
MADISON, 
WINTHROP, 


v 


/ 
} 
| REV, JOS. COOK, 
} 


WAYLAND, 


DOESTICKS, 
) CARLYLE, 
MACAULAY, 
WILBERFORCE, 
) PITT, 
SHAKSPEARE, 
MILTON, 
BYRON, 
BURNS, 


li 


THE POPULAR AND 


School, Exhibition and | 


OOFTY GOOFT, | 


gH Dilip 


& 
4 e 
THE MOs; SERIE 
TE OT ATTRACTIVE S, 
\G COL 
“¢ AVAILABLE, Ap. TALING COLLEG 
ost § ART Pp pw Tory 
--OrR— 
Declamations, Farces, 
Recitations, Notable Passages, Dialogues, Minor Dramas, 
Speeches. Extempore Efforts, Colloquies, Acting Charades, 
Orations, Addresses, Burlesques, Dress Pieces, 
* IN ALL THE FIELDS oF 
Wit, Humor, Burlesque, Satire, Eloquence and Argument, 
FOR , 
Schools, Exhibitions ? Amateur Theatricals. 
THE DIME SPEAKERS, 
1—Dimz American SrraxeR, 12—Dme Exursirion Sprakre 
2—Dme NationaL SPEAKER, 18—Druz Scnoon Speaker. 
8—Diwe Patriotic SPEAKER, 14—Dime Lupicrous SPEAKER. 
4—Dpnwe Comic SPEAKER. 15—KaRL PRETZEL’s KoMIKAL SPEAKER, 
5—Diag ELocurionisr. 16—Dimr Youtn’s SPEAKER, 
6—Dimz Humorous SPEAKER, 17—Drir ELOQuENT SPEAKER. 
7—Dime STANDARD SPEAKER, 18—Dimr Har, CoLumMBIA SPEAKER 
8—Dine Stump SPEAKER. 19—Dime Serio-Comic SPEAKER, 
9—Dimer JUVENILE SPEAKER. 20—Dime SELECT SPEAKER, 
10—Dime SpreAD-EaGiEn SPEAKER. 21—Dime Funny SPEAKER, 
11—Doaz DEBATER AND CHAIRMAN’S GUIDE. 22—DimE JOLLY SPEAKER, 
23—Dimxz DraLEcT SPEAKER. 
Each Speaker, 100 pages 12mo., containing from 50 to 75 picces, 
THE DIME DIALOGUES 
Are filled with original and ciall pared contriputions from favorite and ular 
caterers for the amateur and Shoal Etege—grerar more taking and effective dintarnen . 
burlesques, social comedies, domestic farces, exquisite dress pe exhibition dramas than § 
any other collection ever offered. : 
Dore DiaLtocurs NuMBER ONE, Dorm Dratocurs Numeer Fourrern, 
Dimt DiaLoGurs Number Two. Dre DiaLocurs Numeer Frvrren, 
Dno: DiaLocurs NumMBer THRER, Dime Dratocurs Numsrer SIXTEEN. 
Dime Diatoaurs Numser Four, Doe DraLocurs NumBer SEevENTEEN, Little § 
Dire DraLocurs Noumper Frvg. Folks, 
Dre DiaLoeurs NumBer Srx. Drm DraLtocurs NuMBER EIGHTEEN, 
x DiaLocurs Numerr SEVEN. Do«z Dialogues Numser NINETEEN, 
Doz DiaLocurs Numser Eien. Dore DraLocurs Number TWENTY. 
Doz Dratoaurs Numper Ning. Dawe DraLocuns NuMBER TWENTY-ONE, 
Druze Dratocurs Numzer TEN. Dm Diatocurs NuMBER TWENTY-TWo. 
Doe Diatoaurs NumBer ELEVEN. Dore DraLocures NumBer TWENTY-THREE, 
Diwz DiaLocuzs Numper TWELvE. Diz DiaLogurs NumpBer TWENTY-FOUR, ' 
Doc: DiaLoevzs Numeur TEEN, Dove DiaLocurs NumBer TWENTY-FIVE, 
Each volume, 100 pages 12mo., containing from 15 to 25 pieces. ‘ 
BEADLE & ADAMS, Publishers, 98 William St., N. Y, 
WHITEHORN, DR. CROSBY, SPRAGUE, PIERPONT, — 
FAT CONTRIBUTOR, MAGOON, DUGANNE, PERCIVAL, © 
‘DANBURY NEWS, REV. DR. HALL, LOWELL, DANA, 
DETROIT FREE PRESS, SCUDDER, BAYARD TAYLOR, JOHN NEAL, 
HAWEEYE, DOAXE, POE, OSGOOD, 
. BEN ZEEN, BELLOWS, EE HALE, SAXE, 
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STANDARD BOOKS 


Home Entertainment. 


PARTON, 
PHILLEPS, 
SARGEANT, 
MASON, 
LINCOLN, 
WASHINGTON, 
JEFFERSON, 
JACKSON, 
SRERIDAN, 
EMMET, | 
BURKE, 
MEAGHER, 
ORPHEUS 0. KERR, 
MILES O'REILLY, 
GEO, F. TRAIN, 
CROCKETT, 
DICKENS, 
SIDNEY SMITH, 
TOM HOOD, 
JURROLD, 
SUMNER, 
HOLT, 
WILSON, 
JOHNSON 
SIMPSON, 
COLLYER, 
WILLETT 


f ANNA DICKINSON, 


MRS. VICTOR, 
THE CARYS, 
FANNY FERK, 
GREELEY, 
EVARTS, 
SCHURZ, 
CURTIS. 


m BISHOP WHIPPLE, 


REV. DR. WOOD,: 
DR, NADIR, 
. HAWES 


MILBURN, 


SPURGEON, 
KOSSUTH, » 
”. BENTON 


Ey ATS, 


ee 


By Edward L. Wheeler. 
2 Yellowstone Jack, By Jos. E. Badger, Jr. 
Kansas King; or, THe Rep Riaar Hanp, 
oN Buffalo Bill (Hon. Wm. F. Cody), 
The Wild-Horse Hunters. By Captain 
Mayne Reid and Captain l'redérick Whittaker. 


3 
4 


Vagabond Joey tHe Youna WANDERING JEW} | 


oe 
or, PLortiInG FoR A Lecacy.. By Oll Coomes, 
6 Bill Biddon, Trapper. By E. S. Ellis. 
7 The Flying Yankee; or, Tae Ocean Ovt- 
cast. By Col. Prentiss Ingraham. 
8 Seth Jones. By Edward §. Ellis. 
9% Adventures of Baron Munchausen. 
10 Nat Todd. _ By FE. S. Ellis. 
11 The Two Detectives, By A.W. Aiken, 
52 Gulliver’s Travels. By Dean Swift. 
id Khe Dumb Spy. By Oll Coomes. 
A+ Aladdin; or, Tue Wonperrc. Las. 
165 ‘The Sea-Cat. By Captain Fred. Whittaker. 
16 Robinson Crusoe, (27 Illustrations.) 
17 Ralph Roy, tHe Boy Buccaneer; or, Tus 
Fueittve Yacut, By Col, Prentiss, Ingraham. 
18 Sindbad the Sailor. His Seven Voyages. 
19 The Phantom Spy. By Buffalo Bill, 
20 The Double Daggers. By E. L. Wheeler. 
21 The Frontier Angel. By Edward 5. Ellis. 
22 ‘The Sea Serpent; or, THe Boy Roztnson 
Crusor. By Juan Lewis. 
23 Nick o? the Night; or, Tue Boy Spy or "76. 
. By T. C. Harbaugh. 
24 Diamond Dirk, By Colonel P. Ingraham. 
25 The Boy Captain, By Roger Starbuck. 
26 Cloven Hoot, Tue BurraLo Demon; or, THE 
Borprer Voutcres. By Edward L. Wheeler. 
27 Antelope Abe, Tue Boy Guipz. Oll Coomes. 
28 Buffalo Ben, THe Price or THE PisTo.; 
or, DEapwoop Dick oy Disevise. FE. L. Wheeler. 
29 The Dumb Page. By Capt. F. Whittaker. 
30 Roaring Ralph Roekwood, THe Reck- 
Less RanGer. By Harry St. George. 
31 Keen-Knife, Prince or roe Prairies. By 


Ou mes, 

32 Bob Woolf, tre Borper Rovrrran; or, THE 
Giri Drap-Suor. By Edward L. Wheeler. 

38 The Ocean Bloodhound. 5S. W. Pierce. 

84 Oregon Sol; or, Nick Wuirries' Boy Spy 
2 a t. J. F. G, Adams. 

35 Wild Ivan, THz Boy Ciavpez Dovat; or, THE 
BrorHerHoop or Dearu. By Ed. L. Wheeler. 

36 The Boy Clown. By Frank S. Finn. 

37 The Hidden Lodge. By T. C. Harbaugh. 

88 Ned Wylde, THx Boy Scour. By Texas Jack. 

39 Death-Face, THe Detective. Py Wheeler. 

40 Roving Ben. A Srory or a Youne Axert- 
can Wao WanTep To Sex THE WoruD. Marshall. 

41 Lasso Jack, By Oll Coomes, 

42 The Phantom Miner; or, Drapwoop 
Dick’s Bonanza. By Edward L. Wheeler. 

43 Dick Darling, THe Pony Express Riper. 
4 Capt. Frederick Whittaker. 

44 Rattling Rube. By Harry St. George. 

45 Old Avalanche, THe GREAT ANNIHILATOR; 
or, WiLD EpnA, THE Girt BRicaND. h. L. Wheeler. 

46 Glass Eye, THe Great Sxor or tae West. 
4 Capt. J. F.C. Adams. 

47 Nightingale Nat. By T. C. Harbaugh, 

48 Black John, Tue Roap-Acenr. By Badger. 

49 Omaha O11, tHe Maskep Terror: or, DEAp- 
woop DIck IN DANGER. By Edward L, Wheeler. 

50 Burt Bunker, tue Trapper. C. E. Lasalle. 

51 The aed Rifles. By Archie C. Irons. 

52 The White Buffalo. By C. E. Lasalle. 

53 Jim Bludsoe, Jr., tHe Boy PHeEnNrx; or, 
THroves To Deara. By Edward L. Wheeler. 

54 Ned Mazel, rue Boy Trapper; or, THe PHan- 
tom Princess. By Capt. J. F. C. Adams. 

55 Deadly~= Eye, Tae Unknown Scout; or, THE 

- BranpeD BroTHerHoop. By Buffalo Bill. 

56 Nick Whifiles’ Pet. Capt. J. F. C. Adams. 

57 Deadwood Dick’s Eagles; or, Tae Parps 
or Froop Bar. By Edward L. Wheeler. 

58 The Border King. By Oll Coomes. 

59 Old Hickory. By Harry St. George, 

60 The White Indian, Capt. J. F. C. Adams. 

61 Buckhorn Bill; er, Tae bo Rove Team. 

Edward L. Wheeler. 


77 Corduroy Charlie, Tae Boy Brayo; or, 
Deapwoop brox’s Last * B heeler 
78 Blue Dick. 


By Captain Mayn id 
“79 Sol Ginger, Giller Thapemn. By AW, Aiken. 


80 Rosebu ob; or, Nuceer Nep, tax Kniaut 
or THE GutoH. By Edward L. Wheeler. 

$1 Lightning Jo, By Captain J. F.C. Adams, 

$2 Kit HMaretoot, tH: Woop-Hawk; or, Or 
PowpER-FACE AND is Demons. By Harbaugh. 

83 Rollo, the Boy Ranger, Oll Coomes. 
Idyl, the Girl Miner. By EF. L. 


L. Wheeler. 
$5 Buck Buckram; or, Bess, THE FEMALE 


By. Captaiy J. F.C, Adams, 
86 Dandy Kock. By G. Waldo Browne. 


BEADLE’S 


1 Deadwood Dick, THe Pruyce or THE Roan, | 
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87 Whe Land. Pirates. By Capt. Mayne Reid. 
88 Photograph Phil, tHe Boy Stevie; or, 


Rosesup Ros’s REAPPEARANCE. By E. L.Wheeler. | 


89 Island Jim. By Bracebridge Hemyng. 

90 The Dread Rider. By G. Waldo Browne. 

91 The Captain of the Club; or, THe Youne 
Rivat Arsuetres, By Bracebridge Hemyng, 


92 Ganada Chet; or, OLp ANAconDaA iN SITTING 


By Edward L. Wheeler. 

93 ‘The Boy Miaers. By Edward §. Ellis. 

94 Midnight Jack, tHe Roap-AGENT; or, 
Tue Box Traprer.. By T. C. Harbaugh, 

95 The Rival BRovers. Lieut. Col. Hazeltine. 


Buu's Came. 


| 96 Watch-Eye, THE SHapow. By E. L. Wheeler. 


97 The Outlaw Brothers, By J. J. Marshall. 

98 Rob.n Hood, tHe OvrLtawepd Ear; or, Toe 
Merry Men or Greenwoop. Prof. Gildersleeve. 

99 The Tiger of Taos; or, Witp Kate, DAnpy 
Rock’s ANGEL. By George Waldo Browne, 


100 Deadwood Dick: in Lealville; or, A , 


Srranck Srroke ror Liserty. By Wheeler. 
101 Jack Harkaway in New York, By 
Bracebridge Hemyngs 
102 Dick Dead-Eye, THe Boy Suvecier; or, 
HE @RUISE OF THE VIXEN. By Gol. Ingraham. 
103 The Lion of the Sea. By Col. Delle Sara. 
104 Deadwood Dick’s Device; _ or, THE 
Sien of THE Dovusie Cross. By E. L. Wheeler. 
105 Old Rube, THe Hunter. Capt. H. Holmes. 
06 Old Frosty, TH: Guipr. By T. C. Harbaugh. 
7 One-Eyed Sim. By James L. Bowen, 
8 Daring Davy. By Harry St. George. 
9 Deadwood ick as Detective. By 
Edward L. Wheeler. 
0 The Black Steed of the Prairies. A 
begs teen’ y of Texan Adventure. By Bowen. 
1 The Sea-Devil. By Col. P Ingraham. 
2 The Mad Hunter. By Burton Saxe. 
3 Jack Hoyle, tHe Youne SPEcULATOR; or, 
Tue Roap To Fortrung, _By Ed. L. Wheeler. 
4 The Black Schooner. Roger Starbuck. 
5 The Mad Miner; or, Danpy Rocx’s Doom. 
Ry George Waldo Browne. 
6 The Hussar Captain; or,-rxHe Hermir 
or Hett-Gate. By Col. Prentiss Ingraham. 
Gilt-Edged Dick, THE Sport DETECTIVE; 
or, THE AD-AGENT’Ss DauGHTER. Wheeler. 
Will Somers, THe Boy tvE. Morris. 
Mustang Sam, THe Kine oF THE PLAINS. 


LM Jos. E. r, JI. 
The Branded Hand. By Frank Dumont. 
Cinnamon Chip, THe Girt Sport; or, 
Tue GoLpEN Ipon or Mr. Rosa. i'd. L.Wheeler. 
Phil Hardy, Tue Boss Boy. By C. Morris, 
Kiowa_ Charley, Tax Waitt MvsTanGer. 
a T. C. Harbaugh. 
4 Tippy, tux Texan, By George Gleason. 
Bonanza Bill, Miner. By Ed. L. Wheeler. 
Picayune Pete; or, Nicopemvus, THE Doe 
Derective. By Charles, Morris. 
Wild-Fire, Boss or rr: Roap. By Dumont. 
The Young Privateer, By H. Cavendish. 
Deadwood Dick’s Double; or, THe 
Gost or Gorcon’s Guicw, Ed. L. Wheeler. 
Detective Dick. By Charles Morris. 
Whe Golden Hand; or, Danpy Rock To 
THE Rescun. By George W. Browne. 
The Hunted Hunter, By Ed. §., Ellis. 
Boss Bob, tHe Kine or THE Boorpuacks: 
or, THe PAWNBROKER’s Piotr. Ed, L., Wheeler. 
Sure Shot Seth, rae Boy Rirteman; or THe 
Youne Parriors or Tae Norra. By Oll Coomes. 
Captain Paul, THe Kentucky MoonsHIner; 
or, THe Boy Spy or THE Mountams. By Clark. 
Night-Hawk Kit. By Jos. E. Badger, Jr. 
The Helpless Hand, Capt. Mayne Reid. 
Blonde 113 or, DeApwoop Dick's Hom 
Basr. By Edward L. Wheeler. 
Judge Lynch, Jr. By T. C. Harbaugh. 
Blue Blazes; or, Tae Breax 0’ Day Boys 
or Rocky Bar. By Frank Dumont. 
Solid Sam, THe Boy Roap-AGent; or, THE 
Branpep Brows. By Edward L Wheeler. 
42 Mandsome Harry, THE Boorsnack Dr- 
TEcTIvVE. By Charles Morris, 
8 Scar-Face Saul, By Oll Coomes. 
4 Dainty Lance, THE Boy Sport, By Badger. 
5 Captain Ferret, tHe New Yorx Derec- 
tIvE; or, Boss Bon’s Boss Jos. By Wheeler. 
6 Silver Star, THe Poy Knicur. By Coomes. 
7 Will Wildfire, te THoxovucsprep; or, 
mE Wrixninc Hann. By Charles Morris. 
Sam; or, THe ADVENTURES OF A 
Frrenpiess Boy. By J. Alexander Patten. 
149 A Game of Gold; or, Deapwoop Dick's 
Bie Srrixe, By Edward L. Wheeler. — 
150 Lanee and Lasso. By Capt. F.Whittaker. 
151 Panther Paul, Tue Frame PmareE; or, 
Darsty Lance To THe Rescue. J. E. Badger, 
152 Black Bess, Wirt Wiprire’s Racer; or, 
Wrisnine Acamst Opps. By Charles Morris. 
153 Eagle Kit, rae Boy Demon. By Oll Coomes. 
154 The Sword Hunters, By F. Whittaker. 
155 Gold Trigger, tee Sport. T. C. Harbaugh. 
156 Deadwood. Bick of Deadwood or, 
THe Prckep Party. By Edward L. Wheeler. 
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| 157 Mike Merry, tux Harsor Porice Boy; or, 


Tre Nicut-HAwxKs or PHmaDELPHIA. Morris. 
158 Fancy Frank of Colorado; or, THE 
Traprer’s Trust. By Buffalo Bill. 
159 The Lost Captain; or, Taz Oren PoLar 
Sza. B Le og 5 ick er. 
160 The Blac Giant; or, Damsty Lance IN 
Jeoparpy. By Joseph #, Bad y, JT. 
161 New York Nell, THe Boy-Gmt DETECTIVE; 
or, OLD BLAKESLY’s Money. By E. L. Wheeler. 
162 Will Wildfire In the Woods. Morris. 
163 Little Texas, THE Youne) MusTancer. A 


Tale of Texan . By Oll Coomes. 
164 ‘Dar dy Hock?s: Pledge, By G.W. Browne. 


LIBRARY. |——— 


165 Billy Baggage, THe RatRoap Boy; or, 
Row ‘to EARTH. “by Charles Morris. 
166 Hickory Harry. By Harry St. George. 
167 Asa Scott, Tue Sreampoat Boy. By Wiilietr, 
168 Deadly Dash. By Jos. E. Badger, Jr. 
169 Tornado Tom; or, Insun Jack Frou Rin 
Corse. T. C. Harbaugh, 
170 A Trump Card; or, Witt Winprme Win - 
anp Losgs, By Charles Morris. 
171 Ebony Dan. By Frank Dumont. 
172 Thunderbolt Tom; or, THe WoLir-Henp. 2 
or THE Rocktes. By Harry St. George. 
173 Dandy Rock?’s Rival. By G.W.Browre. 
174 Bob Rockett, rue Boy Dopger. By Morris. 
175 Captain Arizona. By Philip 8.Warne. 
176 The Boy Runaway ; or, THE Buccaneer 
oF THE Bay. Lieut. H. D. Perry, U.S.N. 
177 Nobby Nick of Nevada; or, ‘sre Scape 
OF THE Sierras, By Edward L. Wheeler. 
178 Old Solitary. By Ol Coomes. 
179 Bob Rockett, THe Bank Runner. Morris. 
180 The Sea Trailer; or, A Vow WELL Kepz, 
By Lient..H, D. Perry, U.S. N. 
181 Wild Frank, tHe Buckskin_Bravo; 
Lavy Liny’s Love. By Edward L. Wheele. 
182 Little Wurricane, THE Boy Caprary, 
By Oll Coomes. 
183 The Hidden Hand3 or, Wit WILDFIRE’S 
REVENGE. By Chas, Morris. 
184 The Boy Trailers; or, Damry Lance oy 
THE War-Patu, By Jos. E. Badger, Jr. 
185 Evil Eye, Krxe or Carrie Tueves; or, THe 
VuLtTurRES OF THE R10 Granpe. By F, Dumont. 
186 Cool Desmond; or, THE Gameter's Bic 
Gams. By Col. Delle Sara. 
187 Fred Halyard, rae Lirz Boar Boy; or, 
Tue SMUGGLERS OF THE IntET. By C. Morris. 
188 Ned Ce ae THE Borper Boy. Harhangh. 
189 Bob Rockett, rae Cracksman. By Morris. 
190 Dandy Darke; or, THe Tigers or Hich 
Pinz.. By Wm. R. Eyster. 
191 Buffalo Billy, THe Boy BuiiwHacker, 
By Capt. A. B. Taylor, U. 8. A: 
192 Captain Kit. By Lieut. H.D. Perry,U.S.N. 
193 Captain Mask, Tre Lapy Roap-AGEnv; or, 
Patent-LeatHER Joe's Dergat. By Warne. 
194 Buffalo Bill’s Bet. By Captain Taylor. 
195 Deadwood Dick’s Dream, By Wheeler. 
196 Shadowed; or, Bon Rockert’s Picut ror 
Lure, By Charles Morris. 
197 Little Grit, rox Wip Rmer. By Ingraham. 
198 Arkansaw, THE May with THE Knire, 
By T. C. Harbaugh. . 
199 Featherweight; or, Te Boy Cxanrioy 
OF THE Musxincum.’ By Edward Willett. 
209 The Boy Bedouins, By Capt. Frederick 
Whittaker. | 
201 The Black Hills Jezebel; or, Deap- 
woop Dicx’s Warp. By Edward L. Wheeler. 
202 Prospect Pete, or THE Boy Bricapg; or, 
Tre Youne OwTLaw Hunters. By Oll Coomes, 
203 The Boy Pards. By Jos. E. Badger, Jr. 
204 Gold Plume, THE Boy Banprr. Ingraham. 
205 adwood Dick’s Doom, A Tale of 
eath Notch. By Edward L. Wheeler. 
206 Dark Paul, vue Ticrr Kina. By C. Morris. 
207 Navajo Nick, 1H Boy Gop Hunter, A 
Tale of Arizona. By T. C. Harbaugh. 
208 The Boy Hercules, By Oll Coomes. 
209 Writz, Tue Bounv-Boy Derective. Wheeler. 
210 Faro Frank of High Pine; or, Danpy 
DaRKE’s Go-powN Parps. By W. R. Eyster. 
211 Crooked Cale, rae Carman or CELESTIAL 
Crry. By Jos. B. Badger, Jr. 
212 Dashing Dave, THe Danry DeErrcrive. 
By Charles Morris. 
213 Fritz fo the Front, By E. L. Wheeler, 
214 Wolfgang, THe Ropprr or ue Rsrne. 
By Captain Frederick Whittaker. 
215 Captain Bullet, tHe Ramer Kore. By 
T. C. Harbaugh. 
216 Bison Bill, tee Prince or tae Reis. 
By Col. Prentiss Ingraham. 
217 Captain Crack-Shot, THe Grn Erican>; 
or, Gipsy Jack From JimTown. By Edward 
L. Wheeler. 
218 Viger Tom, THe Texan Terror. By Olk 
Coomes. 
219 Despard, the Duelist; or, Tax Movs- 
vary Vamprres. By Philip 8. Warne. 
220 Tom Tanner, ScALawaG AnD ScAPEGRACE, 
By Charles Morris. 
221 Sugar Coated Sam; or, Te Biack Gowns 
or Grim GuicH. By E.’L. Wheeler. 
222 — the Bravo Sport. By Col. Prentiss 
am, 


223 Ozark Alf, Kine or roe Mountam. By 
Edward Willett. 

224 Dashing Dick; or, Trapper Tom’s CastTir. 
By Oll Coomes. Ready November 8th. 

225 Charcoal Sam, the Premium Dar- 
key. By Charles Morris. Ready Noy. i5th, 

A new issue every week. 
The Half-Dime Library is for sale by all 
Newsdealers, five cents per copy, or semi bY mail op i 


receipt of six cents each, BEADLE 
| Publishers, 98 William Street, New ¥ 
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82 Large ‘Three-Column Pages. 


1.A Hard Crowd. By P. S. Warne. 

2. The Dare-Devil; on, THe WinGED 
Wircn or rue Sea. By Col, Prentiss Ingraham. 

3. Kit Carson, Jr., THe Crack SHor oF 
THe West. By Buckskin Sam. 


¢ 4. The SGidnapper. By P. 8.’Warne. 


5. The Fire-Fiends; or, HERCULES, THE | 


Houncupgack. By A. P. Morris. 

6. Wildcat Bob, THe Boss Bruiser ; 
oR, THE Borprr BLoopHounps. By Ed, L. Wheeler. 

. Death-Notch, Tae Destroyer; oR, 
Tre Sprrir LAKE AVENGERS. By Oll Coomes. 

8. The Headless Horseman. A strange 
story of Texas. By Capt. Mayne Reid. 

9. Handy Andy. By Samuel Lover. 

10, Vidocq, THe Frencn Poxice Spy. 
Written by himself. 

11, Midshipman Easy. By Capt. Mar- 
ryat. 

12. The Peath-Shot; or, TRACKED TO 
Dzaru. By Capt. Mayne Reid. 

13. Pathaway; or, Nick Wuirr.es, THE 
Op Trapper of tHE NortHwest. By Robinson. 

14. Thayendanegea, By Ned Buntline. 

15. The Tiger-Slayer; or, EAacte- 
Heap To THE Rescue. By Gustave Aimard. 

16. The White Wizard. Ned Bintline, 

1%. Nightshade, Tur Rosser Prince 
of Hounstow Hrata. By Dr. J. H. Robinson. 

18. The Sea Bandit. By Ned Buntline. 

19. Red Cedar, THe Pramm OutTLaw. 
By Gustave Aimare. 

20. The Bandit at Bay. By Aimard. 

21. The Trapper’s Daughter; or, 
Tue Ovr.aw’s Fare. By Gustave Aimard. 


Snore. By Dr. J. H, Robinson, 


23. The Red Warrior, By Ned Buntlne. - 


24. Prairie Flower. By G. Aimard. 
25. The Crold-Guide; or, Stee, Arm, 
THE Recut.tor, By Francis Johnson. 


26. The Weath-Track. By F. Johnson. | 


27. The Spotter-Detective. By Aiken. 

28. Thres-Fingered Jack, Tur Roap- 
AGENT OF TRE ]tocKrEs. By Joseph E, Badger, Jr. 

29. Tige;> Dick, THz Faro KING; or, 
Tse Casuimr’s Crime. By Philip 8. Warne. 

39. Gospel George. By J. E: Badger. 

31. The New York ‘Sharp’ or, Toe 
Fuasn or Lig.irniync. By Albert W. Aiken. 

32. B’hoys of Yale; or, THE ScraPes 
or A Harp Sre or Conueerans. By John D, Vose. 
33. Overland Kit. By A. W. Aiken. 

34. Rocky Mountain Rob. By Aiken. 
35. Kentuck, the Sport. By Aiken. 
36. Injun Dick. 
37. Hirl, the Hunchback; or, THE 
SwoRDPMAKER OF THE SANTEE. By Dr. J. H. Robinson, 
28. Velvet Hand; on, THe [RON GRIP OF 
Inuun Dick. By Albert W. Aiken. 
2. The Russian Spy. 
+. The Long Haired ‘Pards;’ or, 
Ts TARTARS OF THE Puatys. By Jos. E. Badger, Jr. 
1. Gold Dan; on, THE WuitTr Savace 
OF THE GREAT SALT Lake. By Albert W. Aiken. 
42. California Detective. By Aikev. 
43. Dakota Dan, THE RECKLESS RANGER; 
or, THe Bre-Hunrers’ Excursion.. By Oll Coomes. 
44. Old Dan Rackback. 01) Coomes. 
45. Old Bull’s Eye, Tue Licurnine 
Snor OF THE PLAINS. 
46. Bowie-Knife Ben. By O!l Coomes. 
47. Pacific Pete, THE PRINCE OF THE 
Revotver. By Jos, E. Badger, Jr. 
43. Idaho ‘om, Tue Youne OvTLaw 
OF SILVERLAND. By Oll Coomes. 
49. he Wolf Demon. By A. W. Aiken. 
50. Jack Rabbit, Tae Pramim Srort; 
By Jos. E. Badger, Jr. 
51. Red Rob, Tar Boy Roap-AGENT. 
By Oll Coomes. 
52. Death Trailer, THe CuHrer oF 
Scocrs. By Hon: Wm. F. Cody, (Buffalo Bill.) 
58. Silver Sam; or. THE MYSTERY OF 
Dealwoop City. By Col. Delle Sara. ; 
54. Always on Hand; or, Tue Sportive 
Sport of tae Foor Hitts. By Philip S. Warne. 
55. TheScalp Hunters, Mayne Reid. 
56. The Indian Mazeppa. By Aiken. 
57. The Silent Hunter ; or, THE ScowL 
Hat. Mystery. Percy B. St. John. 
58. Silver . By Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
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60. Wide Awake; or, THE 
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61. Captain Seawait, THE PRIVATEER, | 
| By Ned Buntline. 


62. Loyal Heart. By Gustave Aimard. 
63. The Winged Whale. By Aiken. 
64. Doubie- ight, the Death Shot. 
By Joseph E. Badger, Jr. 
65. 
66. The Specter Barque. Mayne Reid. 
67. The Boy Jockey. By J. EB. Badger. 
68. The Fighting Trapper; or, Kir 
Carson TO THE Rescun. By Capt. J. F. C. Adams, 
69. The Irish Captain. By Whittaker. 
70. Hydrabad, THE SrranGLer: or 
ALETHE, THE.CHILD OF THE CorD. By Robinson, 
71. Captain Cool-Plade, or, ‘THe MAN 
SHARK OF THE Misstssippr. By Jos. RK. Badger, Jr. 
72. The Phantom Hand. By Aiken. 
73. The Knight of the Red Cross; 
or, THE MAGIciAN OF Granapa. Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
74. Captain of the Rifles. Ma; n» Reid. 
75. Gentleman George. Py Aiken. 
76. The Queen’s Musketeer; or, 
THISBE, THE Princess Patmist. By George Albony. 
7%. The Fresh of Frisco: By Aiken. 
78. The Mysterious Spy; or, GoLtpEN 
FrarHer, THE BucCANEER’S DavGutTEerR. By Grainger. 
9. Joe Phenix, Potice Spy. By Aiken. 
80. A Man of Nerve. By P.S. Warne. 
81. The Human Tiger. .By Aiken. 


82. Iron Wrist, the Swordmaster. | 
| By Col. Thomas H. Monstery. 
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85. The Cretan Rover. By Ingraham. 
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117. Dashing Dandy, THE Horspur OF 
By Major Dangerfield Burr. 
118. The Burgiat Captain; or, THE 
FAtuen Star, By Prof. J, H. Ingraham. 
119. Alabama Joe, By J. E. Badger. 
120. The TexanSpy. By N M. Curtis. 
121. The Sea Cadet. By Ingrabam. 
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86. The Big Hunter; or, THE QUEEN | 


| or THE Woops. _By the author of “ Silent Hunter.” 


87. The Scarlet Captain; or, THE 
Prisoner oF THE TowER. By Col. Delle Sara. 
88. Big George, 
Guvica; or, THE 
89. The Pirate Prince. By Ingraham. 
90, Wild Will, Tue Map RancHERo; 
or, THe TeRRIBLE Texan. By Buckskin Sam. 
91. The Winzing Oar. By Aiken. 
92. Buffale Bill, Tue Buckskin Kine; 
By Major Dangerfield Burr. 
93. Captain Dick Talbot, Kine or 
THE Roap, By Albert ‘W: Aiken: 
94. Freelence, THe BUCCANEFER; or, The 
Wair or tHE Wave. By Col) Prentiss Ingraham. 
95. Azhort, tH Axman. By A. P. Morris. 
96. Double-Death. By F. Whittaker. 
97, Bronze Jack, THE CaALIvoRNIA 
By A. W, Aiken. 
98. The Rock Rider; or, Tre Spirit 
OF THE Sterra, By Capt. Frederick Whittaker. 
99. The Giant Rifleman; or. WILD 
By Oll Coomes. 


101. The Man from New York; or, 
Tur Romance or A Rica Youne Woman. By Aiken. 


102. The Masked Band; or, THz Man | 


Wirnout A Name. By George L. Aiken. 
103. Merle, the Mutineer. Ingraham. 
104. Montezuma, the Merciless; or, 
THE EAGLE AND THE SERPENT. By Col. P. Ingraham. 
105. Dan Brown of Denver, THE 
Rocky Movnrars Derective. By Jos. E. Badger, Jr. 
106. Shamus O’Brien, Tux BovuLp Boy 
or Gurncau. By Colonel Delle Sara. 
07. Richard Talbot of Cinnabar; 
or, THE BrorHERs of THE Rep Hanp, By A.W. Aiken. 
108. The Duke cf Diamonds; or, THE 
Friower or Carcurta. By Capt. Fred. Whittaker. 
109. Captain Kyd. By Col. Ingraham. 
110. The Silent Rifleman. By Herbert. 
111. The Smuggler Captain; or, TH2 
Sxreper’s Crime. By Ned Buntline. 
112. Joe Phenix, Private DETEcrTivE; 
or, THE LEAGUE or THE SKELETON Keys. By Aiken, 
113. The Sea Slipper; or, THE Ama- 
TEuR Freepoorers. By Prof, J, H. Ingraham. 
4, The Gentleman from Pike; or, 
Tue Guost oF THE Canyon. By Philip S. Warne. 
115. The Severed “Head; or, Tre 
Secret or CastLe Covey. By Capt. Fred. Whittaker. 
116, Black Plume, THe Devi. oF THE 
Sea; or, THESORCERESS oF HeLt-Gare. By Ingraham. 
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123. Alapaha, the Squaw; ‘r, THE . 
RENEGADES OF THE Borver. By Francis Johnson. 
124. Assowaum, the Avenger; or, 
Tue Doom or THe DestRoYERs. By. Francis Johnson. 
125. The Blacksmith Outlaw; or, 
Merry Enetanp. By Harrison Ainsworth. 
126. The Demon Duelist; or, THe 
Lracue or Steet. By Colonel Thos. H. Monstery. 
127. Sol Scott, THE MaskKED MINER; Or, , 
Dan Brown's Dovsiz. By Joseph E. Badger. : 
128. The Chevalier Corsair ; cr. TsE 
By the ‘aitthor of ‘* Merle.” 
129. Mississippi Mose. By Ed. Wi lett. 
130. Captain Volcano; or, THE Man 
By Albert W. Aiken, 
131. Buckskin Sam,1HE TEXAN TRAILER; 
or, THE BanpITs oF THE Brayo. By Col,.Ingraham. 
132. Nemo, King of the Tramps; or, 
Tae Romany Giru’s VENGEANCE. By Whittaker. | 
133. Rody, the Rover; cr, Tax RiB- 
BONMAN OF IRELAND. By William Carleton. , 
134. Darkie Dan, THE CoLorEp DerEo- 
TIVE; or, THE Misstssrppt Mystery. By Ingraham, 
135. The Bush Ranger; or, THE 
Hats-Breep BRIGADE. By Francis Johnson. 
136. The Outlaw-Hunter; or, Rep 
Joun, THE BusH Ranacer. By Francis Johnson. 
137. Long Beard, tHE Giant Spy. By 
Oll Coomes. ’ : 
138. The Bcrder Bandits; or, THE 
Horse-Tuter’s Traiw. By Francis Johnson. 
139. Fire-Eye, THE SrA HyYENA; fF, 
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140, The Three Spaniards. By 
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-Rocs. By Jos. E. Badger, Jr. 


142. Captain Crimson, THE MAN oF THE 
Tron Face. By Major Dangerfield Burr. 


143. The Czar’s “py; or, Tue Niarist 
Leacve. By Col. Thos. Hoyer Moustery. 

144. The Hunchback of Notre-Dame. 
By Victor Hugo. 

145. Pistol Pards. By W. R. Eyster. 

146. The Doctor. Detective; or, THE 
Mystery OF THE GOLDEN CorFIn. By Geo, Lemuel. 

147. Gold Spur, THz GENTLEMAN FROM 
Texas. By Colonel Prentiss Ingraham. 

148. One-Armed Alf, tHE GIANT 
Hunter oF THE Great Lakes. By Oll Coomes. 

149. The Border Rifles. By Aimard. 

150. El Rubio Bravo, Kine or THE 
Sworpsmen. . By Col. Thomas Hoyer Monstery. 

151. The Freebooters. By Aimard. 

152. Captain Ironnerve, THE CouN- 
TERFEITER Cuter.’ By Marmaduke Dey. 

153. The White Scalper. By Aimard. 

154. Joaquin, tHE SappLte Kine. By 
Joseph E. Badger, Jr. 

155. The Corsair een, Col, 
Prentiss Ingraham. Qu med 

156. Velvet Face. 
field Burr. 

157. Mourad, THE MAMELUEE. 
Col. Thomas Hoyer Monstery. 

158. The Doomed Dozen; or, [-- 
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Captain Frederick Whi r, ’ 
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1 Was Sue His Wire? By Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell. 
2 FieewwG From Love. By Harriet Irving. 
3 Dip He Love HER? By Bartley T. Campbell. 
4 ASrrance Woman. By Rett Winwood. 
6 Two Girts’ Lives. By Mrs, Mary Reed Crowell. 
9 Tae War oF Hearts. By Corinne Cushman. 
11 Tue Fatse Wivow. By Mrs. Jennie D. Burton, 
12-13 Lost ror Love, By Miss M. E. Braddon. 
14-15 Torners or THE Sxa. By Victor Hugo, 
16 THe QuapRooy. By Catharine A. Warfield. 
17-18 Uncte Smas. By J. 8. Le Fanu. 
19-20 Dzap-Sea Frurr. By Miss M. E. Braddon. 
21-22 Lirrie Kare Kirpy. By F. W. Robinson. 
23 Sowine THe Winp. By Mrs. y Reed Crowell. 
24-25 Braps or Prey. By Mrs. M, E, Braddon. 
26 Taat Boy or Norcort’s. By Charles Lever. 
27-28 CHARLOTTE’s INHERITANCE. By Miss Braddon. 
29 A Girw’s Heart. By Rett Winwood. 
30-31 Rep as a Rose 1s Sue. By Rhoda Broughton. 
32 Tre Lity or St. Erne. By Mrs. Crow. 
33 STRANGELY Wep. By Mrs. Jenny Davis Burton, 


84 Tue Gipsy Brive. By M. E. O, Malen. 

35 Anniz Tempie. By Rev. J. H. Ingraham. 

36 Wrrsout Mercy. By Bartley T. Campbell. 

37 Biack Eyes and Biwx. By Corinne Cushman. 

88 Brave Barpars. By Corinne Cushman. 

39 A Dancrrovs Woman. By Margaret Blount. 

40 Ovrpa’s Love. By Henrietta E. De Conde 

41 Lost: A Wire. By Corinne Cushman. 

42 Wrixnine Ways. By Margaret Blount. 

43 A Woman’s Heart. By Mrs. M. V, Victor. 

44 Tue Deap Letter. By Seeley Regester. 

45 Lorp Liste’s Davanter. By C. M. Braeme. 

46 A Woman's Hanp. By Author of “ Dead Letter.” 
47 Viaus or Wrath. By Mrs, Mary Reed Crowell. 
48 A Witp Girt. By Corinne Cushman. 

49 Tae Mappest Marriace Ever Was. By Burton. 
50 Love ina Maze. By Mrs. E. F. Ellet. 

51 CaTHoLina; or, WALLED Up Attve, By Robinson, 
52 A RoMANcE or A Poor Youne Grex. By Mrs. Ellet. 
58 Tae Lockep Heart. By Corinne Cushman. 

54 Tux Prive or tHe Dowves. By Margaret Blount. 
55 A Srrance Girt. By Albert W. Aiken. 

56 THe Prerry Puriran. By Parson’s Daughter. 

57 Dip Sue Siv? By Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell. 

58 Dovsty Drvorcep. By Mrs. Jennie Davis Burton. 
59 A Wickep Woman. Lillie Devereux Umsted Blake. 
60 Burp Barsara’s Secrer. By Mary G. Halpine. 
61 AN AMERICAN QuEEN. By Grace Mortimer. 

62 Marcoun, tae Strance. By Wm. M. Turner. 

63 Wire or Wipow. By Rett Winwood. 

64 Tae CreoLe Cousmys. By Philip 8. Warne. 

65 Porsvep to THz Atrar. By Corinne Cushman, 
66 Tae TerrisLte Trvrs. By Jennie Davis Burton. 
67 Execant Ecperr. By Philip 8. Warne. 

68 Lavy Hetzn’s Vow. By Mrs. E. F. Ellet. 

69 Bowm, Tue Knieut or Cutvatry. By P. 8.Warne. 
70 Drirtine To Rus. By Mary Reed Crowell. 

71 Tue Parson’s Daucuter. By A Parson’s Daughter 
72 Tue Mysterious GuARDIAN, By Corinne Cushman, 
73 Was Sur A Wire? By Rett Winwood. © 

74 AprIA, THE ApopTEeD. By Mrs. Jennie D. Burton. 
% Pretty AND Proup. By Corinne Cushman. 

76 Tae Birrer Fevp. By Mrs. Jennie D. Burton, 
77 A Woman’s Work. By Mrs. E. F. Ellet. 

78 Tue Buack Rippie. By Corinne Cushman. 

49 ConaL AND Rupy. By Mrs. Jennie Davis Burton. 
80 Drvorcep But Not Drvivep. A Parson’s Daughter. 
81 AumostT Marriep. By A Parson’s Daughter. 

82 Two Farm Women, By Wm. Mason Turner, M.D, 
88 Tue INBERITANCE or Hate. By Mrs. Burton. 

8&4 Peart or Pearis. By A. P. Morris, Jr. 

8 For Honor’s Saxe. By Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell. 
86 Lance UrquHart’s Loves. By Annie Thomas, 
87 SareLy Marriep. By the author of “ Caste.” 

88 Fiorerre, Carp of THE StrEET. By Ingraham. 
89 Turee Times Dap. By Miss M. E. Braddon. 

90 For A Woman’s Sake. By Watts Phillips. 

91 “ ‘He Comeru Nor,’ Sue Sam.” Annie Thomas, 
92 Tae New Maepaten. By Wilkie Collins. 

93 An Open Verpicr. By Miss M. E. Braddon. 

94 Sworp AnD Gown. By George A. Lawrence. 

95 A Bracar ON Horsrzack, By James Payn. 

96 Her Face Was Her Fortune. F. W, Robinson. 
97 Janz Eyre. By Charlotte Bronte. 

98 WreckED mx Port. By Edmund Yates. 

99 Tue Cottezn Bawn, By Gerald Griffin. 

100 An Amprrious Girt. By A Celebrated Actress. 
101 Four Puay. By Chas, Reade and Dion Boucicault, 


102 Carita. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

103 A Woman Harzr. By Charles Reade. 

i04 ArteR Dark. By Wilkie Collins. 

105 Harp Times. By Charles Dickens. 

106 Grir, By B. L, Farjeon. 

107 Fenron’s Quest. By M. E. Braddon. 

108 Taree Featuers. By William Black. 

109 Joun Ha.irax, GENTLEMAN. By Miss Mulock. 
110 Murpuy’s Master. By James Payn. 

111 Heaps or Monzy. By W. E. Morris. 

112 In Morran Perm. By Mary Reed Crowell. 
113 THe Dap Secret. . By Wilkie Collins. 

114 PLayine To Wry. By G. M. Fenn. 

115 Denis DuvaL. By W. A. Thackeray. 

116 Too Soon. By Katherine 8. MacQuoid. 

117 Tue Two Destinies, By Wilkie Collins. 

118 Av His Mercy. By Corinne Cushman. 

119 Ceciu’s Tryst. By James Payn. 

120 CLoups AND SuNsHINE, and CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE. 
1m ar Charles Reade, 


ALERIE., By Captain Lag 
122 Bounp By a Spetu. By H. Rebak. 
128 a ncaa Lion or Granpere. By Anthony 
‘0. le 
1% Taz CCRATE In Cuarae. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
125 Tur Mipnicut Sun. By Fredrika Bremer. 
126 Tar Prrarms oF THE Rue. By E, L. Bulwer. 
127 Founp Deap. By James Payn. 
128 Harry Hearucore. By Anthony Trollope. 
129 Tue Fuerrives. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
1380 Tue Best or Huspanps. By James Payn. 
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1 THe Maskep Brive. © iy Mrs. Mary R. Crowell. 
2 Was Ir Love? By Wm, Mason Turner, 

8 Toe Great Wire. By Bartley T. Campbell. 

4 A Brave Hearr. By Arabella Southworth. 

5 Besstre Raynor. By Wm. Mason Turner, M. D. 
6 Tue Secret Marriage, By Sara Claxton, 

7 A Daventer or Eve. By Mrs. Crowell. 

8 Heart To Heart. By Arabella Southworth. 

9 Atone IN THE WortD. By author of “ Clifton.” 
10 A Parr or Gray Eyres. By Rose Kennedy. 

11 Entanciep. By Henrietta Thackeray. 

12 His Lawrun Wire. By Mrs, Stephens. 
18.Mapcap. By Corinne Cushman._ 

14 Wuy I Marrrep Him. By Sara Claxton, 

15 A Farr Face. By Bartley T, Campbell. 

16 Trust Her Nor. By Margaret Leicester. 

17 A Loyat Lover. By Arabella Southworth. 

18 His Ipot. By Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell, 

19 Tue Broken Betrrotuat, By Mary G. Halpine. 
20 OrpHAN Neti. By Agile Penne. 

21 Now anp Forever. By H. Thackeray. 


22 Tue Bring or an Actor. By the author of 
** Alone in the World,” etc., etc. 


28 Leap Year. By Sara Claxton. 

24 Her Face Was Her Fortune. By E, Blaine. 

25 Onty 4 Scpoonaustress. By A. Southworth. 

26 Wirnovt a Haart. By Col. P. Ingraham, 

27 Was Sue A Coguetre? By H. Thackeray. 

28 Sygi, Coase. By Mrs. Ann §, Stephens, 

29 For Hor Dear Sake. By Sara Claxton, 

30 Tue Bovgutr Grrv. By Agile Penne. 

31 A Map Marriaace. By Mary A. Denison. 

82 Mrrtana, THE Prima Donna. By A. Southworth. 
83 Tue Turee Sisters. By Alice Fleming. 

84 A MarRiaGEe or Conventence, By Sara Claxton. 
85 SinneD Acarinst. By Clara Augusta. 

36 Sm ArncHer’s Bring. By Arabella Southworth. 
87 Tue Country Coustn. By Rose Kennedy. 

38 His Own Acarn. By Arabella Southworth. 

89 FuirratTion. By Ralph Royal. . 

40 PuepGep To Marry. By Sara Claxton, 

41 Buixp Devorion. By Alice Fleming. 

42 Beatrice, THE BeautiFuL. By A. Southworth, _ 
43 Tae Baronet’s Secret. By Sara Claxton. 

44 Tue Onty Davonter.' By Alice Fleming. 

45 Her Hippen For. By Arabélla Southworth, 

46 Tae Lirrte Hermerss. By M. A. Denison. 

47 Because Sue Lovep Hm. By Alice Fleming. 

48 In Sprrz or HersetF. By 8. R. Sherwood. 

49 His Heart's Mistress. By Arabella Southworth. 
50 Taz Cupan Herress, By Mrs, Mary A. Denison. 
51 Two Youne Grats, By Alice Fleming. 


52 Tae WINGED MEssENGER. By Kary Reed Crowell. 
53 Aanes Horr. By W. M. Turner, M. D. 

54 Onze Woman’s Heart. By George S. Kaime. 

55 SHE Dip Nor Love Him, By Arabella Southworth- 
56 Love-Map. By Wm. M. rner, M. D. 

57 A Brave Girt. By Alice Fleming. 

58 Toe Epon Mask. Mary Reed Crowe 1. 

59 A Wipow’s WILEs. yy Rachel Bernhardt. 

60 Cecr.’s Decerr. By Jennie Davis Burton. 

61 A Wickep Hearr. my Pare Claxton, 

62 Tae Maniac Brive. Margeret Blount. 

63 Toe CreoLE SISTERS. y Anna E, Porter. 

64 Waar JeaLousy Dip. _By Alice Fleming. 

65 Tuam Wire’s Secret. By Col, Juan Lewis. 

66 A Broraer’s Six. By Rachel Bernhardt. 

67 Forsippen Bans. By Arabella Southworth. 

68 Weavers AND .Werr. By Mrs. M, E. Braddon- 
69 Camruie. By Aléxander Dumas, 

70 Tux Two OrpHANS._ By LM and 6 

71 My Youne Wire, By My Young Wife’s Husband. 
72 Tae Two Wipows. Mh a Thomas. 

73 Rose Micuent. By ude Hilton. 

74 Ceci, CaAsTLEMAINE's Gace. By Ouida. 

7% Tar Buack Lapy or Duna. By J. 8. Le Fanu, 

76 CuarLotrs Tempte. By Mrs. Rowson. 


7 CurisTIAN OAKLEY’s MisTaKE. By Miss Mulock. 
78 My Younea Huspanp. By Myself. 


79 A Queen Amonest Women. By the author of 
“ Dora Thorn.” ’ 


80 Her Lord axp Master. By Florence Marryat. 
81 Lucy TEMPLE. 

82 A Lone Trae Aco. By Meta Orred. 

88 Puayina For Hien Stakes. By Annie Thomas. 
84 Tue Laure. Busu. By Miss Mulock. 

8 Lep Astray. By Octave Feuillet. 

86 Janet’s Repentance. By George Eliot. 

87 RoMANCE OF A Poor Youne Man. By O. Feuillet. 
88 A Terriete Deep. By Emma G, Jones. 

89 A GiupEp Sr. 

90 Tae AvrHor's DavcuTer. By Mary Howitt. 
91 Tax Jur. By Charles Reade. : . 

92 Exxgen ALANNA. By Dennis O'Sullivan, . 

93 Love’s Vicrory. By B, L, Farjeon. 

94 Tue Quier Heart. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

95 Lerricn ArNotD. By Mrs, Marsh. 

96 Haunrep Hearts. By Rachel Bernhardt. 

97 Hucu Metron. By Catharine King. 

98 Anice LearMontT. By Miss Mulock, 

99 MArsorte Brucn’s Lover. By Mary Patrick. 
100 TwrovaH Fire AND Water. By Fred. Talbot. 

101 Hannan. By Miss Mulock. 

102 Pea Worrineron. By Charles Reade. 

108 A Desperare Deep. By Erskine Boyd. 

104 SHapows on THE Snow. By B. L., Farjeon. 


105 Tue Grear Hoaearty Diamonp, By W. M. 
‘hackeray. 


106 From Dreams To Waxina. By E, Lynn Linton. 

107 Poor Zmru, By F. W. Robinson, 

108 Tae Sap Fortunes oF THE Rey. AMos BARTON. 
By George Eliot. 

109 Breap-anp-Cumesp AND Kisses. By B, L. Farjeon 

110 Toz Wanpverine Hem. By C. Reade. 

111 Tue Broruer’s Ber. By E. F. Carlen. 

112 A Hero. By Miss Mulock. ~ 


118 Pau AND Vircria. From the French of Ber- 
nardin de St. Pierre. 


114 "Twas iN TraFALGAr’s Bay. By Walter Besant 
and James Rice. 
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